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THE RECOGNITION OF MIRACLES 


JAMES C. CARTER, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


IRACLES HAVE attracted much attention recently on two levels. 
The subject of miracles is closely linked to the centenary celebra- 
tion of the apparitions at Lourdes which has enjoyed widespread pub- 
licity in the press. It has also been the center of less sensational dis- 
cussion in theological circles. In the preface to the centennial volume, 
Lourdes 1858, Bishop Pierre-Marie Théas of Tarbes and Lourdes 
writes: “The ‘fact of Lourdes’ is a supernatural fact with which we 
must not confuse the ‘marvelous’ upon which the popular imagination 
so often avidly feeds.’! There are traces of such a preoccupation with 
the marvelous even in some technical theological approaches to mira- 
cles. This can be made clear by the following study of what positive 
science can and cannot do in the face of a supernatural fact, a miracle. 
A miracle is commonly defined as an event which transcends the pow- 
ers of the material universe and can be accomplished only by the direct 
action of the Creator Himself.? This definition is frequently taken as 
an indication of the process by which a miracle is recognized. It seems 
to say that we can establish merely by a study of the visible aspect of 
a miracle that it is a complete exception to the laws of nature. As H. H. 
Dubs has pointed out: “‘This conception belongs pre-eminently to the 
eighteenth century, when science promised to control the whole of 
life.”* Indeed, even Hume defined miracles in the same way, though 
he denied their existence. In the famous passage where he discusses the 
resurrection of Queen Elizabeth, what he chooses to deny is the reality 
of the extraordinary event, not its character as an exception to the 
laws of nature.‘ 
1L. -M. Cros, S.J., Lourdes 1858: Témoins de l’ événement, re-ed. P. M. Olphe-Gallimard, 
S.J. (Paris, 1957) p. 5. 
* Cf., for example, S. Tromp, S.J., De revelatione christiana (Rome, 1945) p. 117; J. M. 
Hervé, Manuale theologiae dogmaticae 1 (Paris, 1949) 97. 
*H. H. Dubs, “Miracles—A Contemporary Attitude,” Hibbert Journal 48 (1949-50) 
160. 
*D. Hume, Essays: Moral, Political, and Literary (London, 1912) pp. 106 f.: “But sup- 


pose, that all the historians who treat of England, should agree, that, on the first of Janu- 
ary 1600, Queen Elizabeth died, that both before and after her death she was seen by her 
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Modern science, however, has assumed a more sophisticated atti- 
tude. In the opening article in an interesting controversy some years 
ago in the Hibbert Journal, Professor Dubs declares: “As long as we 
recognize that all scientific laws are not yet known, it remains impos- 
sible to determine positively when all scientific laws are violated.”* 
Sir Arnold Lunn presents what he considers to be the Catholic answer: 


Professor Dubs is of course too intelligent to imply that science has disproved 
the existence of the supernatural in general, or of miracles in particular. The 
truth is that we believe in miracles because we believe in science. We accept 
the scientist as an expert within his particular field of enquiry, the natural order 
and the laws of nature, and it is on his authority that we declare that a particular 
phenomenon is inexplicable as the effect of natural agents and must therefore 
be ascribed to supernatural agents.® 


The difficulty with this answer, as Patrick Nowell-Smith points out, is 
that it smuggles an explanation of the phenomena into the evidence for 
them.’ The scientist may be trusted, as a trained observer, to give an 
accurate description of a real phenomenon; he may also be believed 
when he declares that he knows of no scientific explanation for it. 
“But to say that it is inexplicable as a result of natural agents is already 
beyond his competence as a scientist, and to say that it must be as- 
cribed to supernatural agents is to say something that no one could 
possibly have the right to affirm on the evidence alone.” 





physicians and the whole court, as is usual with persons of her rank; that her successor 
was acknowledged and proclaimed by the parliament; and that, after being interred a 
month, she again appeared, resumed the throne, and governed England for three years: 
I must confess that I should be surprised at the concurrence of so many odd circumstances, 
but should not have the least inclination to believe so miraculous an event. I should not 
doubt of her pretended death, and of those other public circumstances that followed it: 
I should only assert it tohave been pretended, and that it neither was nor possibly could be 
real. You would in vain object to me the difficulty, and almost impossibility of deceiving 
the world in an affair of such consequence; the wisdom and solid judgement of that re- 
nowned queen; with the little or no advantage which she could reap from so poor an arti- 
fice: All this might astonish me; but I would still reply, that the knavery and folly of men 
are such common phenomena, that I should rather believe the most extraordinary events 
to arise from their concurrence, than admit of so signal a violation of the laws of nature.” 

5 Dubs, loc. cit. 

6 A. Lunn, “‘Miracles—The Scientific Approach,” Hibbert Journal 48 (1949-50) 242. 

7P. Nowell-Smith, “Miracles—The Philosophical Approach,” Hibbert Journal 48 
(1949-50) 355. 
8 Ibid. 
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To define a thing is not always to indicate the process by which it 
becomes known to us. This is particularly true in the case of miracles if 
we define them as exceptions to the laws of nature. It is nevertheless 
common in apologetics to maintain that a miracle is recognized by 
establishing that the definition is fulfilled in a particular case. 


For us to know with certainty that a given sensible event transcends the power 
of earthly causes, it is not necessary that we should know all the forces of nature 
nor that we should be able accurately and positively to delimit their absolute 
capacities. It is necessary and sufficient that we should know positively the course 
which nature should have followed in a given set of circumstances and negatively 
what is certainly beyond the powers of nature.® 


This view of the recognition of miracles assumes that our knowledge 
of the forces of nature is sufficiently comprehensive of the essential 
properties of its object to tell us what nature cannot do. Now our 
knowledge of the forces of nature is contained in those statements 
describing the constant modes of behavior of corporeal reality which 
we call the “laws of nature.” Since these laws are the direct and 
primary concern of the positive sciences, the scientist enters the prob- 
lem of the recognition of miracles at this point. In this view, the 
scientist is asked the simple question: “Does this event conform to or 
contradict the laws of nature?”’ Such a question would be a foolproof 
criterion for establishing the occurrence of a miracle if it represented a 
perfect dichotomy. The positive scientist, however, will never see the 
question as a dichotomy, because he realizes, at least implicitly, that 
the phrase “laws of nature” has one meaning for his questioner and 
another for himself. 

The two meanings are perhaps most clearly expressed in Scholastic 
terms. The first is based on the concept of physical natures.!° Each 
material being has a nature which determines its constant mode of 
behavior. The sum total of these natures in the whole universe can be 
looked upon as the foundation of a collection of extramental “laws” 
actively governing the behavior of the physical universe. These laws 
in their entirety are the primary object of human knowledge, since 
our knowledge naturally desires to grasp not merely some laws, or all 
the laws pertaining to some determined nature, but the totality of 


*L. Lercher, Institutiones theologiae dogmaticae 1 (3rd ed.; Innsbruck, 1939) 67. 
10 A. Van Hove, La doctrine du miracle ches saint Thomas (Paris, 1927) p. 68. 
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laws governing the universe.!' Nevertheless, although the primary 
object of human knowledge is the guidditas rei sensibilis, the limitations 
inherent in knowledge dependent on sense perception prevent man 
from attaining a comprehensive knowledge of created natures. 

This gives rise to a second meaning of the phrase “laws of nature.” 
The phrase can also mean that collection of statements which men have 
gathered by observation in their attempt to grasp the totality of extra- 
mental laws. It is important to note that, although the first meaning 
is used in the definition of miracles which we have quoted, it is the 
second meaning which is of necessity used in a study of their recogni- 
tion. This is because we can affirm that a law has been violated only 
to the extent that we know the law. The laws of nature in this second 
sense are the direct concern of the scientist. He can speak of the laws 
of nature in the first sense only indirectly, and only in the light of 
philosophy. To establish “what is certainly beyond the powers of 
nature” requires detailed knowledge of the laws of nature in the first 
sense. This knowledge, we will maintain below, is not available to man. 
By a consideration of the nature of scientific knowledge and of the 
structure of miracles we hope to show what science can and cannot 
do in the recognition of miracles. A study such as this can foster a 
sympathetic understanding of a person who recurs to “unknown nat- 
ural forces’ when he meets a miracle. He has refused to take off the 
blindfold he was forced to wear in order to play by the rules of the 
game of science. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE 


Scientists and philosophers agree that scientific knowledge has its 
limitations. To understand the extent of these limitations it will be of 
value to consider in broad outline the relation of science to the reality 
it investigates. What does science see? Knowing what it sees of reality 
in general, we can more easily speak of what it sees in the presence of a 
miracle. Do we ever come to such an intimate knowledge of the physical 
universe that we can definitively eliminate the natural possibility of a 
given event? To determine what science sees we shall examine what it 
does. 

The collection of data is basic to any positive science, but the very 


1 G. de Broglie, S.J., De fine ultimo humanae vitae (Paris, 1948) pp. 128 f. 
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process by which data is made available is subject toa limitation which 
is integral to the structure of science. Data is acquired by the process 
of measurement, and measurement never yields a precise answer to 
the questions it asks. There is always some unknown variable which 
keeps an experiment or an observation from being a perfect copy of 
the one it attempts to repeat. New techniques bring an investigator 
progressively closer to the exact numerical value which he seeks, but 
they never take him all the way to his goal. A cathetometer is more 
accurate than a ruler for measuring the height of a box, but there is no 
instrument imaginable which will give the desired length with no mar- 
gin of error at all. Since our most detailed knowledge of the laws of 
nature depends on the results of measurement, there is always a certain 
degree of ambiguity in that knowledge caused by the fact of experi- 
mental error. 

When enough data has been collected, it is arranged in as orderly a 
fashion as possible. Close study may reveal general trends. These 
trends are expressed in general terms by the formulation of laws.” 
For example, it is a law of physics—based on patterns observed in the 
behavior of gases—that the volume of a gas at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures varies almost inversely as the pressure exerted upon the 
gas by the walls of the container. (The word “aw” is not here used in 
precisely the same sense as in the phrase “laws of nature,” which 
usually includes “laws” as described here and “theories” as described 
below.) 

The very concept of “law” implies a second limitation of the scientific 
method. The exact statement of a physical law requires the language of 
mathematics; but the mathematical statement a scientist uses to sum 
up his statement is not unique, for he is free to choose one formula out 
of infinitely many possibilities.* This will be clear if we think of data 
as represented by points on a graph. Any curve which passes through 
all the pertinent data points can be considered a law. (A curve on a 
graph can be expressed in terms of mathematical formulas, which in 
turn can be considered as physical laws.) A little doodling on a sheet 
of scrap paper will convince the reader that there is more than one curve 


12H. Margenau and R. B. Lindsay, Foundations of Physics (New York, 1957) p. 15. 
1%3P. Duhem, The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory, tr. P. P. Wiener (Princeton, 
1954) p. 171. 
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passing through any finite number of points on a graph. This non- 
unique character of physical laws is another reason why scientists 
hesitate to say that they know what nature cannot do. The “law” 
chosen to sum up the data may not have been the one which conforms 
to reality. 

The next step in the method of science is the construction of a theory. 
A theory sums up in a few mathematical statements, or equations, as 
many as possible of the relations, or laws, pointed out by measurement. 
Frequently the scientist uses “models” in constructing and interpreting 
his theory. A model is a picture which the theorist builds up in his 
mind to help him predict results which can be verified by observation. 
Newton, for example, constructed in his imagination a model of the 
universe in which massive spheres attract each other with a force 
proportional to the inverse square of the distance between one another. 
That the planets are not perfect spheres has been known for some time 
and has been dramatically emphasized in the recent publicity given to 
the Sputniks and Explorers. Models are constructed by guesswork, and 
any model at all is acceptable if, when subjected to mathematical 
analysis, it predicts the observed data. All of the data available to 
Newton was fitted exactly by the mathematics of his theory of gravi- 
tation and by the model of the universe he used. To the extent that it 
fits observed data the model can be considered as analogous to the real 
universe. Mathematical analysis of the model gives numerical results 
which are the same as those we get from observation of the real uni- 
verse. It is important for the purposes of this discussion to notice that 
a model has a merely heuristic value—that most of our real knowledge 
is contained in the mathematical statement of the theory, in which we 
express observed relations without saying anything at all about their 
nature. This was Bertrand Russell’s thought when he wrote: 

Ordinary language is totally unsuited for expressing what physics really as- 
serts, since the words of everyday life are not sufficiently abstract. Only mathe- 
matics and mathematical logic can say as little as the physicist means to say. 
As soon as he translates his [mathematical] symbols into words, he inevitably 
says something much too concrete, and gives his readers a cheerful impression 
of something imaginable and intelligible, which is much more pleasant and every- 
day than what he is trying to convey.'® 


4 E. B. Wilson, An Introduction to Scientific Research (New York, 1952) p. 30; Duhem, 
op. cit., p. 25. 
18 B. Russell, The Scientific Outlook (New York, 1931) p. 82. 
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Recalling the distinction we have made between the two senses of 
“laws of nature’”—extramental laws governing the behavior of cor 
poreal reality and laws which men have constructed to describe reality 
by studying nature—we might say that the real universe is subject to 
the laws of nature in the first sense, and the Newtonian model of the 
universe is subject to the laws of nature in the second sense. 

The Newtonian model of the universe has been superseded by more 
detailed models. Each new model brings us closer to complete knowl- 
edge of the real universe, but we never know how far we remain from 
our goal. There is an inherent ambiguity in the use of models because 
they are not unique, that is, any number of different models may be 
equally consistent with a single mathematical theory. Sir Edmund 
Whittaker has painted a rather graphic picture of this ambiguity: 


The vibrations of a membrane which has the shape of an ellipse can be calcu- 
culated by means of a differential equation known as Mathieu’s equation: but 
this same equation is also arrived at when we study the dynamics of a circus 
performer, who holds an assistant balanced on a pole while he himself stands on 
a spherical ball rolling on the ground. If now we imagine an observer who dis- 
covers that the future course of a certain phenomenon can be predicted by 
Mathieu’s equation, but who is unable for some reason to perceive the system 
which generates the phenomenon, then evidently he would be unable to tell 
whether the system in question is an elliptic membrane or a variety artiste.!® 


In other words, if all we know about a phenomenon is that it obeys the 
relation stated in Mathieu’s equation, the model which we choose to 
picture the phenomenon can be either a vibrating drumhead or a 
performing acrobat. The fact that models are not unique makes it 
evident that the picture of reality given us by science is not complete. 


THE RELATION OF THEORY TO REALITY 


The relation of theory to reality, a problem which is basically epis- 
temological, is intimately related to our problem of the scientific 
investigation of miracles.” Can a scientific theory ever give such a 
comprehensive knowledge of the nature of a sensible being that it can 
establish definite limits to its activity? Do we know what this or that 
ens mobile cannot do? 

16 E. Whittaker, The Beginning and End of the World (Oxford, 1942) p. 17. 

1 Both E. L. Mascall, Christian Theology and Natural Science (New York, 1956) p. 89, 


and Duhem, op. cit., p. 284, point out that an overliteral interpretation of scientific theory 
is the cause of many so-called conflicts between science and theology. 
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A digression at this point may serve to highlight the problem. Theory 
is intended to explain whatever is observed. When a new and unfore- 
seen event is observed, science willingly adjusts its theories to fit the 
new phenomenon."* As Duhem has observed: 


... this struggle between reality and the laws of physics will go on indefinitely: 
to any law that physics formulates, reality will oppose sooner or later the harsh 
refutation of a fact, but indefatigable physics will touch up, modify, and com- 
plicate the refuted law in order to replace it with a more comprehensive law in 
which the exception raised by the experiment will have found its rule in turn.!® 


Quantum mechanics owes its origin to the fact that events on the 
atomic scale did not fit into the scheme predicted by classical physics. 
The positive scientist has perforce restricted his considerations to a 
limited range of experience—to what is objective, communicable, and 
impersonal.?° Can he, when he encounters the miraculous, do anything 
more than revise his theories to include the new and unforeseen phenom- 
enon? Does a scientific theory tell us what are the limits of the capac- 
ities of a given sensible being, or is theory so dependent on what is 
actually observed that it must be modified even when a miracle occurs? 
The answers to the questions we have brought up in the last two para- 
graphs must evidently be sought outside of science. The questions of 
the capabilities of material creation and of the dependence of theory 
on observation direct our attention to philosophical considerations. 

The laws of nature as known to us are never more than an approxi- 
mation to the extramental laws of nature. St. Thomas taught that we 
get at the natures or essences of corporeal beings only through observa- 

18 Mascall, op. cit., p. 87; H. Dingle, The Scientific Adventure (New York, 1953) p. 
295. 

1 Duhem, op. cit., p. 177. 

20 G. D. Yarnold, Christianity and Physical Science (London, 1950) p. 92; Dingle, op. 
cit., p. 295. 

1 E. H. Hutten, The Language of Modern Physics (New York, 1956) p. 215: “To take a 
miracle as a transgression of natural law is not of much use; we can always assume a causal 
sequence of which it is a member, however unique the miracle may be. We are free to invent 
a universal sentence, that is, a law, to fit the occasion. Tacitly, the assertion of miracles 
entails that there exists a definite sequence of events to which the miracle belongs, and that 
this sequence arises from a supernatural source. This can be said of any event, and it is 
therefore an empty assertion.”’ Cf. also Mascall, loc. cit. (supra n. 18); E. Dhanis, S.J., 
“Un chainon de la preuve du miracle,” in Problemi scelti di teologia contemporanea (Rome, 
1954) p. 63; D. Dubarle, “L’Attitude du savant chrétien en face du fait miraculeux,” 
Lumiére et vie, no. 33 (1957) 341; Wm. G. Pollard, Chance and Providence (New York, 
1958) pp. 106 f. 
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tion of a few accidents, and that the knowledge so attained is incom- 
plete.” He felt that it is the task of what we now call astronomy to 
“save the appearances”: “In astronomy [as/rologia] we assume a system 
of eccentrics and epicycles because, having done this, we can save the 
sensible appearances of the movements of the heavens. This system, 
however, is not sufficiently probative, because the appearances might 
possibly be saved even if we adopted different assumptions.” As 
Van Hove has remarked, this statement comes very close to modern 
ideas on the nature of physical theory. Werner Heisenberg, for ex- 
ample, writes: ““Mathematical formulas no longer represent nature; 
they represent our knowledge of nature.’’* We find the same thought 
in Maritain: “[The physico-mathematical sciences] in their most 
highly conceptualized theoretical branches reconstruct their universe 
by means of mathematical beings of reason founded in the real, by 
means of myths or symbols which as such have no connection with the 
real causes dealt with by the philosophers.’”* 

We have seen that the scientist forms a theory in an attempt to 
explain the experience which he has recorded as experimental data. 
Thee‘‘mathematical beings of reason founded in the real” which he 
puts into his theory have value to him only in so far as they help to 
explain the data—to save the appearances. A theory is accepted or 
rejected on the sole basis of whether it works or not. A theory works if, 
using it as a premise, we can deduce experimentally verifiable results 
from it. The consequence between theory and observed data is, for 
the scientist, the explanation of phenomena. Herzfeld has stated this 
very well: 

For the physicist “explanation” means deduction from a more general law or 
theory. Occasionally, a model which can be visualized is introduced at an inter- 
mediate level, besides the abstract generalization. In other words, a phenomenon 
or property is considered as explained then and only then, if it can be shown 
that it follows by pure logic (which assumes mathematics) necessarily and un- 
ambiguously from an assumed theory.” 


2 Van Hove, op. cit. (supra n. 10) p. 274; Van Hove here gives numerous references to 
St. Thomas. 

3 Sum. theol. 1, q. 32, a. 1, ad 2m. % Van Hove, op. cit., p. 282, note 5. 

28 W. Heisenberg, Das Naturbild der heutigen Physik (Hamburg, 1957) p. 19; Duhem, 
op. cit. (supra n. 13) p. 20. 

#6 J. Maritain, Philosophy of Nature (New York, 1951) p. 152. 

 K. F. Herzfeld, ‘Philosophy and Experimental Physics,” in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association (Washington, D.C., 1952) p. 8. 
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MIRACLES 


We leave to metaphysics the question of whether God can work 
miracles and we accept the obvious answer that He can. We are here 
concerned with man’s discernment of miracles. Is it possible for man 
to ascertain that the laws of nature have been transcended in a given 
instance? This is a question whose answer requires a detailed knowledge 
of natural laws, and we turn for an answer to the scientist, since the 
study of these laws is his profession. When we ask a scientist whether 
a certain sensible event is naturally possible, it is evident that his 
answer cannot be direct. His knowledge is summed up in his theories; 
and the relation of theory to reality is complex, for the models of theory 
are no more than analogous to extramental reality. He can tell us 
whether his model is compatible with the physical event we describe, 
but he will have a lingering doubt about the value of the model. These 
considerations hold a fortiori for those theories which are so abstract 
as to have no related models. The possibility of “unknown forces” is 
not the deus ex machina it might seem to be, because only known forces 
can be built into a theory, and scientific theory contains our best 
knowledge of the forces with which God has endowed nature. 

The scientific investigation of miracles would be difficult if it in- 
volved no more problems than those we have already seen, but the 
advent of the new physics has brought more problems, problems 
caused by the transition from the deterministic physical laws of the 
last century to the statistical laws of the present.** Physical laws are 
called deterministic if ‘they take for granted the perfect knowledge of 
a set of facts, such as the instantaneous positions and velocities of the 
bodies composing a system, and then state, with a precision far greater 
than is experimentally obtainable, these positions and velocities at 
any future time.’ A deterministic theory clearly overlooks the diffi- 
culty that measurement cannot be exact. It implicitly presupposes the 
determinatio ad unum of the physical world. It seems to say that we 
know what physical things will do in certain ideal circumstances with 
complete certainty. If all theories about the behavior of physical bodies 
were deterministic, we might be justified in making the statement that 
we know with certainty the impossibility of some event. Current scien- 


* Mascall, op. cit. (supra n. 17) p. 59. 
® Margenau and Lindsay, op. cit. (supra n. 12) p. 189. 
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tific theories are not, however, deterministic; they are statistical, and 
there are two distinct types of statistical theory. 


STATISTICAL THEORIES 


The first type of statistical theory again presupposes a determinatio 
ad unum in natural bodies. It makes use of statistics in the same way 
that an insurance company does, for it is interested in the behavior of 
large numbers of individuals rather than in the behavior of one indi- 
vidual or the other. Statistical gas theory, for example, considers a 
gas in a container as an enormous number of molecules. The motion 
of one molecule could be studied apart from the others, at least in 
principle, but the theory is constructed to describe the aggregate 
characteristics of the whole collection, e.g., the pressure exerted by the 
gas on the walls of the container. It is interesting to note that St. 
Thomas considered the basic concepts underlying this type of theory. 
Question 115 of the Summa, for example, deals with the activity of 
corporeal creatures. For St. Thomas, the celestial bodies exert a causal 
influence on the things that happen here below in the world of inferior 
bodies.*® The human will remains free, but natural bodies are not free 
to follow or not to follow the celestial forces. Were the ancients not, 
then, right in affirming that everything happens necessarily? We are 
interested in but one phase of St. Thomas’ solution, which is taken from 
Aristotle: 


Some causes are ordered to the production of their effects not invariably [ex 
necessitate] but only in the majority of cases [ut in pluribus]. ... Now it is clear 
that a cause which interferes with the activity of another cause which is ordered 
only in the majority of cases to the production of its effect sometimes concurs 
with the second cause accidentally [per accidens]. Hence, such concurrence, in 
so far as it is accidental, does not have a cause. And because of this, the result of 
such concurrence cannot be explained by a pre-existing cause from which it must 
invariably follow. 


This is St. Thomas’ concept of a chance event.” Events predicted by 
statistical gas theory, which deals with the random concurrence of 


30 Sum. theol. 1, q. 115, a. 3. 

31 Tbid., a. 6c. 

2 J. De Vries, S.J., “Das Problem der Naturgesetzlichkeit bei Thomas von Aquin,” 
Scholastik 20-24 (1949) 511; Van Hove, op. cit. (supra n. 10) 73 ff.; Sum. theol. 1, q. 22, 
a. 2, ad 1m. 
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known forces, are of a similar nature. Since the macroscopic effects of 
the random collisions of molecules in a gas are not perfectly predict- 
able, statistical gas theory considers these collisions to be ordered to 
the production of the predictable macroscopic effects only “ut in plu- 
ribus.”” An unpredictable macroscopic effect, the result of the chance 
concurrence of chance collisions, is “accidental,’”’ a fluctuation with- 
out a “cause.” 

The difficulty which this type of statistical theory presents to the 
scientific investigation of miracles is rooted in the concept of fluctua- 
tions. We have said that a gas in a container is considered to be an 
enormous number of particles, or molecules. A fluctuation would be a 
departure, even for a very brief time, from the ordinary behavior of 
the gas under given conditions. It would be a fluctuation if, for an 
infinitesimal fraction of a second, the steam in a pressure cooker on a 
hot stove were to turn to ice without any external cause, such as a 
change in the temperature of the stove or of the surrounding air. A 
fluctuation like this is consistent with the statistical theory of gases, 
although it would be so rare that we could never hope to observe it. 
If this type of event fits within the structure of the same theory we use 
to explain the ordinary phenomenon of boiling water, it is difficult to 
say that it is an event that is contrary to the laws of nature. All we can 
say is that it is extremely unusual. 

Fluctuations from the ordinary course of events are very improbable 
in any system that includes a large number of individuals. Let us say 
that Smalltown has a population of ten people and that New York 
City has a population of ten million people. Let us assume that the 
only laws of life and death that are operative in both communities are 
the ones that we ordinarily experience—there are no hurricanes or 
ICBM’s to threaten either population. If I read in the paper one 
morning that half the population of Smalltown was wiped out, e.g., 
by an automobile accident, I would be a little surprised, but I would 
not find it too far out of the ordinary course of events. If I read, how- 
ever, that half the population of New York was wiped out last night in 
automobile accidents, I would be very much surprised. What is the 
reason for my greater surprise in the second case? It is the mathemati- 
cally demonstrable fact that fluctuations from the ordinary course of 
events—fluctuations of the same relative size (here, fifty per cent)— 
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are less probable when the system studied contains a large number of 
individuals. The ordinary behavior of the air in a room, its volume, 
temperature, and pressure, represents the most likely average effect 
of the random motions of the molecules present. Fluctuations from the 
ordinary mode of behavior are improbable to a ridiculously small 
degree; but they are possible. Since modern physical theories are basi- 
cally statistical, no deviation is outside the scope of the theory; the 
laws of chance just make deviations unlikely. 

The statistical nature of the highly refined mathematical statements 
used in today’s physical theories can help one to understand the hesi- 
tation a scientist experiences when he is asked to affirm that some 
event is impossible to nature. The same law which adequately ac- 
counts for all the phenomena he has observed includes—with, it is 
true, a very low degree of probability—any number of phenomena 
which he has never met. He will readily admit that some happenings 
are extraordinary; he does not feel that this of itself forces him to look 
outside of nature for an explanation. It would be absurd simply to 
write off a miracle as a random fluctuation. We simply wish to note 
here once more that a scientist is not affirming a patent contradiction 
when he states that some other explanation besides immediate divine 
intervention is perhaps possible. In fact, we would not be doing violence 
to the structure of statistical theory if we were to say that God, in His 
providence, might have so “wound up” the universe at the beginning 
that fluctuations which He intends will occur when and where He 
wishes them. This would constitute a sort of mediate divine interven- 
tion, and the fluctuations would be observed by men as contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature. If such activity on God’s part is perhaps 
ruled out by theological considerations, it is not ruled out by science. 

Fr. Dhanis, who has been a leader in work on the theology of mira- 
cles in recent years, feels, on the other hand, that the very structure of 
statistical theory does render impossible the type of divine activity to 
which we refer. He arrives at this conclusion on the basis of some 
erroneous conceptions regarding statistical theories. He writes: 


We postulate a multitude of microscopic particles whose activity is subject to 
definite laws. What determines the occurrence, in the course of these activities, of 
one aggregate result [a result visible to an observer on the macroscopic level] rather 
than another? Such an occurrence will depend on two factors: first, the initial 
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state (position and velocity) of the particles in question; and second, according 
to quantum mechanics, the incompletely predetermined directions which certain 
of these particles are continuously taking. We assume that these two factors 
(initial state and paths recently taken) are presented to us under the aspect of 
disorder. This implies in particular that they do not proceed from any efficacious 
intention whose aim is to produce, at a given moment, one aggregate result rather 
than another.* 


Prescinding from the fact that the role of quantum mechanics is not 
here properly expressed, we turn our attention to the role which is 
attributed to “disorder.” It is true that, in classical statistical gas 
theory, we postulate that we cannot know the position and velocity of 
each of the myriad particles in our gas at any moment of time. This 
amounts to a confession of ignorance, since the measurements required 
to ascertain the positions and velocities of so many particles are im- 
practical, if not impossible. It is the triumph of statistical mechanics 
that it is able to make valid predictions about the gas as a whole in 
spite of our ignorance of the motion of each molecule. It does this by 
assuming that the position and velocity of each particle is determined 
only by the rules of chance (given certain restrictions which are not to 
the point here). This ignorance of detail is frequently termed a “dis- 
order.” It is not valid, however, to see in such disorder the exclusion 
of all efficacious intention, on the part of any agent whatever, to pro- 
duce at a given future time one aggregate result in preference to others. 
To get this much out of the disorder which is an integral part of the 
theory is to confuse theory with reality. As we have seen, scientific 
theory, which contains man’s knowledge of nature, represents incom- 
plete knowledge. The incompleteness of our knowledge has been explic- 
itly built into statistical mechanics. God, however, does not direct the 
course of nature on the basis of knowledge garnered from man’s 
theories; His knowledge is the cause of created beings. Statistical 
theory has nothing to say about an infinite agent who has intimate and 
detailed knowledge of the myriad beings which it sees only as an aggre- 
gate. It has still less to say about his intentions. 

Fr. Dhanis has nevertheless imposed the disorder of statistical 
theory as a shackle upon God’s activity. 


® Dhanis, art. cit. (supra n. 21) p. 68. 
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[Statistical law] postulates that, on the microscopic level, the particles on 
which it depends are distributed without any order. Let us imagine that, on the 
contrary, God has intentionally created the world so that its constituent parti- 
cles are so arranged from the very beginning that they will produce at a later 
time a miraculous exception. In all other respects the particles are in the disorder 
required by statistical law. In this hypothesis, because of a special intervention 
by God at the beginning of time, the exception to the statistical law [a physicist 
would prefer to call such an “exception” a “fluctuation’’] will occur when it is 
desired. ... As a matter of fact, if we are dealing with a statistical law, its virtual 
extension depends on the state of disorder of the microscopic particles considered. 
The state of disorder would not (in this hypothesis) be absolute.™ 


As we have pointed out above, the “disorder” postulated by statistical 
law is a confession of man’s ignorance which is subsumed into the 
mathematical rules of chance used in statistical theories. There is no 
such thing as a disorder in God’s knowledge of His creation. God could 
easily perform the “special intervention at the beginning of time” in a 
way that cannot be perceived as ordered by man. Man will know the 
ensemble of particles only as disordered and will be justified in speaking 
of it in terms of statistical theory. Perhaps an example will make this 
clear. Suppose we have a short strip of movie film on which is pictured 
the “break shot” by which a game of pool is ordinarily begun. If we 
run the film through a projector backwards we will see sixteen balls 
wander in a seemingly random manner about the top of a pool table 
until, with one rapid leap, fifteen of them fall into a perfect triangle 
and stay there. If we could devise a way to give each ball the correct 
start (position and velocity), we could spread balls about the top of a 
pool table and actually reproduce the sequence of events shown in the 
backward moving filmstrip, predicting exactly when the “ordered” 
result, the triangle, would emerge from the seeming disorder. If another 
person arrived after we set the balls in motion, but before the end result 
is achieved, and if he had no means of making accurate measurements 
on all the balls at once, he could make only statistical predictions about 
the future, about the probability that the final result will be a triangle, 
for example. This is because he can perceive no order in the system as 
a whole. It is therefore misleading to speak of a disorder as not being 
absolute, for this seems to say that statistical laws require God to 


% Tbid., p. 71. 
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initiate some sort of “absolute’’ disorder, whereas the disorder of which 
these laws speak is a device to take into account man’s inability to per- 
ceive order. Once more we see the importance of making a sharp dis- 
tinction between the “laws of nature” as known to man and the “laws 
of nature” to which the universe is actually subject. 

Fr. Selvaggi draws a similar inexact conclusion.** He writes that, 
even though statistical considerations may apply to the behavior of a 
given system, there is still a certain minimum period of time required 
after the initial conditions have been placed before a fluctuation can 
take place, and that this law of minimum is a deterministic, not statis- 
tical, law. He gives as an example the case of a brick lying motionless 
which suddenly jumps, due to a chance fluctuation in the atmospheric 
pressure on one of its surfaces. He adds that we can, in principle, begin 
with the initial states of all the particles in the surrounding air and 
calculate a minimum time before which such a fluctuation is impos- 
sible.* This minimum is not subject to the uncertainties of statistics 
and thus proves that not all laws of nature are statistical. Here again 
we have an argument which does not take account of the true role of 
the initial conditions in a statistical theory. The strength of the theory 
is that it allows us to overlook our ignorance of the details concerning 
the individual particles and still to predict aggregate results with an 
enormously high degree of probability. We cannot know the initial 
conditions upon which Fr. Selvaggi would have us base our calculation, 
because there are too many particles involved. In practice we cannot 
say when a fluctuation will occur, or if it will occur; we can only say 
that it is so extremely improbable that we pay no heed to its possibility. 
Our knowledge of the laws of nature is such that fluctuations are 
possible; but they are improbable to a degree that overwhelms the 
imagination. 

The second type of statistical theory in vogue today is quantum 
mechanics, a highly intricate mathematical formalism developed 
largely in the third decade of this century. Whereas the first type of 
statistical theory deals with the behavior of systems composed of large 

% F. Selvaggi, S.J., “Le leggi statistiche e el miracolo,” Civiltd cattolica 101/4 (1950) 
208 


%6 Such a calculation is unthinkable only because of its complexity. Its detailed nature 
is familiar to any physicist. 
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numbers of particles, quantum mechanics deals with the behavior 
of individual microcosmic (molecular, atomic, and subatomic) parti- 
cles.” It is fundamental to quantum mechanics that any statement we 
make about an individual particle or event must be stated in the 
language of probability. A quantum mechanical law can tell us only 
probably what will happen in any given case. An analogy may clarify 
the concepts involved. If I record the score of an expert marksman 
firing at a target, I have a statistical law describing many events, or 
shots. My law tells me accurately the pattern into which his shots will 
continue to fall: how many times he will hit the bull’s-eye, how many 
times he will hit each ring, even how many times he will miss the 
target. The larger the number of shots I have recorded, the more 
accurate is my law regarding future shots; but the law does not tell me 
exactly where the next shot fired is going to hit the target. I can speak 
about a single shot only in the language of probability.** This is the 
type of statement which we are forced to make about the microcosm by 
reason of the nature of measurement. The fact that we have approached 
no closer to a complete knowledge of the physical world than to be 
able to state probabilities gives added strength to the objection to 
miracles taken from statistical theories: How can we state that some- 
thing is contrary to the laws of nature if the laws of nature give us only 
probabilities? 

There is a debate among physicists today which is not without its 
interest in the theology of miracles. It has to do with a problem that 
is basically epistemological. Phrased in its simplest terms it is: What 
does quantum mechanics mean?*® Is the probable knowledge given by 

* Although quantum mechanics applies directly only to the microcosm, it is equally 
valid for the macrocosm, the world of everyday experience. We do not use quantum 
mechanics for such problems as plotting the trajectory of a ballistic missile, simply 
because macrocosmic measurements are never so refined as to notice quantum effects. 

% A problem that could be treated with considerations of this sort is the following: What 
is the probability that two men standing fifty yards apart, each aiming at a different 
target in the general direction of the other, would so aim their shots that their bullets would 
meet in mid-air? It takes no profound intuition to see that the probability is so small that 
we would consider it a practical impossibility. But bullets have met in mid-air under 
such circumstances, as one can verify by a visit to the Gettysburg National Museum. 
The extremely small probability became a practical possibility because of the enormous 


number of men and bullets involved. 
® M. Bunge, “Survey of the Interpretations of Quantum Mechanics,” American Journal 
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quantum mechanics the ultimate the mind can achieve in its investi- 
gation of the microcosm (and hence of the whole universe)? As Ein- 
stein once put it: “There is no doubt about the mathematical formalism 
of the theory, but there is much doubt about the physical interpreta- 
tion of its mathematical expression. In what relation does the psi- 
function stand to a unique concrete event, that is, to an individual 
state of a single system?’’*® A theory which is deterministic and not 
based on probabilities would certainly be more intellectually satisfying, 
and there is an articulate minority of physicists who feel that it is 
possible to go beyond quantum mechanics to such a theory. David 
Bohm, for example, has published a series of articles in which he 
shows that a more refined and more deterministic theory may yield the 
same results as the ordinary quantum mechanics.“ Einstein was a 
lifelong opponent of the ordinary majority view. From the year 1927 
on, he repeatedly found difficulties in the common statistical inter- 
pretation, difficulties which were never answered to his satisfaction. 
He always felt that nature is determined outside the mind, and that a 
thoroughly indeterministic physics could not be the ultimate the mind 
could hope to attain. In 1927 Louis de Broglie gave up his initial 
attempts at a deterministic interpretation of quantum mechanics, but 
he has recently returned to the side of the determinists. 


[The indeterministic interpretation,] by seeking to describe quantum phenomena 
solely by means of the continuous psi-function whose statistical character is cer- 
tain, logically ends in a kind of “subjectivism” akin to idealism in its philosoph- 
ical meaning, and it tends to deny the existence of a physical reality independent 
of observation. Now a physicist instinctively remains a “realist,” and he has 
several good reasons for this: subjective interpretations always give him a feeling 
of uneasiness and I believe that in the end he would be happy to be free of them.® 


The more common opinion, however, is held by such great physicists 
as Niels Bohr, Werner Heisenberg, and Max Born.® It is that the 





of Physics 24 (1956) 272; W. Biichel, S.J., “Zur naturphilosophisch-erkenntnistheoretischen 
Problematik der Quantenphysik,” Scholastik 28 (1953) 161-85. Cf. also J. R. Newman’s 
review of D. Bohm’s Causality and Chance in Modern Physics (New York, 1957) in 
Scientific American 198 (Jan., 1958) 51 ff. 

A. Einstein, “Elementare Uberlegungen zur Interpretation der Grundlagen der 
Quanten-Mechanik,” in Scientific Papers Presented to Max Born (New York, 1953) p. 33. 

“ Tbid., p. 13. 

®@ L. de Broglie, The Revolution in Physics (London, 1954) p. 229. 

@W. Heisenberg, “The Development of the Interpretation of Quantum Theory,” 
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nature of the interaction between the observer and the thing observed 
(by means of a measuring instrument) rules out definitively the possi- 
bility of a deterministic theory. This opinion has many variations, and 
a study of these variations would have no place here. What is of inter- 
est here is that, if our knowledge of the laws of nature is by its very 
structure statistical, and hence partially indeterministic, there is all 
the more reason that statements about the laws of nature in the 
context of the theology of miracles must take into account the statistical 
nature of these laws. 

It is evident that much of what has been said here has direct appli- 
cation only to the science of physics. What is true of physics also holds, 
mutatis mutandis, for chemistry and the biological sciences because of 
the close similarities in the methods of all the positive sciences. Physi- 
cal statements about the microcosm are true even of the microcosmic 
aspects of living material beings. 

This survey of the problems involved in the scientific investigation 
of miracles is meant to establish only one point—that science cannot 
see a miracle because science makes no claim to absolute certitude re- 
garding what is impossible to nature. The recognition of the miraculous 
is not simply an application of the principle of sufficient reason. 


THE STRUCTURE OF MIRACLES 


We have thus far endeavored to point out the difficulties inherent in 
the scientific investigation of miracles because of the nature of scientific 
knowledge. We will now consider the structure of miracles to ascertain 
the proper role of science in their investigation. Remembering that 
our problem is the discernibility of miracles and not their definition, 
we are primarily interested in the structure of a miracle in so far as 
it is capable of being recognized in a concrete situation. We take it 
for granted that miracles are perfectly in place in the supernatural 
order in which we exist, and that miracles involve an exercise of the 
transcendent dominion of the Creator over His creation.“ 

The Vatican Council numbers miracles among those facta divina 





in Niels Bohr and the Development of Physics (New York, 1955) p. 12. Cf. also the contri- 
butions of W. Pauli, M. Born, and N. Bohr to Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist (New 
York, 1951). 

“L. de Grandmaison, S.J., Jesus Christ 3, tr. D. Carter (New York, 1934) 17 ff.; J. A. 
Hardon, S.J., “The Concept of Miracle from St. Augustine to Modern Apologetics,” 
THEOLOGICAL Stunts 15 (1954) 241. 
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which are signa divinae revelationis.*® Proper emphasis on the fact that 
miracles are both signa and facta divina can tell us much about their 
cognoscibility.“* If a miracle is a sort of “word” by which God tells 
man of the existence of the supernatural and points out the path along 
which he must travel to his supernatural end, if a miracle is a sign, 
then we can expect science to be able to see only its visible side without 
being able to penetrate to its meaning.” If this sign-quality is an aspect 
of a miracle which is essential to its recognition, then we cannot ask 
of science that by itself it should make the final pronouncement 
regarding whether or not an event is truly miraculous.* The meaning 
of the sign would have to be grasped before the happening could be 
called a miracle. 

When we turn to the recognition of a miracle as a sign we are outside 
the competence of science. To make this clear we can follow Fr. Mou- 
roux in distinguishing discernibility and discernment. Whereas dis- 
cernibility, the capability of being recognized, is to be found only in 
the miracle itself, discernment is an act of knowing which involves the 
recognizing subject. Even the recognition of a natural sign like smoke 
demands acquired knowledge of the connection between smoke and 
fire. We can therefore say that the objectivity of the scientific method 
relegates it to the investigation of the discernibility of miracles. When 
science has testified that an event is definitely beyond the known 
powers of nature, it has established the presence of but one element in 
the totality of a miracle, but discernment requires more. A person 
cannot recognize a miracle solely with the help of science, because dis- 
cernment involves subjective realities.°° As a sign and a factum divinum 

45 Sess. 3, cap. 3 (DB 1790). 

46 A. Liégé, “Réflexions théologiques sur le miracle,” in Pensée scientifique et foi chré- 
tienne (Paris, 1953) pp. 206-18, and “‘Réflexions pour une apologétique du miracle,” 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 35 (1951) 249-54; F. Taymans, “Le miracle, 
signe du surnaturel,” Nouvelle revue théologique 77 (1955) 244. 

A. Liégé, “Réflexions théologiques sur le miracle,” in Pensée scientifique et foi chré- 
tienne (Paris, 1953) p. 216. 

De Grandmaison, op. cit. (supra n. 44) p. 22: “We have evidently come far from the 
conception of miracle as an irresistible force compelling the assent of its witnesses at the 
expense of their free judgment.” 

J. Mouroux, “Discernement et discernibilité du miracle,” Revue apologétique 60 
(1935) 538-62. 

6 J. Lhermitte, Le probléme des miracles (Paris, 1956) p. 126; Dubarle, art. cit. (supra 
n. 21) pp. 338 ff. 
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a miracle has its visible side, and it is evidently this visible side which 
is seen by the scientist as a scientist. 

All of Christian tradition, indeed the very etymology of the word 
“miracle,”’ points to the fact that a miracle is a prodigious happening, 
that miracles are inexplicable in terms of man’s knowledge of nature, 
and that they are completely contrary to what our experience has led 
us to expect.®! There is no difficulty in using the methods of science to 
establish merely that an event is prodigious in this sense. “The essen- 
tial thing to which the physician should devote all his efforts is the 
demonstration of instantaneity or of the nonapplication of the laws of 
nature. ... It is not the doctor but only the ecclesiastical judge who 
has the right to pronounce the word ‘miracle.’ ”’* 

Lastly, the prodigious event must occur in a religious context. This 
fits well with the concept which sees the miracle as a sign, since it is 
hard to imagine how any wondrous event outside of a religious context 
could serve as a sign of the supernatural. If a blind beggar suddenly 
began to see in a situation which had no religious antecedents or conse- 
quents, we would not hesitate to attribute his cure to unknown natural 
forces. 

We now have the three elements of the structure of a miracle: 
prodigious event, religious context, divine sign. It should now be clear 
that it is not adequate to say that a miracle is an event that can be 
proven to be beyond the powers of nature and thus explicable only 
through the direct intervention of the Creator. This is to look only 
at the prodigious quality of a miracle, centering on its causal origin, 
and to place the whole task of the recognition of the miraculous in the 
hands of those disciplines whose province it is to investigate in an ob- 
jective manner the laws of nature. It is perhaps better to say that the 
prodigious quality of a miracle is but one aspect of a knowable complex 
and that we ask the help of the sciences merely to establish that prodi- 
gious quality.5*> We thus include the significance of the miracle, its 


5! This statement is not equivalent to the statement that we can know an event to be a 
miracle because it is beyond the natural powers of the universe. 

® Mouroux, op. cit., p. 552. 

Van Hove, op. cit. (supra n. 10) p. 327. 

“ Taymans, art. cit. (supra n. 46) pp. 230 ff. 

55 Tt has been argued that it is the prodigy as religious and not merely as visible that 
is an exception to the laws of nature. This use of the phrase “laws of nature’’ is confusing, 
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role in the dialogue of salvation between God and man, in the actual 
process by which a concrete person recognizes a concrete miracle. 


CONCLUSION 


A miracle is a sign from God. Because it is a sign, its cognoscibility 
must enter into any analysis of its structure. For an event to be recog- 
nized as a miracle it is not enough that it be a true prodigy; it must 
take place in a religious context. Since emphasis on the transcendence 
of the visible aspect of a miracle can fix attention on what is only part 
of a whole, it might be better to put less stress on the exceptionality of 
miracles. We would then speak of them as events which are so inex- 
plicable (in terms of the laws of nature as known to us) that they are 
the contrary of what we normally expect, events whose religious sur- 
roundings clearly show the properly disposed soul that God is communi- 
cating with him. This would eliminate needless discussions in which the 
theologian is drawn outside his field to treat the epistemological prob- 
lems of the laws of nature. 

Since we have avoided the problem of whether or not a miracle is an 
exception to the laws of nature, it would be more than our arguments 
could bear to suggest that the definition of miracle commonly used in 
apologetics be changed. It is suggested, however, that if we state in 
the definition of miracle that God suspends the laws of nature, then we 
must remember that we do not recognize a miracle because of its excep- 
tionality alone. We see the miracle in the complex: inexplicable event, 
religious context, sign from God. It is the complex which is transcend- 
ent, which demands the intervention of God as its adequate explana- 
tion. Even if nature alone might conceivably account for the observable 
phenomenon, only God communicating His message can account for 
the complex; and only the properly disposed soul will recognize God’s 
communication. 

To say that we recognize a miracle because it is contrary to the 
laws of nature and that this, in virtue of the principle of sufficient 
reason, proves a special intervention of the Creator, is to set up a 
neatly logical system for handling miracles. The difficulties with this 





since it seems to include considerations belonging to the moral sphere. We are more 
accustomed to thinking of the laws of nature as being chemical, physical, and biological—to 
the exclusion of the moral order. Cf. Dubarle, art. cit. (supra n. 21) p. 341. 
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system are that it does not really take into account the whole process 
in which miracles are actually recognized, and that it throws the great 
burden of proof on man’s knowledge of the laws of nature. By studying 
the epistemology of science we have pointed out the problems involved 
in an unreserved assertion that man knows what nature cannot do. It 
is both exceptionality and religious context that bring a conviction of 
the miraculous to the soul that is open to the supernatural. 








COMPLACENCY AND CONCERN IN THE THOUGHT 
OF ST. THOMAS 


FREDERICK E. CROWE, S.J. 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, Ont. 


HE PRECEDING article of this study contained an outline of the 

project. The thesis was that there are two distinct attitudes of 
willing or loving, which may be called complacency and concern; a 
first section was to establish in Thomist terms a structure of willing 
sufficiently broad and firm to account for both; a second would expose 
the two attitudes in the context of general Thomist psychology; a 
third, pursue the duality in a series of related questions; a fourth, 
attempt a larger view of the Thomist position; and only after this 
basis was laid would any suggestions be ventured on the present 
relevance of the doctrine. 

Two of these sections have been despatched. Let us summarize 
the findings: A fundamental framework for organizing the data of 
human psychology is supplied by the duplex via, the passive process 
of receiving and the active process of causation. Love as complacency 
is a term in the via receptionis, coming at the end of process; it is found 
in this form in the proceeding Love of the Holy Trinity, in the passive 
aspect of willing, in the simple harmony, agreement, correspondence 
resulting when the will is adjusted affectively to the good independ- 
ently of all desire. Love as tendency is at the beginning of the via 
motionis; it is most evident in appetite, desire, the pursuit of beatitude, 
but perhaps is to be discovered also in an analogous and higher form 
in the agapé which desires to give and communicate the self or what 
the self has. 

Further, if our tentative position on the historical side is correct, 
St. Thomas never really integrated these two modes of love with one 
another, or brought them together in sharp confrontation, or employed 
them as a scheme in the systematic articulation of his works. The doc- 
trine of love as tendency claimed attention throughout his career; the 
doctrine of love as complacency, explicit enough at times, was never- 
theless kept more or less on the periphery of his thought; when it came 

Eprtor’s Note.—The first part of this article appeared in the March, 1959 issue, pp. 
1-39. 
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to the center in the Prima secundae the context did not demand or 
favor a thoroughgoing treatment, and the doctrine was never developed 
beyond an inchoate stage. 

This article attacks the third of the projected sections and will 
attempt to verify what is already a surmise. The point is this: If two 
such fundamental modes of willing exist, they will have various mani- 
festations and there will be implications through wide ranges of doc- 
trine. If the notions have not been perfectly integrated, a cleavage 
will show up in the areas of doctrine involved; there is an antecedent 
likelihood of a duality, of discrepancies, inconsistencies, lacunae, of 
possibilities undeveloped, of principles lying fallow. The purpose here 
is to examine the positive evidence on the question. 

The issues to be handled are complicated enough and, if readers are 
opposed on principle to complexity, I urge them to read no further in 
this article, resuming perhaps the study at the beginning of the next if 
they wish to have a rough idea of the relevance to our times of these 
questions. At the same time we should be aware of the disabilities under 
which such a principle will lay us. St. Thomas has a rather fully elabo- 
rated doctrine according to which the operations of earthly agents 
take on an increasing complexity as those agents rise in the scale of 
perfection, while angelic operations grow simpler as the spiritual being 
approaches the simplicity of God. Man, standing at the confines of the 
material and spiritual worlds, is therefore the most complex of beings.! 
In the measure in which this view is valid—and I think the intervening 
seven centuries rather support than upset it, at least with regard to 
the visible world—we can spurn complexity in the discussion of human 
questions only if we also abandon the claim that we know with accuracy 
what we are talking about. 

That does not mean that I promise an exhaustive account of the 
issues to be handled here. As the Thomist will see by running his eye 
over the list of headings, they deal with fairly basic questions, some of 
them long debated and acutely examined in the Schools. They are 
not a proper object for sketchy discussion. But the thesis being pro- 

1 See Sum. theol. 1, q. 77, a. 2 c., for a compact statement. For details: De spir. creat., 
a. 4c.; De anima, a. 9 c.; a. 10, ad 1m; ad 15m; C. gent. 2, 72, § 5; In 1 Sent., d. 8, q. 5, 
a. 3, ad 2m. St. Thomas derived the idea from Aristotle; see Jn 2 de caelo, lect. 17-18. I 


think we can adopt the principle without committing ourselves to Aristotelian doctrine on 
heavenly bodies. 
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posed will hardly gain credence unless the evidence turns out to be 
recurrent, and the only way to show that is to run quickly through a 
number of relevant questions. If the thesis proves solid, there may be 
compensation for this hasty treatment in the new orientation given 
towards old problems. 


A RECURRENT DUALITY IN THOMIST WRITINGS 


The Notion of the Good 


Let us begin with the very fundamental question of the good, where 
already, it seems to me, we discover a dual notion at work. On the one 
hand, the good is the object of tendency and appetite; as the oft- 
quoted phrase from Aristotle has it, “the good is that which all things 
desire.”? The good is the term of movement of appetite.* Hence the 
regularly occurring statement that the good has the character of an 
end,‘ with the further specification that the good is perfective, that 
what it adds to being is a notional relation of perfectivum.® 

One can prove the goodness of things in this sense. Being is good, 
for all things desire their own perfection, and being is a perfection.‘ 
God is good, as appears from the following argument: The good is the 
object of appetite; all things have an appetite for their perfection; the 
perfection of an effect consists in being like its agent cause, and so the 
agent is the object of appetite in so far as participation in its likeness 


2 In 1 Eth., lect. 1, §§ 9-11. The principle extends also to natural things: As the arrow 
to its target under the direction of the archer, so natural things to their end; “ipsum autem 
tendere in bonum, est appetere bonum. Unde et omnia dixit appetere bonum, inquantum 
tendunt in bonum.” Boethius used this as a basis for showing all things are good: “Omne 
autem tendit ad simile. Quae igitur ad bonum tendunt, bona sunt”; cf. In Boeth. de hebdom., 
lect. 3, § 41. St. Thomas cites the Boethian argument as an authority in a Sed contra (cf. 
De verit., q. 21, a. 2) but does not seem to have used it widely; as we shall see, he simply 
reverses the direction of argument in the Summa theologiae in order to prove God is good. 

3 Sum theol. 1, q. 5, a. 6c. 

4 In 1 Sent., d. 8, q. 1, a. 3; d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 3m; De verit., q. 21, a. 1, ad 8m; ad 9m; 
q. 21, a. 2 c.; Sum. theol., 1, q. 5, a. 4.c.; etc. This gives ample support to the position of 
A. Gardeil that the good is formally constituted by the ratio finis (“Bien,”” DTC 2, 837). 

5 De verit., q. 21, a. 1 c.; q. 21, a. 2 c. Perfectivum is varied to perfectum, but without 
abandonment of the notion that what is good is good for the subject of appetite: Sum. 
theol. 1, q. 5, a. 1 c.; q. 5, a. 3.c.; q. 16, a. 4c. 

8 Sum. theol. 1, q. 5, a. 1 c.; q. 6, a. 1 c. A very full statement on perfection tells us it 
is threefold: being constituted in being, having in addition those accidents necessary 
for operating, and reaching the end in another being (Sum. theol. 1, q. 6, a. 3 c.). 
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is the object of appetite; but God is the first agent cause of all things; 
God, then, will be the object of appetite and must be called good.’ A 
roundabout proof, surely, but one that emphasizes the present point. 
Clearly, in these texts we have to do with a notion of the good that 
accords perfectly with the notion of love as tendency. 

On the other hand, there is an account of the good which is convert- 
ible with being, that takes another approach. The modes of being, we 
are told, divide into special—exemplified by substance, accident, and 
the grades of being—and general, which are found wherever being is 
found: “‘modus generaliter consequens omne ens.’’ The general divide 
into those that pertain to a being in itself and those that pertain to a 
being in relation to another, the latter again into modes by division 
and modes by convenientia. This word, for which English seems to 
lack an accepted technical equivalent, we may translate by “agree- 
ment,” or “harmony,” or “correspondence,” or something of the sort. 
Now if we are going to base a universal mode of being on such a corre- 
spondence, we must find a nature open to such a harmonious relation- 
ship towards all that is. And that nature is soul. But the soul has cog- 
nitional and appetitive powers; the harmonious relationship between 
being and appetite is expressed by the word “good,” that between 
being and intellect by the word “true.’’ 

It seems to me that two quite different viewpoints are operative, 
perhaps without full reflective consciousness, in these approaches to 
the notion of the good. In one the good fills a need and satisfies a 
desire; it is perfective. In the other the good is in harmony with an 
affective faculty; it is conveniens. One would not press a merely verbal 
difference, but conveniens is elastic enough to cover the relations of 
both intellect and will to being. If this does not exclude the notion of 
perfecting, for being perfects both intellect and will, at least it is some- 
thing more generic than the notion of satisfying elicited appetite. 

But the reader will, justly enough, ask for evidence not based too 
narrowly on the meaning of individual terms, since it is the very mean- 
ing of those terms that we are investigating. Much more decisive, I 
think, is the very considerable difference in the way the arguments for 

7 Sum. theol. 1, q. 6, a. 1 c. See article 3, where the proof that God is good by His es- 


sence is based on the account of perfection related in our preceding note. 
® De verit., q. 1, a. 1c. 
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the goodness of being proceed. In one case there is an appeal to the 
appetite everything has for its own being; we conceive a desire shared 
by all things, each in its own way, and running analogously through the 
universe of beings somewhat in the manner of Cajetan’s essence- 
existence relationship. But in the other there is an appeal to the uni- 
versal relationship any rational “appetite’’ has for all beings; we do not 
consider a relationship internal to each and analogously the same in 
them all, but an external relationship of all beings to one term. 

It seems that there are two distinct approaches to the good, and it 
does not seem that St. Thomas clearly systematized them. The second, 
in which good is a harmony or correspondence between being and will, 
is found in both earlier and later works. We have cited the De veritate, 
but the idea occurs in the Sentences period with the perhaps significant 
use of placere to express the will’s response.® It occurs considerably 
later with the substitution of referri for convenire.!° But the notion 
of the good as perfective is so little abandoned that in the De veritate 
itself it becomes the basis of the whole twenty-first question, and later 
runs unimpeded through the Summa theologiae. What is more, the 
word “appetite” occurs in both sets of texts whether the relationship 
is that of desire or what we have preferred to call correspondence or 
harmony. 

Now I believe this is relevant to the question of complacency and 
concern. If we admit the duality of love described in the preceding 
article, we can easily account for that encountered now in the notion 
of the good. The good as perfective is the object of love as appetitive; 
the good as simply harmonious with affective will is the object of love 
as complacent. And, if we consult our own experience, does it not bear 
out some such interpretation? I must confess to a persistent malaise 
before the argument for the thesis, omne ens est bonum, as long as it 
seemed to base the goodness of all things on an actual or potential 


9 In 3 Sent., d. 27, q. 1, a. 4 resp.: Immaterial creatures have a certain infinity in two 
ways, namely, that they are “quodammodo omnia” in knowledge, and that they have an 
affective relation to all things, “ad omnes res inclinationem et ordinem habent, ex qua 
parte accidit eis voluntas, secundum quam omnia placent vel displicent vel actu vel 
potentia.” 

10 De pot., q. 9, a. 7, ad 6m: “Aliquid quod natum sit referri universaliter ad ens; et hoc 
est vel intellectus, ad quem importat relationem verum, aut appetitus, ad quem importat 
relationem bonum; nam bonum est quod omnia appetunt.” 
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desire I have for them because I need them to perfect me; but I find it 
realistic enough to speak of a complacency of the affective faculty in 
what is, or, in Forest’s phrase, of a consent to being. 

Further, the Thomist use of appetere can often be interpreted with- 
out violence in this sense of complacency. In the undeveloped terminol- 
ogy of complacent willing to which reference has been made, what 
other term was readily available for this sense? What term is now 
available? Complacency? Consent? Correspondence? Until some term 
has acquired that precision of technical usage which serves to exclude 
the haze of literary connotations, none will be wholly acceptable. In 
any case, the point now at issue seems to have been settled by St. 
Thomas himself in our favor when he expressly extended the meaning 
of appetere beyond the sense of desire for what we have not." In short, 
the duality of the Thomist viewpoint on the good seems to correspond 
quite exactly to the duality of his viewpoint on willing and to have been 
left, like the latter, without systematic elaboration. 


The Good as Good-for-Me 


The clarification reached in the preceding section bears on a second 
question, which therefore, despite its long and famous history, we may 
now venture to handle with brevity. Over half a century ago, Pierre 
Rousselot raised an agitation that has not yet subsided by setting up 
a dichotomy between what he called the physical and ecstatic concepts 
of love. In the ecstatic conception, love is for the other; in just so far 
as it includes the thought of self does it cease to be genuine love. Ac- 
cording to the physical notion, purely ecstatic love is impossible; love 


1 See the discussion on “appetite” in God, pp. 219-24 infra.—Is the account of the 
good given in this section relevant to a special problem that occupied St. Thomas, namely, 
that we do not say that what simply is, is simply good (except in God)? (A number of texts 
may be found in the third article of Sister Verda Clare on the subject, ‘Whether Every- 
thing That Is, Is Good: Marginal Notes on St. Thomas’s Exposition of Boethius’s De 
hebdomadibus’”’; it appeared in Laval théologique et philosophique 5 [1949] 119-40.) Why 
do we insist that a man be virtuous, etc., before we say he is simply good? Because we think 
of the good as something to be attained for our perfection and of its nonattainment as a 
state of loss worse than nonexistence. And, of course, the good does perfect us; but is not 
its loss also a failure to be, so that, in the measure in which we are not good, there is also 
nonbeing? If this state of nonbeing were really worse than utter annihilation, the problem 
would recur, but scriptural language on this point is not to be taken as a metaphysical 
statement but interpreted according to other thought-patterns, for it seems good to God 
to conserve the lost in their evil and their partial nonbeing. 
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of self is the measure of all other love, there is continuity between the 
love of desire and the love of friendship, and love of self is brought 
into relation with the love of God above all things by reducing the 
former to the latter as one of its forms: we seek our own good in seeking 
to become like God.” 

Rousselot put St. Thomas among those holding the physical concep- 
tion, and certainly there is no lack of Thomist statements to support 
that classification.'* Other students of St. Thomas, however, have ob- 
jected that the view according to which the good is necessarily the 
good-for-me is by no means an adequate translation of his thought. A. 
Thiry contrasts Aristotelian eudaemonism and the corresponding 
Thomist concept, and adduces the difference between a love of con- 
templation for the act’s sake (based on self-love) and a love of con- 
templation based on love of the object.* L.-B. Geiger asserts, on 
Thomist grounds, that our love is fixed in God not because God brings 
us the greatest delight but because He is in truth the good."* On the 
other hand, as Z. Alszeghy rightly points out, self-regarding and not 
self-regarding are contradictories, not contraries.'* And, although he 
would allow a concrete mingling of the two in one person, this is surely 
said with the requisite rider understood: non simul, non sub eodem 
respectu, etc. In any case, our present question is one of Thomist 
principles: if love is always physical, it can never be purely ecstatic. 
If St. Thomas holds the physical concept in the sense defined by 

3 Pierre Rousselot, Pour I’ histoire du probléme de Vamour au moyen &ge (Miinster, 1908). 

13 In div. nom., c. 4, lect. 9, § 406: “Unumquodque amamus inquantum est bonum 
nostrum”’; this whole /ectio is an emphatic assertion of the physical concept. Sum. theol. 
1-2, q. 34, a. 1, ad 2m: “In eis est naturalis appetitus . .. qui movetur in id quod est eis 
conveniens.” C. gent. 3, 108, 5 (Leonine number): “Cum nullius rei appetitus tendat nisi 
in proprium bonum ... .” 

8 Aristote et saint Thomas d’ Aquin (Louvain-—Paris, 1957) pp. 254-57; Fr. Thiry’s con- 
tribution to this symposium is, ‘Saint Thomas et la morale d’Aristote,” pp. 229-58. He 
cites In 3 Sent., d. 35, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 1: “Ex duplici parte potest operatio cognitivae affectari. 
Uno modo inquantum est perfectio cognoscentis; et talis affectatio operationis cognitivae 
procedit ex amore sui, et sic erat affectio in vita contemplativa philosophorum. Alio modo 
inquantum terminatur ad objectum; et sic contemplationis desiderium procedit ex amore 
objecti . . . et sic habet affectionem vita contemplativa sanctorum.” 

16 Le probléme de l'amour chez saint Thomas d’ Aquin (Montréal-Paris, 1952) p. 91, with 
reference to Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 26, a. 3, ad 3m: “Magis autem amamus Deum amore amici- 
tiae quam amore concupiscentiae: quia maius est in se bonum Dei quam participare pos- 
sumus fruendo ipso.” 

16 Grundformen der Liebe: Die Theorie der Gottesliebe bei dem hl. Bonaventura (Rome, 
1946) pp. 195-97. 
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Rousselot—and the texts indicate he did—then he cannot consistently 
exclude from love the regard for self. 

As far as the immediate purpose of this article goes, I think we can 
evade the full force of the difficulty by referring the physical conception 
to that love which we have called concern and is manifested in tend- 
ency. Then the love we call complacency, because its object is being, 
will neither exclude nor consciously include reference to the self’s needs. 
It will correspond to the sachbetont love based on dignitas which Al- 
szeghy finds emphasized in St. Bonaventure, and to the objective aspect 
based on intelligent specification which Geiger finds in St. Thomas. In 
this love reference to self is absent, not by a kind of positive exclusion, 
but because the question simply does not arise in the first instance; 
a love whose frame of reference is being will be quite universal and 
take thought of self-satisfaction only in a second moment by the addi- 
tion of restrictive considerations. Moreover, since we do not claim that 
St. Thomas integrated his many statements on love, the “always” of 
the difficulty need not weigh on us; it simply does not mean “always,” 
and the seeming universality of the texts adduced is met by referring 
them to the love of tendency which was regularly uppermost in his 
mind. 

I believe this position is sound enough as far as it goes. But it may 
be argued that the same problem, “Isa love that is not egoist possible?” 
must be transferred also to the love of complacency. Granted that 
there is as yet no question of tendency, the question can still be put, 
Why is will complacent in the good? Is a good that is wholly without 
relation to me a possible object of complacency? It may be demanded 
of us that something analogous to the Thomist physical concept be 
assigned to the love of complacency as well. If so, we might approach 
the problem in the following way: B. Lonergan has suggested with 
regard to the love of tendency that the phrase, appetitus tendit in 
bonum sibi conveniens, refers simply to the specialization of appetite, 
each appetite having its own proper object: “Appetite as appetite is 
indifferently egoistic or altruistic: my hunger is for my good; but mater- 
nal instinct is for the good of the child; and rational appetite, with the 
specialized object of the reasonable good, moves on an absolute level 
to descend in favor of self or others as reason dictates.’’”” This, I think, 


"™ THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 4 (1943) 484, in the article, “Finality, Love, Marriage,” pp. 
477-510. 
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may be adapted to apply to love of the good that simply is. As there is 
some proper object for that act of sensitive complacency which arises 
before all desire, so there is a proper object for the rational complacency 
which approves, independently of rational desire, the good that is. 
This proper object can be called in a sense the good-for-me, but since 
the aspect of “me”’ here relevant is that faculty of the human spirit 
by which I am open to the good universally, the good-for-me is the 
absolute good convertible with being or with all that is. This seems to 
be the force of the opening article of the De veritate. The good is a 
notional relation added to being; it cannot be added except by refer- 
ence to a term; that term is the “I,”’ not, however, as desiring its own 
perfection, but as simply corresponding affectively to being and 
thereby, in fact, being perfected. 


Judging the Good and Willing It 


We have not yet finished with the notion of the good. It may be 
granted now that the notion can apply to a good that simply is, as well 
as to a good that perfects another, and that the good that simply is is 
good for me in a way parallel to that in which the truth of things is 
truth for me while remaining absolute and independent of my knowl- 
edge. But there are ambiguities in the preceding section, and they 
emerge clearly with the putting of a further question: The good is a 
ratio, an intelligibility, a modus essendi, that is intellectually discover- 
able in being; where does that ratio intervene cognitionally? Before or 
after the complacent response of will? Do we first judge a thing is good 
and so love it, or do we first judge a thing to be, then love it, and so 
judge it to be good? 

Of course, the prima-facie evidence is in favor of the first alternative, 
and I think it safe to suppose that the overwhelming weight of opinion 
will come down on that side. It will seem pretty obvious that what we 
call a value judgment must precede any willing of the good. As St. 
Thomas says repeatedly, the object of the will is the bonum intellectum, 
and this seems to mean the good understood as good; the will, he says, 
is open to all that intellect proposes to it sub ratione boni."* As sensitive 
appetite responds, not to mere imagination, but to that sensitive esti- 


18 C, gent. 2, 27: “Voluntas igitur ad quaelibet se nata est extendere quae ei intellectus 
sub ratione boni proponere potest.” 
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mate of the harmful or helpful which corresponds to intellectual evalu- 
ation, so rational appetite responds only when something is proposed 
to it as good.!* The law at stake here is extended even to the doctrine 
of the Trinitarian processions, where we must suppose the Word to 
express the divine goodness if He is to be a principle of proceeding 
Love; the Son is a Word, but the analogy is not that of any word we 
might care to conceive, it is that of a word that enkindles love.” In a 
similar context we are told expressly that there are two acts of appre- 
hension: one of the true, the other of the good; it is the latter that is the 
perfect apprehension serving as analogy for the divine Word.”! 

How, it may be asked, could things be otherwise on the view that 
love proceeds rationally from judgment? What sort of blind, irrational 
love would it be that did not follow intellectual recognition of the good 
but dictated to the intellect what it is to declare? Such an overthrow 
of reason would outdo even the ancient Sit pro ratione voluntas. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong, even rigorous, case for the opposite 
view; nor does it, I think, involve in any way a love that is irrational. 
The basic point to be made here is this: If Thomist arguments for the 
convertibility of being with the good mean anything at all, they mean 
that will is referable directly to being as being, not primarily to being 
as good. The datum of the argument in De veritate, q. 1, a. 1, is being; 
the proposition is to show that being is true and good: the middle 
term is the reference of being to those faculties of the soul which can 
know and love being. It is being itself that is referred to will, not the 
good ; for we define the good through a notional relation added to being 
and prove it through proving the relation; it would be ridiculous to 

19 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 9, a. 1, ad 2m: “Sicut imaginatio formae sine aestimatione con- 


venientis vel nocivi, non movet appetitum sensitivum; ita nec apprehensio veri sine 
ratione boni et appetibilis. Unde intellectus speculativus non movet, sed intellectus 


practicus.” 
20 Sum. theol. 1, q. 43, a. 5, ad 2m: “Filius autem est Verbum, non qualecumque, sed 
spirans Amorem.... Non igitur secundum quamlibet perfectionem intellectus mittitur 


Filius; sed secundum talem instructionem intellectus, qua prorumpat in affectum amoris.” 

In 1 Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 1 c.: “Et quia potest esse duplex intuitus, vel veri simpli- 
citer, vel ulterius secundum quod verum extenditur in bonum et conveniens, et haec est 
perfecta apprehensio; ideo est duplex verbum, scilicet rei prolatae quae placet, quod spirat 
amorem, et hoc est verbum perfectum; et verbum rei quae etiam displicet.” Désplicet 
seems to be used here in the neutral sense: will is neither pleased nor displeased, it is 
simply indifferent (see the variant given by the Parma edition for the words following 
those quoted). 
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suppose the relation in order to prove it, and, even if the proof pro- 
ceeded by another route, we should still have to face the difficulty 
that it is not the relation which is related, or even the related subject, 
but simply the subject itself of the relation. On the other hand, it 
makes sense to say that being is referable to a power of the soul that 
responds affectively to it, that therefore being acquires a notional rela- 
tion to the will, and that by reason of this relation we call being good. 
Even in De veritate, q. 21, a. 1, where this relation is in the class per- 
fectivum, it remains a mere relation of reason added to being. Quite 
clearly, it is being itself that is referred to will, not being as good. 

Now this implies that we have simply to judge that a thing is, in 
order to love it. There are passages which come close to stating this: 
Intellect is first aware of being (ipsum ens), then of its knowing being, 
then of its voluntary reaction to being (se appetere ens).2* The simple 
seriation of this passage rings true to all that we have so far discovered 
on willing as complacency and related topics. Things are; we know 
things are, and, knowing our knowing, call them true; we love the 
things that are, and, knowing our loving, call them good. 

Further, there is a striking text in which St. Thomas makes the being 
of things and not their truth the cause of intellectual truth.” Is it not 
in full accord with the doctrine of the transcendental modes to make 
the parallel assertion: the being of things and not their goodness is 
the cause of rational love? I am well enough aware that the parallel 
may be challenged on the ground that St. Thomas himself contrasts 
knowledge and love in this point. Another ratio intervenes between 
being and loving: the true regards being immediately, the good through 
the mediation of another ratio, namely, the perfect. But it is only to 
repeat the point made several times already to say that here and else- 
where, as in the texts quoted at the beginning of this section, we must 

2 Sum. theol. 1, q. 16, a. 4, ad 2m: “Secundum hoc est aliquid prius ratione, quod prius 
cadit in intellectu. Intellectus autem per prius apprehendit ipsum ens; et secundario ap- 
prehendit se intelligere ens; et tertio apprehendit se appetere ens. Unde primo est ratio 
entis, secundo ratio veri, tertio ratio boni, licet bonum sit in rebus.”’ 

3 Sum. theol. 1, q. 16, a. 1, ad 3m: “Licet veritas intellectus nostri a re causetur, non 
tamen oportet quod in re per prius inveniatur ratio veritatis. ... Esse rei, non veritas 
eius, causat veritatem intellectus.” 

™ Sum. theol. 1, q. 16, a. 4 c.: “Verum propinquius se habet ad ens... quam bonum 


[se habet ad ens]. Nam verum respicit ipsum esse simpliciter et immediate: ratio autem 
boni consequitur esse, secundum quod est aliquo modo perfectum; sic enim appetibile est.” 
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ask whether St. Thomas bases himself on the view that dogs his whole 
work, that love is tendency and the good the object of desire or an end. 
For, if so, there is room left for a more fundamental view of willing and 
the good; if not, then, of course, our thesis is in ruins, but also it leaves 
us with grave difficulties inherent in Thomist doctrine. 

If love as tendency to an end inspires the statements that prima 
facie oppose us, then it seems possible to account for the introduction 
of the notion “‘perfective’’ between being and the will’s response, and 
to postulate a value judgment in some general sense for every act of 
such a love. The process of a human act in the moral sense is governed 
throughout by the willing of the end. But will of the end cannot be a 
principle of deliberating and choosing a means unless there is already 
recognition of the end as perfective. To call it an end is already to im- 
ply the notion “perfective” and to require a value judgment as a basis 
for the tendency of will. But this still leaves room for a willing in the 
sense of Thomist complacency that is based directly on knowledge of 
being; if we have succeeded in proving anything at all, it is that the 
good is not exclusively a motive for action; as in beatitude will does 
not tend actively but rests in that which intellect apprehends,”* so that 
earthly state of will which imperfectly anticipates beatitude is a matter 
of resting in mere affective correspondence with that which is. 

But if one insists that love as tendency is the exclusively valid con- 
cept, he will not regard the notion of the perfective as expressing a 
particular relationship between being and the will; it will necessarily 
apply universally. However, I think he will find it quite impossible 
then to maintain the Thomist doctrine on what we now call the tran- 
scendental good. Being is all-inclusive; outside being there is nothing.”* 
The modes, therefore, that are convertible with being add nothing 
real to being. They add nothing absolute, and they do not even add 
real relations; all they add is a relation of reason.” Where does the 


%C. gent. 3, 116, 2: “Adhaesio. .. quae est per intellectum, completionem recipit per 
eam quae est voluntatis: quia per voluntatem homo quodammodo quiescit in eo quod in- 
tellectus apprehendit.” 

% See B. Lonergan, Imsight: A Study of Human Understanding (London—New York, 
1957) chap. 12. 

™ De verit., q. 21, a. 1 c.: “Oportet quod bonum, ex quo non contrahit ens, addat aliquid 
super ens, quod sit rationis tantum”’; De pot., q. 9, a. 7, ad 6m: “‘Aliquid secundum rationem 
tantum .. . vel negatio .. . vel relatio”; see also De verit., q. 21, a. 1, ad 8m et 9m. 
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notion of the perfect find its place in this situation? Is it distinct from 
the notion of being? If so, as prior to the good, it will surely be a trans- 
cendental notion too. Is it distinct from the notion of the good? If so, 
we have two transcendental modes of being in the perfect and the 
good. If not, what do we mean by speaking of it as an intermediate 
ratio between being and good? I think we are forced to the conclusion 
that the position taken by St. Thomas on the perfect is a particular 
one, coherent with a particular view of love, that it does not express 
the ultimate notion of the good emerging here and there in his writings, 
that once love is taken as complacency a special ratio intervening be- 
tween known being and affective correspondence is simply superfluous. 

When, therefore, God understands His own being, He has under- 
stood all there is to be understood in the divine essence; there is nothing 
left over to be understood in a more perfect act and expressed in a more 
perfect word which now utters His goodness as well. Similarly with 
our apprehension of being; if the good is a truly transcendental mode 
of being, it can add nothing except a relation of reason to what is 
already apprehended, and that relation of reason is based on the 
orientation of will to being. There is first judgment of being, then there 
is mere affective response in the will, or correspondence, or compla- 
cency, or, if you like, consent to being.” So delicate an act is not likely 
to impinge on consciousness with the acute clarity of appetite, and so 
the notion of good will commonly proceed from our orientation to an 
end to be acquired or the perfective; in any case, minds dominated by 
longing for the kingdom of God will be led spontaneously to emphasize 
the latter aspect. 

Finally, the good conceived as involving a relation of will to being 
is not irrational. It is as rational as the judgment of being, this in turn 
as rational as being itself, and being is rational as deriving from the 

%8 This close linking of love with the contemplation of being may suggest to some the 
position taken in different works by A. Hayen: L’Intentionnel selon saint Thomas (2nd ed.; 
Paris, 1954) pp. 216-22; “Le lien de la connaissance et du vouloir dans |’acte d’exister 
selon saint Thomas d’Aquin,”’ Doctor communis 3 (1950) 54-72; “Le ‘Cercle’ de la connais- 
sance humaine selon saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue philosophique de Louvain 54 (1956) 
561-604 (cf. p. 599). I should be happy to claim the authority of Fr. Hayen in my favor, 
and I believe there may be a link with his position in what I have written here, but I 
think it important to notice one rather fundamental difference: in the above presentation 
will does not contribute at all to the objectivity of knowledge, or to making knowledge 


more perfect as knowledge (except, of course, with regard to other knowledge, as when I 
will to study). 
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Creator. Since only sin is unintelligible,” and sin is not something that 
is, all that is will be the object of complacency. 


Speculative and Practical Intellect 


The preceding section is directly relevant to the relation between 
speculative and practical intellect; perhaps a few remarks on that 
perplexing question will be in order here, brief though they must be. 

St. Thomas tells us that it is not speculative but practical intellect 
that moves the appetite.*® The doctrine derives from the De anima and 
is recurrent in St. Thomas.*! Conversely, as it is only practical intellect 
that moves to action, so it is only practical intellect that is corrupted 
by passion.*? Passion, so to speak, is indifferent to truth except when 
truth interferes with its indulgence; hence it cheerfully allows triangles 
to enclose two right angles, but is apt to take issue with intellectual 
pronouncements on divorce, birth control, and the like.* 

This seems straightforward enough: speculative intellect is concerned 
with being, practical with doing. The trouble is, there is a meeting 
point between being and doing, one is not sure to which function of 
intellect it is to be assigned, and the evidence in St. Thomas is not 
clearly all on one side. Thus, if one goes back to the De anima, one 
finds that the whole process involving practical intellect is under the 
influence of appetite of the end, that practical intellect supposes the 
ends of conduct to be already determined.* In other words, it is not 

29 See B. Lonergan on the point, in THEOLOGICAL Stuptes 3 (1942) 547-52. 

3 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 9, a. 1, ad 2m; see supra n. 19 for the text. 

3 In 3 de anima, lect. 14, §§ 813-15: Speculative intellect may consider purely specula- 
tive questions (the angles of a triangle are together equal to two right angles) or questions 
of conduct (agibilia); but the former are in no way agibilia, and the latter are considered 
speculatively and universally, not practically; hence in no case does speculative intellect 
move the appetite. See Sum. theol. 1, q. 14, a. 16 c., for a very full statement; also q. 79, 
a. 11 c.: “Intellectus speculativus est qui, quod apprehendat, non ordinat ad opus, sed ad 
solam veritatis considerationem: practicus vero intellectus dicitur, qui hoc quod appetit, 
ordinat ad opus”; C. gent. 1, 72, 6: “Unde intellectus speculativus non movet; neque imagi- 
natio pura absque aestimatione.” 

2 In 6 Eth., lect. 4, § 1169; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 33, a. 3 c. 

% The question here is one of opposition of truths, where reason suffers from passion 
ratione contrarietatis; if one is drunk, however, both mathematics and ethics may suffer; 
cf. Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 33, a. 3 c. 

4 In 3 de anima, lect. 15, §§ 821-24: ““Appetere est quidam motus in aliud tendens. Sed 
illud cuius est appetitus, scilicet appetibile, est principium intellectus practici. Nam illud, 
quod est primo appetibile, est finis a quo incipit consideratio intellectus practici. Cum 
enim volumus aliquid deliberare de agendis, primo supponimus finem ... .” 
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the function of practical intellect to determine the ends it serves; pre- 
sumably, then, it is the function of speculative intellect. The Ethics, 
though hesitant, would imply the same doctrine, for practical intellect 
is limited to deliberation on means to ends that are somehow given.* 

Independent works, too, give speculation this role with regard to 
ends. Early in his career, St. Thomas linked love with speculative 
intellect and the contemplative life, saying that will belongs to both 
speculative and practical intellect in so far as ends pertain to both.” 
This notion persists at least in principle far into the Summa period 
when he still connects beatitude with the exercise of speculative under- 
standing; there seems no reason for postulating an act of practical 
intellect to account for the delight of will that pertains to beatitude. 
It agrees also with late texts linking contemplation of the good and 
beautiful with love: ““The contemplation of spiritual beauty or good- 
ness is the principle of spiritual love.”*” For one naturally supposes 
contemplation, as opposed to action, to be a function of the speculative 
intellect; at any rate, students of the beautiful would almost certainly 
demur at finding their pursuits listed among the practical avocations. 
Yet there is here a “moving”’ of “‘appetite.” 

But, I said, the evidence is not clearly all on one side. Ends seem 


% In 6 Eth., lect. 2, § 1131: “Finis . . . determinatus est homini a natura. ... Ea autem 
quae sunt ad finem, non sunt nobis determinata a natura, sed per rationem investiganda 
.... Et secundum hoc determinatur veritas rationis practicae secundum concordiam ad 
appetitum rectum.” But there is a hesitancy; cf. ibid. § 1132: “Intellectus practicus prin- 
cipium quidem habet in universali consideratione . . . sed terminatur eius consideratio in 
particulari operabili.” 

36 In 3 Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 3, sol. 2, ad 3m: “Coniunctio intellectus ad voluntatem non 
facit intellectum practicum, sed ordinatio eius ad opus; quia voluntas communis est et 
speculativo et practico. Voluntas enim est finis. Sed finis invenitur in speculativo et prac- 
tico intellectu.”’ Jbid., d. 27, q. 1, a. 4, ad 4m: “A vita contemplativa non excluditur volun- 
tas et amor, sicut nec intellectus a vita activa et ideo non potest harum gradus distingui 
secundum gradus duarum vitarum.” The argument here had been: knowledge pertains to 
the contemplative life, love to the practical; but the contemplative is higher than the 
practical, hence knowledge is higher than love.—In this same period, however, ends are 
attributed to practical intellect in opposition to speculative: “Sicut in ratione speculativa 
sunt innata principia demonstrationum, ita in ratione practica sunt innati fines”; ibid., 
d. 33, q. 2, a. 4, sol. 4. 

37 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 27, a. 2 c.; cf. ibid., q. 27, a. 1, ad 3m: the good is “‘id quod sim- 
pliciter complacet appetitui,” the beautiful “id cuius ipsa apprehensio placet.”’ See also 
In Boeth. de hebdom., prol., where contemplation is compared to play as being free from 
ulterior interest: “(Nullam anxietatem patitur, quasi exspectans aliquid quo desit.” 
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to pertain exclusively to practical intellect in other passages. The de- 
tailed accounts of law and prudence contrast it with speculative intel- 
lect and show that it gives the ends themselves of conduct: In practical 
reason there are certain basic elements corresponding to naturally 
known principles; these are ends. And there are other elements corre- 
sponding to conclusions; and these are in the field of prudence.* 
Thus we have practical intellect driven by ends without questioning 
them, concerned together with speculative intellect about ends, and 
having as part of its own proper scope the declaration of ends. Simi- 
larly, we have speculative intellect kept remote from appetite, and we 
have it involved in the moving of appetite. Is there a real problem here, 
or only the fluidity of usage anyone might adopt when he expects his 
words to be taken in context and not brought together piecemeal from 
separated discussions? One would like to study the historical side of 
the question before attempting a final answer, but, on the basis of 
results so far, these points may be suggested as relevant: The difference 
between complacentia boni and intentio bonz is real, not merely nominal. 
If one recognizes this, he can grant that will may respond to the good 
in passive affection, and so have no trouble whatever in admitting both 
that speculative intellect “moves” the will and that “moving” the 
will is the exclusive province of practical intellect; the “moving” is 
simply taken in two different senses. Speculative intellect moves the 
will to harmony with the good that it presents as being; practical intel- 
lect moves the will to pursuit of the good that may be achieved. 
There may be terminological difficulties. One is this: Is the good 
that is merely contemplated to be called an end? It is standard Thomist 
practice to identify bonum with finis, but perhaps if we are going to 
implement fully the hints he has left on complacency, it would be 
clearer to reserve the word “end” for the good which is the object of 
appetite or intentio. 
Another: At what point will we stop speaking of speculative intellect 
and begin to speak of practical? It does not seem that we can determine 
3 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 47, a. 6 c.: “Sicut autem in ratione speculativa sunt quaedam ut 
naturaliter nota, quorum est intellectus; et quaedam quae per illa innotescunt, scilicet 
conclusiones, quarum est scientia: ita in ratione practica praeexistunt quaedam ut prin- 
cipia naturaliter nota, et huiusmodi sunt fines virtutum moralium...et quaedam sunt 


in ratione practica ut conclusiones....” Cf. sbid. 1-2, q. 94, a. 4.c.; q. 19, a. 3, ad 2m; 
also the text given at the end of n. 36 supra. 
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this beforehand by distinguishing the good that is from the good that 
is to be done; for we can study a situation (what is) with the most 
practical, indeed mercenary, of motives, and we can study rules of 
conduct (what is to be done) for motives that end with knowing. After 
all, there is, in the realm of ethics, an element given in the nature of 
things, and there are necessities and possibilities whose being is poten- 
tially derivative from what is; all this can be asserted rationally and 
loved affectively even though one is not at the moment concerned with 
personal conduct. The Psalmist joyously proclaims his delight in the 
law. I have no doubt that he delighted in the deeds by which he kept 
the law and in the good that keeping the law brought him, and again 
that he delighted in the law by reason of the love of friendship binding 
him to its Giver. But can we exclude from the range of his considera- 
tions that delight in what is that we have come to know as compla- 
cency? There is a noble, disinterested contentment with the law that 
arises merely from understanding its truth and beauty in itself and as 
an expression of God’s mind, from seeing its place in the given order of 
the universe, not as graven on stone tablets for a check to my way- 
ward feet but as written for my contemplation on the pages of being 
as part of all that is. In the preceding article attention was drawn toa 
moment of sheer complacency even in the course of carrying out one’s 
purpose in the election of means, and it seemed that a fortiori such an 
act should be distinguished from desire of the end in the Thomist 
intentio finis. There does not really seem to be any limit that we can 
set to speculative complacency in the field of conduct. In other words, 
the distinction of speculative and practical intellect is not determined 
simply by objective factors; the subjective orientation is also relevant. 
As Aristotle said, “intellectus practicus differt fine a speculativo,’** 
and one’s purpose can be changed at will. 


Possession of the Good 


There is one more member to be added to this series of closely linked 
questions before we leave it for what may be more congenial topics. It 
concerns the possession of the good and union with it, a question 
raised in the preceding article and too important to be left unanswered. 

As one will by now have come to expect, I find here the same duality 


3 Sum. theol. 1, q. 14, a. 16 c.; q. 79, a. 11 c.; In 3 de anima, lect. 15, § 820. 
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of thought as in other areas, deriving, in my opinion, from the same 
twofold aspect of the good. One side of the duality is already familiar. 
The viewpoint that regards the will as tendency also regards the good 
as known but absent. We are separated from the good and move to- 
wards union with it, not of course passibus corporis but affectibus men- 
tis. This image governs the division of degrees in charity: withdrawing 
from sin, advancing in good, adhering to God.*° In all this, however, 
one is considered to know the good; otherwise, one would not seek it. 

But, on the other side, there are statements according to which the 
good is possessed simply by knowledge. From the first, St. Thomas 
writes, we wish to acquire the intelligible end; we acquire it, however, 
when it becomes present to us through the act of intellect." The doc- 
trine soon receives further refinement: practical intellect is directed 
to a good that is external to it, but speculative intellect has its good 
within itself in the contemplation of truth.” In slightly different con- 
cepts: practical knowledge is not sought for its own sake, and so we 
do not rejoice in it as in an end; the contrary is true of speculative 
knowledge.“ 

This agrees with the Thomist position on beatitude. I need hardly 
labor the point that the possession of God which is the essence of the 
beatific vision is understanding what God is,“ and the texts on imper- 
fect beatitude“ show that here too the emphasis is regularly on the 
contemplation of truth. Not only knowledge of God but consideration 
of the speculative sciences too is a certain participation of final hap- 
piness.“* In view of all this St. Thomas can quote with full approval 

40 See THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 20 (1959) 23-25, 37. 

“| Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 3, a. 4 c.: “A principio volumus consequi finem intelligibilem; 
consequimur autem ipsum per hoc quod fit praesens nobis per actum intellectus.” 

Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 3, a. 5, ad 2m: “Intellectus practicus ordinatur ad bonum quod est 
extra ipsum, sed intellectus speculativus habet bonum in seipso, scilicet contemplationem 
veritatis.” 

® Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 8, a. 8, ad 3m: “Cognitionis practicae fructus non potest esse in 
ipsa: quia talis cognitio non scitur propter se, sed propter aliud. Sed cognitio speculativa 
habet fructum in seipsa, scilicet certitudinem eorum quorum est.” Notice, for the correct 
interpretation of these texts, C. gent. 4, 19, 8: “Nec solum amati cognitio amatur, sed 
secundum quod in se bonum est.” 

“ Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 3, a. 8 c. 

4 Listed in THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es 20 (1959) 36, note 98. See especially Sum. theol. 1-2, 


q. 3, a. 2, ad 4m; q. 3, a. 3.c.; q. 3, a. Sc. 
“© Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 3, a. 6 c.; cf. q. 66, a. 3, ad 1m. 
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Aristotle’s pregnant point that the contemplative life is nearer perfect 
beatitude than the active is, in being less dependent on external goods 
for its exercise. 

We seek, then, to come into possession of the good we already know, 
and we possess it by knowing it. The paradox requires some explana- 
tion within the boundaries of knowing itself, and, of course, the neces- 
sary distinction is readily at hand: it is one thing to know that God is, 
and another to understand Him or to know what He is; it is by under- 
standing Him that we possess Him definitively as our final good, and 
consequently He is in some measure an absent God and an absent 
good while we lack the beatific vision. 

So much is familiar and would need no emphasis here did it not 
force into clearer light the conditions of complacency and concern. 
Complacency regards the good that is, and there is possession already 
by the mere fact that we know it to be and respond affectively; that 
is true, but the knowing involves some measure of understanding. It 
is common in the prolonged agony of personal suffering to ask over 
and over: Why did this have to happen? To accept pain and loss is 
hard enough at any time, but the crushing factor is a sense of their 
futility; one cannot bow down before a completely irrational fate that 
blindly takes its toll of human happiness and say, “It is good.” Job 
pours out his torrent of why’s and searches the reason and wisdom of 
God’s ways, and in a homelier sphere Pippa’s simple awareness of a 
God giving order to the universe is reason enough to sing, “‘All’s right 
with the world!’’ So the Saviour of us all not only drew courage from 
understanding the purpose of His dying but tried to communicate its 
meaning beforehand to His disciples that they too might understand 
and, understanding, accept and, accepting, have within themselves 

© Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 4, a. 7 c. See also article 8 on our dependence on friends, and Js 
Boeth. de hebdom., prol.—In these paragraphs on union with God I have touched rather 
lightly on a very controverted chapter of Thomist theology. But perhaps the reader will 
grant that my limited purpose allows me to bypass the controversy. First, I do not have 
to take sides in the dispute over the ontological or intentional presence of God; I presume 

all agree that there is intentional presence, either sensu aiente or negante, and that is 
enough for me. Next, within this intentional context, I am concerned only with that aspect 
of union which is possession of the good, and the one relevant point here is that intellect, 
not will, is the primary potency in that possession. There is a summary of recent discus- 
sion on union with God in Ch. Baumgartner’s “Bulletin de théologie dogmatique,” Re- 


cherches de science religieuse 47 (1959) 125-35. 
* Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 3, a. 8 c. 
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the counterweight to anxiety. To understand the good that is is to 
possess it already, and we can assert this to be essential beatitude 
without denying their importance to corporeal factors accompanying 
the lumen gloriae. 

The good that is not yet is the object of concern. Obviously God is 
not a concern in the sense that He is not yet, but our understanding of 
God is a not-yet and so our possession of Him by understanding is a 
concern, as likewise are all those things or artifacts or operations which 
are involved in coming to understand what He is. Where another end 
than union with God is pursued, concerns, ultimate and intermediate, 
will vary accordingly. Further, it seems possible to include under this 
heading not only those concerns which manifest our regard for self 
but equally those concerns which express our care for others; and so 
divine agapé and mother love and a friend’s sacrifice can be grouped 
under one analogous concept and linked with desire for salvation 
and even with wholly selfish pursuits. 

The shift of will from one state to another is effected by intellectual 
advertence to new factors: “According to the different aspects of the 
apprehended object, different responses will follow in the will.’’** One 
may understand the form and purpose of a thing and consent to its 
being; one may know, without understanding it fully, that something 
is and then there may be consent to its being on a priori grounds with 
desire for further understanding; one may know and consent to the 
being of a thing but at the same time recognize its state of potentiality 
and desire its actuation. I earlier quoted texts on the knowledge that 
is causative of things; but St. Thomas tells us that the good of non- 
existent things works causally too.*° The correspondence between 

Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 40, a. 2 c.: “Quia vis cognitiva movet appetitivam, repraesentando 


ei suum obiectum, secundum diversas rationes obiecti apprehensi, subsequuntur diversi 
motus in vi appetitiva.” 

5° Sum. theol. 1, q. 5, a. 2, ad 2m. The response aims at showing how “bonum ad plura 
se extendit quam ens,” how nonexistents can be good without being; St. Thomas says, 
“non secundum praedicationem, sed secundum causalitatem.” I do not know how much 
of this is due to a superfluous concern for saving Dionysius. Certainly St. Thomas assigned 
a causal role to ideas, and this at least is prior to the causality of goodness. I am inclined 
to think that being and the good are convertible from the viewpoint of complacency even 
here; the relation of complacency and desire with regard to the nonexistent would be this: 
complacency regards the nonexistent only in relation to being, as potentially part of the 
universe, while desire adds a relation to operation, to intervention, to making the non- 
being be. 
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intellect and will is far-reaching, and there can hardly be any other 
limits to the possible complications of willing than the possible com- 
plications of judgment on being and its modes. It is impossible to 
follow up all the emerging lines of thought now. The main point here 
is that possession of the good by understanding is correlative to the 
love of complacency. For the rest I must be content to distinguish 
elements as clearly as possible, leaving their exploitation to another 
occasion. 

Thus, to judgment of what is there corresponds an affective com- 
placency of the will which comes to rest in this act as in a term. But 
the same intellect which has arrived at knowledge of what is may 
advance to a knowledge of what is not yet but could fittingly be; 
the result in will is a velle finem. This, in its first stage, is still passive, 
still receiving, still a form of complacency; but a further judgment 
makes us aware that the good which is not yet can be effected through 
our own efforts and by appropriate means, and then will responds with 
the first indeterminate intentio finis.*' At this point deliberation about 
means can occur, the via motionis has begun, and freedom emerges. 
That radical anxiety, indeterminate, without definite object, about 
which modern thinkers talk, would seem to follow on a judgment 
that may be a counterpart to the judgment issuing in intentio finis. 
That is, as we may advert to the possibility of effecting or reaching 
the totality of what can be, so we may advert to the possibility of not 
reaching it, the possibility of loss, of loss indefinitely, loss on the total 
scale. The derivative anxieties about this and that are a simpler 
matter, concerning some particular end or the means to it.” 


51 Intentio supposes an ordering of something to an end but does not suppose that ways 
and means are determined. It supposes an ordering of something to an end; Sum. theol. 
1-2, q. 12, a. 1, ad 3m: intentio is an act of the will, “praesupposita ordinatione rationis 
ordinantis aliquid in finem’”’; ibid., a. 5, sed contra: “‘intentio finis importat ordinationem 
alicuius in finem.” It does not suppose determination of the means, which is a function of 
the electio; for intentio, it is enough if we intend the end as one to be acquired by means, 
even though the means are not yet determined in particular; cf. Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 12, a. 4, 
ad 3m. 

® The points still demanding clarification are many; let us notice two of them. First, 
what is the possibility of hating being? As there is a complacency in nonbeing based on its 
potency of being, so there may be a hatred of being as threatening other being or involving 
nonbeing; as we saw, it is possible to hate defects in oneself (THEoLocicat Stuptes 20 
[1959] 38, note 108). In this, hatred corresponds to complacency; regularly, however, it 
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Complacency in God 


If the reader has had the patience to follow the argument thus far 
and the curiosity to wonder about its validity, it may have occurred 
to him that the problem of willing in God might provide a crucial test 
case, for one can scarcely predicate tendency or desire for the end in 
any meaningful sense of God, and surely the difficulty must have 
presented itself to St. Thomas. There is, in fact, a persistent concern 
with the problem in his writings, there is a correction of the one- 
sided “tendency” view of willing, but the notion of complacency does 
not emerge with the clarity one might expect. If the doctrine of St. 
Thomas on God had come up for extensive study after his discussion 
of complacency in the Prima secundae, it might have undergone a 
more radical rethinking, but we can hardly do more than make conjec- 
tures on that question now. The evidence, then, is coherent with my 
thesis but not decisive in itself. I present it under the two headings of 
essential love in God, which is common to the three Persons, and no- 
tional love, which proceeds as the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
the Son. 

Peter Lombard, after discussing in his Sentences the knowledge of 
God and His omnipotence, begins to treat of God’s will. St. Thomas, 
in his commentary, puts the question we expect of him, “Is there a 
will in God?’’™ and this recurs whenever the same context provides a 
similar opportunity. The radical reason given here for the affirmative 
answer is that there is knowledge in God; where there is knowledge 
there is judgment of what is consonant and what is not (conveniens et 
repugnans); and what is judged to be consonant must be willed or 
desired (volitum vel appetitum). 





connotes a fugere, and then it corresponds without difficulty to the love of intentio.—Sec- 
ondly, an earlier article distinguished contemplative and active charity, aligning the first 
with complacency; but now it seems that complacency requires understanding of being, 
whereas charity does not. Is this a contradiction? For St. Thomas, there is no charity 
without the judgment of faith, and all judgment supposes some understanding; it is the 
same with complacency. But the understanding may be of the imperfect type which B. 
Lonergan in Insight calls “heuristic,” and I earlier cited Browning’s Pippa as illustrating 
the complacency based on this sort. For the difference between earthly and heavenly com- 
placency, we have to remember, as we do for charity, that love is based directly on judg- 
ment, not on understanding, and therefore does not change essentially in glory. Cajetan 
has a discussion that may be helpful; cf. Im Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 24, a. 7, n. xxii. 
8 Sum. theol. 1, q. 37 passim. 4 In 1 Sent., d. 45, q. 1, a. 1. 
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A few years later the question recurs in the Quaestiones disputatae,® 
and this time there is evidence of a much more serious effort to grapple 
with the problem. Knowing and willing are based on two quite differ- 
ent orientations to things of a spiritual nature. Knowledge regards the 
ratio of things and is therefore found only in immaterial subjects; but 
will and every form of appetite regard things in their concrete exist- 
ence, and this sort of relationship to things may be found in all beings, 
material or immaterial.** Appetite, then, is a universal attribute of all 
things. Of course, only in the most immaterial natures will the inclina- 
tion to other things which is in question be free, and it is precisely 
freedom which distinguishes will. To God, therefore, the supremely 
spiritual being, it most properly belongs to have a will. 

The Contra gentiles contributes a variety of arguments under the 
heading, “Quod Deus est volens.’’® The first two repeat more suc- 
cinctly those of the two works we have seen, but the third develops a 
distinct point: It belongs to every being to desire (appetere) its own 
perfection and its conservation in existence, either by tending towards 
the acquisition of what is lacking or resting in possession of it once it 
is acquired. The desire naturally corresponds to the grade of being, 
and in intellectual beings it is will. Now what belongs to every being 
belongs above all to God; so in God too there is a will, “qua placet 
sibi suum esse et sua bonitas.” Other arguments follow, partly old, 
partly new. 

The Compendium theologiae makes two brief points: God under- 
stands Himself and He is the perfect good; but the known good is 
necessarily loved and this requires will. Again, God is the first mover; 
but intellect does not move except through appetite, and intellectual 
appetite is will. 

The Summa theologiae takes up and develops the third argument of 
the Contra gentiles, basing itself on the relation everything has to its 
natural form (or to any other natural perfection), either tending to 
acquisition when the form is lacking or resting in its possession. This 
relationship is called habitudo ad bonum. Now as there are natural 
forms, so there are intelligible forms; hence there will be a habitudo in 

55 De verit., q. 23, a. 1. 

5 See A. Hayen, in Doctor communis 3 (1950) 63, for a textual correction of this article. 
In the Appendix to my third article I shall return to the distinction St. Thomas makes 


between intellect’s orientation to things and will’s. 
1, 72. 58 Chap. 32 (Parma ed.). 
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intellectual natures to the good known through intelligible form. This, 
however, means being endowed with will; God, therefore, as being 
intelligent, will also have will.®® 

There are manifest differences in this series of attempts to work out 
the notion of will in God. The De veritate goes far beyond the Jn libros 
Sententiarum, and the Contra gentiles beyond the De veritate. The 
Compendium theologiae differs from the De veritate on the importance 
of freedom, and the Summa theologiae introduces a point unknown to 
the argument of the Contra gentiles which was its source. But it does 
not seem profitable to spell these differences out in greater detail here, 
for the series does not evolve into a positive exposition of complacency. 
The significance of the differences, I think, may lie rather in the haunt- 
ing dissatisfaction they evidence with the notion of will as appetite, 
and, of course, that is very relevant here. At any rate, the point is 
faced directly in the “objections” and responses of different articles. 
In the commentary on the Sentences this difficulty is put as the first 
argument of the article: Will is appetite, there is no appetite except in 
what is imperfect, hence there can be no will in God. St. Thomas grants 
it is wrong to speak of appetite in God, for the object of appetite is 
what is not yet possessed. Even in ourselves we do not properly speak 
of appetite when we are united with the object of will, but rather of 
love. Similarly, the objection that will’s act is to tend to its object, 
the end, is met with the answer that tending is only accidental to 
willing; willing takes this form when the object is at a distance. God, 
however, loves Himself and delights in Himself. 

In the De veritate the eighth argument again brings up this question 
of appetite in God. The answer: Process to the term and rest in the 
term are operations of the same nature; hence to tend to the good and 
to love and delight in the good acquired both belong to the faculty of 
appetite, although it derives its name rather from the first form of 
operation, and it is this which belongs to the imperfect. The Contra 
gentiles, on the other hand, is willing to speak in a qualified way (“ut 
ita dicam”’) of appetite in God. So is the Compendium theologiae, and 

591, q. 19, a. 1. One may usefully consult also the questions on love in God: Sum. 
theol. 1, q. 20, a. 1, and parallels. 

© 1, 72, § 9: “Ipse igitur non solum est finis appetibilis, sed appetens, ut ita dicam, se 
finem. Et appetitu intellectuali, cum sit intelligens: qui est voluntas. Est igitur in Deo 


voluntas.” Notice that the third argument proceeds from appetite for being but is trans- 
ferred to God as a placere in His being. See also ibid., chap. 74, § 3. 
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without hedging the word round with an “ut ita dicam.”’*' The Summa 
theologiae returns to the pat answer of earlier works: Will in us be- 
longs to the appetitive faculty; that faculty is named from the act of 
appetite, yes, but it is not restricted to appetite for what it lacks, it 
can also love what it has and delight in it. And in this sense we say 
God has will. 

One hesitates to tell St. Thomas, in regard to a question to which he 
returned at least five times, that he could have reached the same result 
by a simpler route. But, since in these passages the love which is 
analogous to love in God comes with the possession of the good at the 
term of process and is posited in God by negating the process, and the 
Prima secundae develops a little better the notion of a complacency 
that is prior to appetite, it does not seem rash to conjecture that if 
St. Thomas had worked out his theory of complacency earlier, making 
its object not an end even in a corrected sense but simply being, there 
might have been a noticeable revision in his proof for the existence of 
will in God. 

If we turn now to divine notional love, we find ourselves on some- 
what different ground. Here many characteristics of the love of com- 
placency are predicated of the Holy Spirit, though not under the name 
of complacency. Thus, the Third Person is conceived as proceeding 
from the Verbum and the Dicens, from the Word and the One uttering 
the Word.* That is to say, it is not as tendency that this Love is pri- 
marily conceived, but as proceeding, as term, as bringing process to a 
close. And some of the most forthright statements relating intellect 
and love according to this viewpoint are made in Trinitarian discus- 
sions.“ Clearly, whatever may be said about the tending of love to 

© Chap. 32 (Parma ed.) : “Deus est primum movens. Intellectus autem non utique movet 
nisi mediante appetitu; appetitus autem sequens intellectum, est voluntas. Oportet igitur 
Deum esse volentem.” 

@1, q. 19, a. 1, ad 2m. See ibid., q. 59, a. 1, ad 2m: the faculty of appetite extends to 
many other acts besides that of appetite, ‘ad multa alia.”—In the preceding article 
(Tueoxocicat Stupres 20 [1959] 21, note 47), I alluded to a change between the Sentences 
period and the Summa on the question of appetite, but it is really of little significance. 
Between the two works there has been some wavering on the application of the word 
appetitus to God, and perhaps in the early work St. Thomas had not adverted to the 
metonymy involved in calling the will “appetite,” but there has been no radical revision. 

8 Sum. theol. 1, q. 93, a. 6 c.: “Cum increata Trinitas distinguatur secundum proces- 
sionem Verbi a Dicente, et Amoris ab utroque....” 

See the list of texts given by B. Lonergan, in THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 8 (1947) 407, 
note 20. 
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the loved object, an important principle of explanation for the Holy 
Spirit is found in His relation as term to the Word. 

Further, He is analogous to the “impression that what is loved 
makes on the affection of the one loving,”® and when we remember 
the texts already seen on the presence of the loved object in the lover 
by complacency and on complacency as reception of the good into the 
affective faculty,®* we have all we need to conceive the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit as the presence of God in divine proceeding Love. Finally, 
He is “something remaining in the lover,’’” so that the divine proces- 
sions reach an internal term in the Love which is the Holy Spirit.” 
Not only does nothing in all this require us to think of love as a tend- 
ency, but it can be brought beautifully into harmony with the theory 
of love as complacency. Since much of this ground was covered in a 
prior article, there is no need to dwell on the matter here. 

All this, however, does not prevent the notion of tendere being also 
called into play. The explanation of the Holy Spirit begins with an 
account of the will as an inclination;® the name “Spirit” has some 
reference to a “vital motion and impulse,” to a “being moved or im- 
pelled towards doing something” ;”° the loved one is in the lover “as 
inclining . . . and impelling,”” and the object of love is in the will as 
the term of movement in a proportionate motive principle.” 

Here again are two sets of ideas not easy to reconcile unless we 
recognize a second aspect of love formulated perhaps but vaguely be- 
fore the Trinitarian treatise was written, and not set in clear contra- 
distinction to the love of tendency even afterwards. If we grant that 
point, which of the two is to be retained and exploited in the Trini- 
tarian analogy? Clearly, the Holy Spirit is to be conceived on the 


55 Sum. theol. 1, q. 37, a. 1 c.: “Quaedam impressio . . . rei amatae in affectu amantis.” 

6 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 20 (1959) 37-38. 

* Sum. theol. 1, q. 37, a. 1, ad 2m: “Aliquid manens in amante.” 

8 Sum. theol. 1, q. 27, a. 3, ad 1m. 

69 Sum. theol. 1, q. 27, a. 4.c.; C. gent. 4, 19, 2-3. 

7 Sui theol. 1, q. 27, a. 4c.: “Processio autem quae consideratur secundum rationem 
voluntatis, non consideratur secundum rationem similitudinis, sed magis secundum 
rationem impellentis et moventis in aliquid. Et ideo quod procedit in divinis per modum 
amoris, non procedit ut genitum vel ut filius, sed magis procedit ut spiritus: quo nomine 
quaedam vitalis motio et impulsio designatur, prout aliquis ex amore dicitur moveri vel 
impelli ad aliquid faciendum.” 

1 C. gent. 4, 19, 10: “Ut inclinans et . . . impellens.” 

™C. gent. 4, 19, 4. 
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analogy of complacentia boni. For that is love in its basic form, love as 
a term, love in clearest dependence on the word, love as passive. Nor 
is there any loss to Trinitarian theory through discarding the notion of 
love as tendency. St. Thomas felt obliged to assign a Scholastic sense 
to the word “Spirit” and did so in terms of tendency, but we can drop 
that attempt today and so avoid the incongruity of comparing the 
Holy Spirit with an impulse ad aliquid faciendum. Moreover, the di- 
vinity of the Spirit is as well conceived through the presence of the 
loved object in the will by complacency as by its presence as the term 
of movement. The twofold habitudo, to the Word as principle and to 
the divine goodness as object,” still remains. The difference between 
a procession which results in a similitude by reason of the mode of 
procession (generatio) and one that does not on this account result in 
a similitude but for another reason, also remains. There seems to be 
no significant loss and a clear gain. 


Complacency and the Religious Life 


I have been speaking of complacency as a simple correspondence of 
will with judgment of being, but it would be unrealistic to forget that 
this supposes a will in that ideal state in which love follows almost 
automatically on right judgment. What if will is not in the ideal state? 
What relation has complacency to the divided heart which Scripture 
and the spiritual writers describe? Again, we have been occupied with 
the contrast between complacency and concern and have found that 
they represent two complementary aspects of the general psychological 
and spiritual life. But complementarity here has a certain peculiarity. 
The will is a reflective faculty; as we can will other objects, so also we 
can will an act of will.”* It would seem that similarly we can be com- 
placent about concern, recognizing it as a rational element in the 
pattern of the universe, and can be concerned about complacency, 
intent on fostering it, and perhaps thereby correcting an imbalance in 
our psychological life. This point too invites our reflection. 

It happens that these two points can be clarified together through 
the study of a concrete instance which will close this section on the 
dual notions of love and the good to be found in St. Thomas. It is 


% Sum. theol. 1, q. 37, a. 1 c. et ad 2m; C. gent. 4, 19, 8. 
™ Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 17, a. 5, ad 2m. 
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true, however, that the duality now is not so much of two opposed 
views working somewhat latently at cross-purposes as of two com- 
plementary realities exerting a mutual influence on each other. How- 
ever, the importance of the question may excuse its somewhat awkward 
inclusion in this section. 

The concrete instance I have in mind is the “concern” that is 
characteristic of the religious life, and the matter may be introduced 
by a question. What accounts for the difference in structure between 
that part of the Summa theologiae which treats of man’s progress 
towards God and such a work as the De perfectione vitae spiritualis?™ 
One would expect a rather close correspondence, for surely to seek the 
perfection of the spiritual life and to seek God cannot but have co- 
incident paths. 

Nevertheless, the differences in structure are notable. The Summa 
is regulated, as we have seen, according to the ideas of the via mo- 
tionis. We seek beatitude, which is attained through human acts, and 
so the work will take up first the acts themselves and then their 
principles.”* The principles are internal (potencies, habits, virtues)” 
and external (God, through law and grace).”* The Secunda secundae 
gives particular cases where its twin volume dealt with generalities, 


6 T presume the background of this opusculum is familiar to readers, at least in a gen- 
eral way. More information may be had in P. Glorieux, who has given us a whole series 
of studies on the question: “‘Pour qu’on lise le De perfectione,” Vie spirituelle 23 (Supplé- 
ment; June, 1930) (97]-(126]; ““Le ‘Contra impugnantes’ de saint Thomas: Ses sources. Son 
plan,” Mélanges Mandonnet 1 (Paris, 1930) 51-81; “Les polémiques ‘Contra Geraldinos’: 
Les piéces du dossier,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 6 (1934) 5-41; “ ‘Contra 
Geraldinos’: L’enchainement des polémiques,” ibid. 7 (1935) 129-55; “Pour une édition 
de Gérard d’Abbéville,” ibid. 9 (1937) 56-84, esp. 61-65; ‘“‘Une offensive de Nicolas de 
Lisieux contre saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 39 (1938) 121-29. 
See also D. L. Douie, The Conflict between the Seculars and the Mendicants at the University 
of Paris in the Thirteenth Century (London, 1954); he gives many references.—The bitter- 
ness of the dispute that raged in medieval Paris over the religious orders, their state and 
function, is not without echo in the writings of St. Thomas himself and explains the ampli- 
tude with which he treated these questions. Still, his ruling passion even in such stormy 
circumstances was for truth, for understanding, for orderly and objective argument. Such 
an attitude goes a long way towards lifting discussion out of its historical context and 
enables us to study his essential doctrine without recalling old controversies. This applies 
especially to the De perfectione, the most systematic of the three chief polemical works, 
written, St. Thomas tells us in the final passage, “‘a contumeliis abstinendo.” 

8 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 6, prol. ™ Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 49, prol. 

78 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 90, prol. 
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and the Pars tertia makes a further advance, studying that unique and 
superlative way that God has given us in Christ. In this perspective, 
charity takes its place as part of the supernatural organism of virtues 
which are the internal principles of activity on the way to God; it is, 
of course, the heart of the organism, it may even open on new horizons 
not envisaged in the original plan (St. Thomas was not a logic ma- 
chine), but at least the structural principle is that of the via motionis, 
the pursuit of God and beatitude. 

If we turn now to the De perfectione, we find another plan, coherent 
enough in itself, but a little baffling in comparison with the one we 
have just seen. Here we begin by noting that charity is the basic 
measure of perfection (chap. 1), and is divided into love of God and 
love of one’s neighbor (chap. 2). Ten chapters on love of God follow, 
of which four distinguish various grades, ending with the higher love 
viatores may have for God. This pertains not to precepts but to a 
higher impulse, it is a matter of the counsels, and the general means 
to it is renouncement, revocatio ab affectu temporalium (chap. 6). The 
next six chapters discuss this revocatio as effected through the counsels. 
Chapters 13 and 14” are on love of one’s neighbor, and St. Thomas 
then turns to states of perfection, those who are in those states, and 
various more particular points of the controversy which occasioned 
the opusculum. 

There is an extraordinary emphasis on revocatio ab affectu tempora- 
lium. It is true that the practice of revocatio involves the exercise of 
the virtues, but this exercise has nothing like the prominence it has in 
the Summa, where prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance are 
discussed in a series of 126 questions (47 to 170 of the Secunda secun- 
dae). Again, both precept and counsel pertain to the via motionis,™ 
and charity in the De perfectione remains the form of the virtues;*" still 
one must say that the active life is now quite secondary. It is secondary 
in the life of religious, whose orientation is most especially to the love 
of God and the contemplative life (chaps. 16 and 17); it is secondary 

%®In this and the following paragraph I use the divisions of the Parma and Marietti 
editions. Vivés (Fretté) makes three chapters of their chapter 14. 

80 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 108, a. 4 c.: “Praecepta ... data de his quae sunt necessaria ad 
consequendum finem aeternae beatitudinis. .. . Consilia vero... de illis per quae melius 
et expeditius potest homo consequi finem praedictum.” 


8! This seems to be the sense of the phrase: “Omnia exteriora nostra, verba et opera, ex 
divina caritate firmentur,” c. 5, § 568. 
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in the episcopal state, which seems ordered to the love of one’s neighbor 
(ibid.), for a bishop’s active works are an overflow of his love of God, 
and he must be outstanding in contemplation as well as in action, 
“in actione praecellere...et in contemplatione praecipuum esse” 
(chap. 18). 

Further, this viewpoint is maintained whenever St. Thomas has 
occasion to discuss the contemplative side of religious life. The Contra 
impugnantes is built on the derivation of the word “religion.” This 
comes from ligare, and the idea is that vows are a restrictive force 
removing a great many liberties and thus channeling energies into 
one direction, that is, love of God.® The Contra gentiles takes a similar 
position: the divine law includes counsels for drawing men away from 
the cares of this life, so far as that is possible on earth.** The commen- 
tary on Philippians makes perfection consist in charity as usual, and 
distinguishes a threefold adherence of love, of which the relevant form 
is a love of supererogation established by withdrawing the heart from 
earthly things, for the more we suppress cupidity, the more charity 
will flourish.™ 

The Contra retrahentes deals with a host of less fundamental ques- 
tions but reiterates the point that the counsels contribute to the in- 
crease of charity by withdrawing the heart from objects that rival 
God in the affections. The De caritate follows the lines of former 
works on the positive nature of perfection and the negative means to 
it, and gives a systematic exposition of the impediments to charity.” 
A disputation now grouped with the Quodlibetales likewise insists on 
the negative aspect of religious life and explains the totality of the 
holocaust.” Finally, we may glance at a passage of the Summa theo- 
logiae which, though inserted in the articulation of another general 
scheme, shows the same mentality. The religious state, we read, may 
be considered from three viewpoints. We can look on it as the exercise 
of tending to perfect charity, as the retreat of the soul from external 


® Pars 1, c. 1, §§5, 9. 

3 3, 130, § 1: “Dantur in divina lege consilia, quibus homines ab occupationibus prae- 
sentis vitae retrahantur, quantum possibile est terrenam vitam agenti.” 

%C. 3, lect. 2, § 126: “Fit removendo cor a temporalibus . . . quia quanto deficit cupidi- 
tas, tanto plus crescit caritas.” 

5 C. 6, § 761. % A. 10c. 

* Quodl. 3, q. 6, a. 3. It was really a quaestio disputata; see P. M. Pession’s introduction 
to Vol. 1 of the Quaestiones disputatae (Marietti, 1949) p. xiii. 
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solicitudes, and as the holocaust by which one offers himself and his 
possessions to God. Although the first viewpoint seems positive 
enough, St. Thomas explains it negatively: tending to charity is a 
matter of removing by vow the three things that hinder total applica- 
tion of the heart to God.* 

I have given only selected elements of the rich Thomist doctrine on 
the religious life, but at least we can see that religious are to tend to 
the very positive end of charity and use the rather negative means of 
revocatio ab affectu temporalium. If the emphasis laid on abnegation 
seems disproportionate, it may be because it was the counsels and 
their place in the spiritual life that were at the heart of the Paris 
controversy. In any case, we can easily complete the story from other 
works. Thus, in assigning the causes of devotion (and his devotio is 
surely relevant here), St. Thomas distinguishes God, the external cause 
and the chief one, and ourselves, operating internally by meditation 
or contemplation. For devotion is an act of will, and every act of will 
depends on mental factors, the object of will being the good proposed 
by intellect.” 

This is a distinctively positive view and it parallels different state- 
ments on the means of generating and increasing charity.® It is clearly 
complementary to the viewpoint dominant in the works on religious 
life, and sometimes we find the two joined in one discussion. For 
example, St. Thomas gives two ways to dispose ourselves for acquiring 
charity: hearing the divine word and meditating on good things; and 
two ways to dispose ourselves for its increase: separation of the heart 
from earthly things, and firm patience in adversity.” 

88 2-2, q. 186, a. 7 c. 

8° Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 82, a. 3 c.: “Causa devotionis extrinseca et principalis Deus est. ... 
Causa autem intrinseca ex parte nostra, oportet quod sit meditatio seu contemplatio. 
Dictum est enim quod devotio est quidam voluntatis actus ad hoc quod homo prompte se 
tradat ad divinum obsequium. Omnis autem actus voluntatis ex aliqua consideratione 
procedit, eo quod bonum intellectum est obiectum voluntatis.” 

9 In 3 Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 5, ad 5m: “Non potest affectus firmari in aliquo per amorem 
in quo intellectus firmatus non est per assensum.”’ In Ephes., c. 3, lect. 5, § 181: “Ex vi 
cognitionis inducitur ad magis diligendum: quia quanto Deus magis cognoscitur, tanto et 
magis diligitur.”’ Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 4, a. 7, ad 5m: “Non potest voluntas perfecto amore in 
Deum tendere nisi intellectus rectam fidem habeat circa ipsum.” 

1 In duo praccepta caritatis . . ., prol., §§ 1155-59. The point here is the conjunction of 
the two aspects, not the functions assigned to each. I doubt if St. Thomas means to say 


that reading and meditation have nothing to do with the increase of charity. This work, 
after all, is a set of sermons, where we should not look for scientific formulation. 
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The picture begins to take shape. The governing notion of the Pars 
secunda is effective love, love of an end, later specified as charity. On 
occasion the affective side of charity is treated, to be sure, but the 
structural principle takes love as effective. On the other hand, the 
structural principle of the De perfectione and its parallels takes love as 
affective. True, effective love is operative for the increase of charity, 
but it is the increase of charity in itself as a term (via receptionis) that 
is the objective, not of charity as the governing factor in an active 
life. That increase is operated positively (on our part) by way of con- 
templation; it is operated negatively by removal of obstacles through 
the counsels; the word affectus in revocatio ab affectu temporalium is 
significant. Briefly, in the Summa effective love is at home with af- 
fective love as a guest; in the De perfectione the roles are reversed. 

Because religious life is our own operation (under grace), it is in 
the via motionis. But it is in the via motionis in the peculiar way that 
regards charity as a term and not as a principle, that seeks charity 
because it is the will’s rest in God, who is in truth the greatest good. 
There is here something of the character of a feedback in industry, but 
also a difference. A primitive hunter may take time out from hunting 
to make a spear, a spearmaker may take time out from making spears 
to make a tool with which to make spears, but all this looks directly 
to further production. Unless the toolmaker is an artist, he does not 
make tools for the sake either of making them or of having them. The 
way of the counsels, on the contrary, is not concerned primarily with 
greater production and activity. That will indubitably follow in the 
same way as episcopal charity overflows in care of the flock of Christ. 
But the direct concern of the way of the counsels, in the Thomist 
view, is the more basic occupation of contemplation, affection, ad- 
herence to the greatest good, or the psychological state we have called 
complacency, though here, more than ever, the unwelcome connota- 
tions of the word make it less than ideal as a name. 

The reflexive nature of the voluntary and the consequent overlap- 
ping of attitudes of complacency and concern may explain why it is 
possible to have different groupings in dividing the forms of love. We 
saw that St. Francis of Sales puts obedience to God’s commands and 
acceptance of His decrees together under effective love. In so far as 
acceptance of His decrees is an act of will that we must strive to 
elicit, it would be legitimate to include this under the heading of 
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concern too. On the other hand, in so far as decrees relate to what 
already is for us, and commands to what is to be done by my agency, 
acceptance of decrees and obedience to commands fall into different 
categories, the first coming within the object of complacency, the 
second of concern.” In a similar way one may justify Tillich’s making 
concern coextensive, as he seems to do, with the religious attitude; for 
all our complacency in what is, our security in the faith, our rest in 
God’s activity, may, by the merest trick of a question or a doubt ora 
fear, become the object of our concern. The concrete psychology of an 
individual man may exhibit the most intricate patterns imaginable. 
The only task here is to distinguish the elements at the basis of the 
pattern and thus provide the means of a methodical elimination of 
extreme attitudes and a correction of imbalance. In this task no point 
of vantage is more basic than being and, I think, no division of being 
more relevant than that of what is from what is not yet but may be 
through my efforts and concern. 


This section has been long; let the conclusion be brief. The evidence 
is that two lines of thought on love and the good run through the 
writings of St. Thomas, never contradicting one another outright but 
never fully integrated either: in the figure used earlier, two columns of 
understanding advancing into the surrounding chaos, making their 
way with profit but neither wholly organizing the territory taken nor 
maintaining liaison with one another. If some of my particular argu- 
ments call for correction, perhaps in spite of that the cumulative 
evidence of a number of test cases will make the general thesis plausible. 
It remains now to test the doctrine, not in its validity as an interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas, but in its significance for our times and the 
manifold problems of our generation. 


(To be concluded) 


# Likewise the division between free and passive operations of the will may shift posi- 
tion. Complacency in the first instance is passive, as is desire of the end. But given the 
most general judgment possible of the end and the corresponding desire for it, one can 
freely choose and pursue more particular objectives, among them my own complacency 
in the good. The principle at stake here is explained in Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 1, a. 7, taken 
in conjunction with q. 9, a. 3. 
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NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 


Some priests may have the impression that the counseling techniques 
developed by certain modern psychologists are all designed solely for the 
benefit of the emotionally disturbed and have no pertinence to the spiritual 
direction of presumably normal individuals. As Carl Rogers observes in the 
introduction to a recent article,’ his notion of “helping relationship” is not 
so restricted. The term to him implies any relationship “in which one of the 
participants intends that there should come about, in one or both parties, 
more appreciation of, more expression of, more functional use of the latent 
inner resources of the individual.” To the psychologist as such, the term 
applies to educational counseling, vocational counseling, or personal coun- 
seling; and certainly there is no intrinsic reason why it should not also 
pertain to the ordinary pastoral assistance expected of the priest. And if 
certain psychological devices have proven effective at the secular level, we 
would be foolish not to adopt or adapt them for our own proper purposes.” 

Prof. Rogers’ article is a synthesis of his own thinking over the years on 
this matter of “helping relationships,” a development of thought emerging 
from personal experiences and from the contributions of others in the field. 
His convictions as to the requisites for proper rapport between the counselor 
and his client he chooses to express in the form of ten questions addressed 
to himself. At first sight the phraseology of this self-examination may seem 
to be just the jargon of the trade, an instance of the obscurantism of which 
psychologists are often accused. But reflection perhaps will discover in the 
questionnaire a significance possibly even more profound than was intended, 
viz., implicit acknowledgment of certain pastoral principles with which we 
may have become so familiar as to lose sight of their psychological value. 

Epitor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from July to December, 1958. 

1“The Characteristics of a Helping Relationship,” Personnel and Guidance Journal 
37 (Sept., 1958) 6-16. 

* Speaking at the opening of the sixth (1958) annual Institute of Spirituality at Notre 
Dame, Indiana, Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan of Bridgeport, Connecticut, observed that 
“our religious must be ready to make use of the knowledge and the techniques developed 
by modern psychology and psychiatry. The time is long past when we can write off the 
whole course of modern psychological and psychiatrical development as Freudian, mate- 
tialistic and rooted exclusively in a rank and unwholesome soil of sex. Along with a lot 
of trash a great deal of treasure has been dug up. Those who are engaged in education and 
in the treatment of all sorts of human ills must be able to discern the treasure from the 


trash and must be prepared to use the treasure wisely for the eternal and temporal good of 
those for whom they are responsible.” Catholic Mind 56 (Nov.—Dec., 1958) 530. 
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To cite but two examples: “Can I be,” asks Rogers, “in some way which 
will be perceived by the other person as trustworthy, as dependable or 
consistent in some deep sense?” Is there in context an instinctive groping 
here towards the ascetical truism, “Nemo dat quod non habet”? There is 
certainly in our commandment of charity a sublimation of Rogers’ subse- 
quent query: “Can I let myself experience positive attitudes towards this 
other person—attitudes of warmth, caring, liking, interest, respect?” 

As though to complement some of the considerations proposed by this 
secular writer, A. Godin, S.J.,* affords us a glimpse of the priest-psychologist 
in action. Fr. Connery* has already called attention to the very valuable 
contributions which this author has been making to the literature in this 
field. In this more recent article Fr. Godin undertakes to illustrate in the 
concrete that receptivity on the part of an advisor which is commonly 


referred to as acceptance, an attitude which the same writer had previously | 


advocated so strongly in theory. The device he uses is that of an imaginary 
colloquium between an emotionally upset young woman and a priest con- 
sultant—or rather several priest consultants, since the author supposes 
successively varied reactions on the part of his fancied counselor and 
demonstrates how his response in each instance to one and the same mani- 
festation of conscience either jeopardizes or insures eventual success in terms 
of psychological and spiritual benefit for his confidant. 

There is a plethora of good sense in Fr. Godin’s pastoral psychology, 
although some of it may not at first sampling titillate the sacerdotal palate. 
By virtue of our training we develop a predilection for cold reason, inexo- 
rable logic, and ungarnished truth; instinctively we look for antecedents and 
consequents, and having perceived them we quiesce in a rational conclusion. 
We are exposed over the years to a vast amount of theological knowledge, 
and a substantial amount of it adheres, begging to be communicated to 
others. Cast then, as so many of us are, in a magisterial mold, we emerge to 
some degree handicapped for the function of patient and quasi-passive guide 
in a client-centered counseling process. But at least some spiritual advisors 
who have conscientiously tried the technique attest to its effectiveness, and 
those who propose it with Fr. Godin’s sober judgment deserve a respectful 
hearing. 

Not so felicitous in its entirety is M. Oraison’s effort to differentiate the 
roles of confessor and psychoanalyst.’ The latter’s function he explains 


*“T’accueil dans le dialogue pastoral,” Nouvelle revue théologique 90 (Nov., 1958) 
934-43. 

* THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 19 (Dec., 1958) 537-40. 

5 “The Psychoanalyst and the Confessor,” Cross Currents 8 (Fall, 1958) 363-76. The 
article is translated by James J. Greene from the French as it appeared in Recherches d 
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exceptionally well: analysis is a medical procedure which is directed at the 
life of the unconscious (hence to an infrahuman zone) and which strives to 
illuminate from below the emotional life of the patient. (And let it be said 
in passing that the author emphatically denies the psychoanalyst any of 
those prerogatives which pertain exclusively to the confessor.) Confession 
he perceives as a religious act wherein the confessor in purely instrumental 
fashion illuminates from above and confirms the supernatural dimensions 
of the penitent’s life. For purposes of literary contrast there may be a cer- 
tain aptness in this description of the sacrament of penance, although much 
of what the author says in its regard would appear to be more appropriately 
predicated of the virtue of penance. And while expatiating on the instru- 
mentality of the minister of this sacrament, the Abbé comes dangerously 
close to reducing him to something of an automaton. Such at least is the 
impression which can easily be taken. 

First of all, it would be most difficult to reconcile with the traditional 
interpretation of Trent’s teaching in its fourteenth session® this explanation 
of the judicial nature of penance: 


Situated, so to speak, at the crossroads of the encounter between two persons 
involved in the dispute, the penitent and God, the confessor is called in, after a 
fashion, to render a judgment. And yet he must never lose sight of the fact that 
this “judgment” is a very special one, and the rather ambiguous comparison fre- 
quently made between it and a judgment based on human justice, risks falsifying 
the perspectives. The habitual expression “the tribunal of penance” points up this 
possibility for confusion, a serious danger from the point of view of a healthy 
religious doctrine. 

We are dealing, in fact, with the only “tribunal” to which one presents oneself 
with the absolute certitude of being pardoned at the very moment we ask for pardon. 
It is not so much a sentence in the juridical sense that we are dealing with here as 
it is the warm welcome extended to the one who has strayed. It is this that the 
Gospel stresses time after time: the parable of the prodigal son, Mary Magdalene, 
the Samaritan. Without doubt the Sacrament of Penance has, over the course of 
the centuries, suffered a certain contamination by the legislation of a visible ecclesi- 
astical society, a society which, for the good of the community, has been compelled 
to adopt the juridical and legislative paraphernalia which we associate with civil 
justice. Thus the public sinner, the one who is divorced and remarried in official 
opposition to the Christian view of marriage, is visibly rejected from the commu- 
nity, that is to say from participation at the Table where the faithful gather for 
the Eucharistic meal. But the personal and private relationships of each man with 





débats, a publication which unfortunately is not at hand. While aware of the hazards in- 
volved in working from translations, I nevertheless presume that the substantial content 
of the original article has been faithfully reproduced in this English version. 

* DB 902 and 919. 
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his God are not of the same order, and the legalisms necessary for the external 
organization of the temporal community must not be allowed to contaminate our 
conception of the Sacrament of Penance itself. It can serve only as a term of com- 
parison, or more exactly, of analogy, but not as an adequate expression of the 
Sacrament. The priest as such, that is to say the minister of the Sacrament, the 
instrument of the Mystery, might be compared, rather than to a judge, to the 
anonymous servant who, upon the return of the prodigal son, is charged with pre- 
paring the feast which is to celebrate the “re-union.” 


This manner of speaking could certainly create the impression, perhaps 
unintended in its fullest implications, that penance is a judicial process not 
in any literal sense of the words of institution but only because of certain 
extrinsic trappings with which the Church has since adorned it. In fact, the 
last sentence of the excerpt quoted above would make the confessor no 
more a judge than is the priest who distributes Holy Communion. However, 
the Abbé immediately qualifies his meaning considerably by affirming in the 
next paragraph that the confessor is not “merely a mechanical instrument,” 
but that he must “as the dispenser of this gift [of grace]... judge as to 
whether it should take place.” “But,” he continues, “the confessor’s judg- 
ment stops there: it is concerned with the acknowledgment of guilt, contri- 
tion, with the firm resolution, according to the traditional expressions.” 
The remainder of the paragraph leaves little doubt that the author denies 
the confessor’s competence—apparently in every case—to judge the peni- 
tent’s subjective guilt: 


It is quite evident that the confessor can in no way judge the inner personal re- 
sponsibility of the penitent; that belongs to God alone. While the confessor can 
point out that a certain act is in itself gravely wrong, and indicate why, he cannot, 
without presumption, determine the question of what in traditional theology is 
called the formal responsibility of the subject who is speaking to him. That would 
be clericalism, not the work of the priesthood. 


It is this sort of unhappy statement that can create and perpetuate un- 
fortunate hostilities between the theologian and the psychologist. No one is 
naive enough to imagine that his knowledge of moral and pastoral theology, 
or the character of his priesthood, equips him charismatically to plumb the 
depths of human souls. Neither moral theologian nor competent confessor 
would claim ability always to determine the degree or even the fact of 
human guilt. At times that can be perceived only by God. But to contend 
that the confessor cannot in any case, or should not in the majority of cases, 
estimate the subjective guilt of his penitent—that is to make meaningless 
the very concept of binding and loosing as responsible minister of God’s 
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grace. How does one determine sufficiency of matter for valid absolution 
unless in terms of subjective guilt reasonably so judged? How does one im- 
pose congruous sacramental penances in accordance with the mandate of 
Trent except on the basis of the same reasonable judgment? There is no 
denying the possibility of imprudence at times in communicating this judg- 
ment to the penitent. But to deny universally the confessor’s ability or 
right or duty to formulate such a decision would seem to be theologically 
untenable and irrelevant to the defense of any legitimate theory of psy- 
chology. 

It is truly regrettable that this phase of Abbé Oraison’s article should 
invite such criticism, since in major part it provides some most valuable 
insights into proper pastoral guidance. 


COOPERATION AND SCANDAL 


Despite the validity of the principles which should decide them, certain 
cases involving scandal or cooperation in sin are notoriously refractory. A 
problem presented to J. Sanders, S.J., is typically such.’ The questioner 
stipulates that an expectant mother is already irrevocably determined to 
procure a criminal abortion. Aware of that intention, and failing in his best 
efforts to dissuade her from it, the family doctor finally advises this patient 
to consult a certain experienced but unscrupulous gynecologist rather than 
tisk her life at the hands of an incompetent quack. He also induces the 
gynecologist to reduce his usual high fee in this one instance. Is the family 
doctor justified in so acting? Although willing to concede that in his patient’s 
regard the physician may not be guilty of sinful cooperation or scandal 
under the circumstances, Fr. Sanders is most reluctant to condone his 
action in so far as it provides the second doctor with an occasion of serious 
sin. 

The first part of this solution would, it seems, be ratified by those who 
admit the licitness, under certain conditions, of persuading another to do 
less evil of the same moral species than originally intended. An abortion 
performed by the quack means not only certain death for the fetus but also 
serious risk for the mother; performed by a qualified physician, the pro- 
cedure entails considerably less danger to the mother’s life. Always on the 
supposition that the abortion will inevitably be attempted in any case, 
and that the patient is left no reason to misinterpret the referring doctor’s 
motives, there would appear to be grounds for concluding that the latter’s 
intervention in her behalf is a licit form of material cooperation. 

But what of this doctor’s responsibility for the gynecologist’s sin? By his 


7 “Co-operation in Sin,’ Clergy Monthly 22 (Aug., 1958) 264-65. 
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referral the family physican consciously provides his confrere with an op- 
portunity to execute a sinful act, even though it is one to which the latter’s 
will is already habitually inclined. This is a decidedly harder nut to crack. 
But as some theologians will concede, “aliud est inducere [ad peccandun], 
aliud praebere occasionem,”’* for enticing to sin is intrinsically evil and never 
permissible, while sufficient reason can justify merely creating an occasion 
of sin. In the present case, no inducement to sin is needed, although an 
occasion of sin is presented in order to prevent an even greater evil. Up to 
this point there would seem to be probable justification for referring the 
patient to a specific doctor. 

However, over and above simple referral, we have here an added compli- 
cation in the fact that our doctor personally contacts the abortionist and 
induces him to reduce his fee. It is difficult to see how this request could be 
made without risk of serious scandal in another sense, i.e., without creating 
the incorrigible impression of actually conniving in a sinful act even while 
righteously denouncing it as sinful and disclaiming any approval of it. 
Perhaps, as Fr. Sanders grudgingly allows, this impression could be avoided 
in certain cases; but a doctor would certainly seem better advised to refrain 
from this sort of fraternizing with the enemy. 

As can be seen in the instance just cited, material cooperation with an- 
other’s evil action will as often as not threaten some degree of possible scan- 


dal. When such is the case, it is generally the scandal element which becomes 


the more decisive factor in a moral solution; and scandal is also quite com- 
monly the more elusive of the two considerations. The fact of cooperation 
is relatively easy to discern; and its specification as formal or material 
depends only on its moral nature as an act and on the agent’s intention. 
But determination of both the fact and the degree of scandal is sometimes 
matter of sheer speculation, dependent as it is upon conjecture as to how 
various witnesses to an action will react in varying circumstances. The 
consequent appraisal of proportion, as predicated of reasons alleged in 
justification of indirect scandal, thus becomes doubly difficult. 

A problem discussed by Ph. Delhaye® may serve to illustrate the point. 
It has to do with a sister anesthetist, functioning in a municipal hospital in 
Communist-controlled territory, who is ordered to administer the anesthetic 
during a therapeutic abortion. Refusal will expose her community to re- 
prisal, even to possible expulsion from the hospital. Fr. Delhaye solves the 
case primarily by recourse to the principles of cooperation: since the sister’s 
intentions are undoubtedly beyond question and her cooperative act in 
itself indifferent, hers is a material cooperation which finds justification in 


8 Alphonsus de Ligorio, Theologia moralis (Gaudé ed.) lib. 2, tract. 3, § 58. 
® “Coopération médicale d’une religieuse,” L’A mi du clergé 68 (Oct. 30, 1958) 645-47. 
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the serious harm which would otherwise threaten both her religious com- 
munity and the patients who would be deprived of the sisters’ spiritual 
ministrations. The question of scandal is dismissed with the brief suggestion 
that the sister might tactfully express her disapproval to the operating 
surgeon, although Fr. Delhaye is inclined to believe that the latter would 
have no illusions about her attitude in any event. 

On the lone score of cooperation, Fr. Delhaye’s ultimate licet would doubt- 
lessly be seconded by the generality of moralists. And with proper precau- 
tions the threat of serious scandal could in all probability be averted in 
circumstances as exceptional as these. My only reservation regarding the 
solution would pertain to so summary a disposal of the element of scandal. 
Particularly in view of the fact that scandal is potentially the greater when 
occasioned by one of relatively pre-eminent status, it should be noted that 
it is not the operating surgeon alone who may misinterpret sister’s coopera- 
tion. Would her example, for instance, persuade Catholic doctors on the 
staff that circumstances also justified their inducing abortions under orders 
from Communist officials? Would nurses and other hospital personnel in- 
terpret sister’s action as a compromise with religious principles? Would 
Communist authorities attempt to capitalize on her compliance by making 
it a propaganda issue? There is no way of knowing except in individual con- 
crete circumstances—and not even then can it be known a priori with 
certainty. But these are not considerations which can be overlooked en- 
tirely, even when treating a speculative question. 

Another case in point cites the Catholic owners and publishers of a secular 
newspaper who accept paid advertisements of non-Catholic religious serv- 
ices. Fr. Connell'® considers the avoidance of bitterness in the community 
and the promotion of civic good will as adequate reason to justify this sort 
of material cooperation with the proponents of heterodoxy. It would be 
most astonishing if anyone disagreed, either by claiming that such coopera- 
tion would be anything more than minimal or, at least in this country, by 
invoking scandal as a serious consideration. But if the case were changed so 
as to make a Catholic diocesan weekly the vehicle for the same advertise- 
ment, theological reaction would doubtlessly be quite different. This shift 
in opinion could not be based precisely on grounds of cooperation, which is 
substantially the same in either case. But there surely would be greater 
danger of scandal, especially among the faithful, since the advertisement 
under such auspices could easily be interpreted as indicating an official 
spirit of religious indifferentism. 

It is this threat of indifferentism which P. Damboriena, S.J., perceives as 


“F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Advertising Non-Catholic Religious Services,” American 
Ecclesiastical Review 139 (Oct., 1958) 276. 
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the prime objection against Catholic participation in Moral Rearmament." 
Fr. Damboriena’s lengthy, well-documented article presents both a history 
of the movement from its inception thirty odd years ago under Buchman 
and a theological analysis of its ideology. The author shows ample cause for 
concluding, as others have previously, that MRA is unquestionably religious 
in character, despite all protestations to the contrary. Besides the 1951 
reply from the Holy Office, the article cites a round dozen episcopal state- 
ments either proscribing or drastically restricting Catholic cooperation with 
the movement.” 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


Fortunately The Sanctilty of Life by Glanville L. Williams does not seem 
to have made any lasting impression on readers in this country. The book 
professes to be an argument against the advisability of imposing legal sanc- 
tion on such practices as abortion, contraception, sterilization, artificial 
insemination, euthanasia, etc. Instead it emerges as another tiresome dia- 
tribe, in the Russell-Blanshard-Fletcher tradition, against Catholic dogma 
and morals—a welter of misinformation, distortions, and half-truths. It is 
nothing less than pathetic that a reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement 


could hail it as “this serious and gallant effort to produce an atmosphere of | 


greater tolerance and humanitarian compassion’’; or so belie his ignorance 
of the elemental requirements of scholarship as to commend the author’s 
“research and reflection” or his “thoroughness.” 

Thanks to C. B. Daly, one need not subject himself to the tedious process 
of even paging through the book in order to discover the contrary truth of 


4 “T] movimento del Riarmo morale,” Civilid cattolica 109:2 (June 21, 1958) 570-84; 
109:3 (July 19, 1958) 143-56; (Sept. 20, 1958) 584-96; 109:4 (Nov. 1, 1958) 260-72. For 
excellent treatments in English of the same subject, cf. Edward Duff, S.J., “Verdict on 
MRA,” Social Order 6 (June, 1956) 274-90; R. Bastian, S.J., and J. Hardon, S.J., “An 
Evaluation of Moral Rearmament,” American Ecclesiastical Review 135 (Oct., 1956) 
217-26. 

#2 Understandably, Fr. Damboriena does not include the Aug. 15, 1958 directive of 
Most Rev. Thomas L. Noa, Bishop of Marquette, within whose jurisdiction is located 
Mackinac Island, considered comparable now to Caux in Switzerland as a center of train- 
ing for MRA. Bishop Noa’s “Pastoral Instruction on Faith, with a Directive on Catholic 
Participation in Moral Re-Armament” was, as late as last December, available free upon 
request from the Bishop’s Office, 444 S. Fourth St., Marquette, Mich. The document con- 
tains a statement forbidding Catholics of the diocese, and all other Catholics while within 
the diocese, to “attend the meetings of Moral Rearmament, or participate in or promote 
its activities.” Cf. America 99 (Sept. 20, 1958) 638; and ibid. 100 (Dec. 13, 1958) 329. 

8 New York: Knopf, 1957; British edition, London: Faber & Faber, 1958. The book is 
an expansion of the Carpentier lectures delivered in 1956 under the auspices of the Faculty 
of Law, Columbia University. 
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the matter. In a lengthy review article,"* Fr. Daly selects some eight generic 
topics on which Mr. Williams had expressed himself and most effectively 
demonstrates according to chapter and verse the more substantial fallacies 
which comprise the latter’s polemic. Anyone who has ever been required to 
review this type of publication in detail will appreciate the enormity of the 
task and will be proportionately more grateful to the author of this thorough 
review for services rendered. Other theologically competent commentaries 
on the same book have been provided in briefer form by L. L. McReavy," 
R. L. McEwen," and A. F. LoGatto.” 

In several allocutions delivered shortly before his death, Pius XII spoke 
on a variety of moral topics relevant to the practice of medicine.'* For the 
most part the Pope confined himself on these occasions to a repetition of 
certain principles which he had previously enunciated under similar cir- 
cumstances. Thus, for example, in his address to members of the newly 
established International College of Neuropsychopharmacology, he touched 
briefly again upon the dignity of the human person, the limitations imposed 
by natural law upon medical research and experimentation, the principle of 
totality, the Christian attitude towards suffering, and the use of narcotics 
for the relief of pain. E. Tesson’s analytic summary of this allocution is well 
done;!* and his concluding paragraphs in explanation of the imputability of 
the indirect voluntary are most aptly expressed. 

A few days later Pius addressed delegates to the Seventh Congress of the 
International Society of Hematology on certain moral and canonical prob- 
lems pertaining to their specialty.”° In reference to various measures which 
have been recommended to prevent the transmission of hereditary defects 
to children, the Pope again repeated the natural-law prohibition against the 


4 “A Criminal Lawyer on the Sanctity of Life,” Irish Theological Quarterly 25 (1958) 
330-66. 

16 “Life and the Law—A Positivist Speaks Rashly,”’ Tablet 211 (Apr. 19, 1958) 362. 

16 “Don of Crudities,”” Month 20 (Aug., 1958) 92-95. 

" Catholic Lawyer 4 (Spring, 1958) 188-92. 

18 To the Seventh Congress of the International Society of Blood Transfusion, Sept. 5; 
to the International College of Neuropsychopharmacology, Sept. 9; to the Seventh Con- 
gress of the International Society of Hematology, Sept. 12; and to the Tenth National 
Congress of the Italian Society of Plastic Surgery, Oct. 4. The official texts of these allocu- 
tions will be found respectively in AAS 50 (Oct. 1-4, 1958) 726-32; 687-96; 732-40; and 
ibid. (Dec. 13, 1958) 952-61. 

‘8 “TDerniers enseignements de Pie XII aux médecins,” Etudes 299 (Nov., 1958) 240-44. 
The rest of Fr. Tesson’s commentary (pp. 245-48) treats of the Sept. 12 address to hema- 
tologists. 

*”R. Carpentier, S.J., provides a synopsis of this allocution, largely in the form of 
verbatim excerpts, in Nouvelle revue théologique 90 (Nov., 1958) 974-78. 
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use of contraceptives, direct sterilization, and artificial insemination.” He 
then spoke briefly of the “new drugs” which have been developed for the 
alleviation of some menstrual! disorders, but which are also capable of in- 
ducing a reversible state of sterility by controlling ovulation. After a refer- 
ence to certain theologians who have erred in this matter by condoning the 
use of these drugs for purposes which are actually contraceptive,” Pius 
confirmed the conclusions of others who have distinguished the licit from 
the illicit in this case.¥ If these synthetic hormones are taken as a necessary 
means of controlling menstrual dysfunction, the resultant temporary steril- 
ity can qualify as indirect and, suppositis supponendis, is justifiable; but 
their use designedly for the purpose of avoiding conception must be con- 
demned as illicit sterilization. 

After a two-year study of the medical use of hypnosis, the American 
Medical Association’s Council on Mental Health submitted its report for 


approval at the June, 1958 convention in San Francisco.* More sober and | 
reserved a judgment could scarcely have been made. While conceding that | 


hypnosis can be employed to advantage by physicians and dentists in their 
respective specialties, the report deplores the present lack of adequate 
facilities for the training of truly qualified hypnotists. Although induction 
techniques are easily mastered, the Council warns that proper teaching 
programs must be devised and implemented against a background of sound 
psychodynamic psychology and psychiatry. The procedure may be properly 
employed only when medically indicated; and its use for entertainment 
purposes is “vigorously condemned.” The report includes a lengthy bibliog- 
raphy of pertinent medical literature. 


*1 Later on in this address (AAS 50 [Oct. 1-4, 1958] 736) the Pope made a highly signif- 
icant reference to Casti connubii in a context which beyond doubt confirms the opinion 
of those theologians who have maintained that Pius XI was including the “rhythm method” 
of avoiding conception when he said: ‘‘Neque contra naturae ordinem agere ii dicendi sunt 
coniuges, qui iure suo recte et naturali ratione utuntur, etsi ob naturales sive temporis 
sive quorundam defectuum causas nova inde vita oriri non possit” (AAS 22 [1930] 561). 

2 The Pope did not identify the theologians in question. The theological literature to 
date available to this writer has contained nothing but orthodox opinion on the question. 
Fr. Tesson also remarks (art. cit., p. 247) that up to the time of his writing there had been 
to his knowledge no theological opinion whatever out of France on the subject, perhaps be- 
cause the drugs in question were not yet in use in that country. 

% Cf. William J. Gibbons, S.J., and Thomas K. Burch, “Physiological Control of Fer- 
tility: Process and Morality,” American Ecclesiastical Review 138 (Apr., 1958) 246-77; 
L. Janssens, “L’Inhibition de l’ovulation est-elle moralement licite?”, Ephemerides the- 
ologicae Lovanienses 34 (Apr.—June, 1958) 357-60; J. J. Lynch, S.J., “Progestational 
Steroids: Some Moral Problems,” Linacre Quarterly 25 (Aug., 1958) 93-99, and “Pharma- 
ceutical Fertility Control: Moral Aspects,”’ Proceedings, Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
CTSA (1958); J. R. Connery, S.J., in THEoLocicat Stupres 19 (Dec., 1958) 549-51. 

*¢ Journal of the American Medical Association 168 (Sept. 13, 1958) 186-89. 
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It is significant that this statement, rather than enlarging upon the 
medical advantages of hypnosis, emphasizes the precautions which should 
attend its use. There would seem to be no doubt that this procedure has 
achieved a respectable status in medicine, both as a psychotherapeutic 
agent and as a form of analgesia.** But as the Council notes, the very ease 
with which hypnosis can be induced, even by the professionally untrained, 
represents one of its principal dangers, “‘since it lends itself to oversimplifica- 
tion and overdramatization with a production of spectacular phenomena 
that are meat for the charlatan.” Especially since its psychological hazards 
are still a matter of medical controversy, we would perhaps do well as 
moralists to continue putting particular stress on the conditions required 
for the licit use of hypnosis, principally on the proviso that it be employed 
only in carefully selected cases and by those who are fully qualified accord- 
ing to accepted medical standards. 

Another salutary bit of information from the same Association touches on 
a question discussed in these notes two years ago,”* viz., the lawfulness of 
allowing a resident surgeon to operate on another physician’s private patient 
without the patient’s prior knowledge and consent. It is my own conviction 
that this practice is morally unjustified in so far as it represents a violation 
of the patient’s right to require the personal services of the surgeon of his 
choosing. An opinion formulated by the Law Department of A.M.A. makes 
it eminently clear that in their judgment civil law would sustain this objec- 
tion. The following excerpt is lengthy, but it seems worth the space to make 
this legal opinion available to those who may be consulted on the moral 
question by physicians: 


It should be noted that it is the operating surgeon to whom the patient grants 
his consent to perform the operation. The patient is entitled to the services of the 
particular surgeon with whom he contracts. The surgeon in accepting the patient 
obligates himself to utilize his personal talents in the performance of the operation 
to the extent required by the agreement, creating the physician-patient relation. 
He cannot properly delegate to another the duties which he is required to perform 
personally. 

Under the normal and customary arrangement with private patients, and with 
reference to the usual form of consent to operation, the surgeon is obligated to per- 
form the operation himself, and he may use the services of assisting residents or 
other assisting surgeons to the extent that the operation reasonably requires the 
employment of such assistance. If a resident or other physician is to perform the 
operation under the guidance of the surgeon, it is necessary to make a full dis- 


*8 Cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems (St. Louis, 1958) pp. 288-93. 
** THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 18 (June, 1957) 233-34; Linacre Quarterly 23 (Nov., 1956) 
117-22. Cf. also Gerald Kelly, S.J., op. cit., pp. 256-57. 
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closure of this fact to the patient, and this should be evidenced by an appropriate 
statement contained in the consent. 

If the surgeon employed merely assists the resident or other physician in per- 
forming the operation, it is the resident or other physician who becomes the operat- 
ing surgeon. If the patient is not informed as to the identity of the operating 
surgeon, the situation is “ghost surgery.” 

An operating surgeon is construed to be a performing surgeon. As such his duties 
and responsibilities go beyond mere direction, supervision, guidance, or minor 
participation. 

He is not employed merely to supervise the operation. He is employed to per- 
form the operation. He can properly utilize the services of an assistant to assist 
him in the performance of the operation. But he is not performing the operation 
where his active participation consists of guidance or standby responsibilities in 
the case of an emergency.” 


Medically informed and informative, but in its ultimate achievement 
theologically disappointing, would appear to be a fair appraisal of an article 
by José Janini on surgery in its relation to the moral problem of ordinary 
and extraordinary means of preserving life.** The first part of this discussion 
provides a representative survey of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 


theological teaching on the obligation to preserve life, with particular empha- | 


sis—perhaps even overemphasis—on the element of excruciating pain 
entailed in most surgery of the time. Part 2 notes the subsequent discovery 
of anesthetics, antibiotics, and improved surgical procedures which have 
practically eliminated pain during actual surgery and drastically reduced 
its mortality rate. With the advantage of a professional medical background 
before entering the seminary, the author can speak here with special au- 
thority. But a rather sparse sampling of concurrent theological opinion 
would leave one with the impression that moralists meanwhile have been 
lagging far in the wake of advancing science, chiefly because of their reluc- 
tance to concede that surgery in general has at last become an ordinary and 
obligatory means of preserving life. At least by implication, this seems to be 
the conclusion which Fr. Janini is urging in his third and final section—a 
conclusion based totally on the reduction of surgical risk through antisepsis, 
of surgical pain through anesthesia, and of surgical cost through the advent 
in Spain of compulsory medical insurance plans. 

One can only suggest that Fr. Janini is still under the predominant influ- 
ence of the medical notion of ordinary means as contrasted with the theo- 


7 Journal of the American Medical Association 168 (Nov. 15, 1958) 1556. 
28 “Ta operacién quirirgica, remedio ordinario,” Revista espaftola de teologta 18 (1958) 
331-47. 
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logical. As Fr. Kelly,?® for instance, has demonstrated within recent years, 
the element of reasonable hope of benefit to the individual patient is no novel 
consideration in medico-moral theology and is as essential to our concept of 
ordinary means as is the exclusion of excessive pain, expense, or other in- 
convenience. And preservation of life alone does not always constitute that 
reasonable hope of benefit. Not even so simple a procedure as intravenous 
feeding can be declared theologically ordinary means in any absolute and 
universal sense, but only in relation to individual prognoses. Anesthesia, 
antisepsis, and the antibiotics have removed from surgery many of the 
elements which formerly conspired to make major operations extraordinary 
measures for preserving life. Discerning moralists have readily acknowledged 
that medical difference and qualified certain conclusions accordingly.®® But 
they cannot ignore other considerations which in an individual context 
reveal as theologically extraordinary and nonobligatory a considerable 
number of surgical procedures. 

It is not easy for all doctors to accept our theological principle that as a 
general rule patients are not in conscience obliged to employ extraordinary 
measures to keep themselves alive, and that physicians are consequently 
justified on occasion, with the consent of the patient so expressed or reason- 
ably presumed, in withholding or discontinuing treatments which in the 
circumstances truly qualify as extraordinary. Of those doctors who do ap- 
preciate and agree with our position, not all are capable of expressing ac- 
curately our distinction between the illicit induction of death which is 
euthanasia and that toleration of death which is implicit in a decision to 
forego supererogatory means of fending it off. An editorial by Martin 
Donelson, Jr., M.D.,* quite successfully avoids any confusion on the point. 
Wisely restricting his consideration to the hopeless terminal case which is 
being kept in comatose existence by artificial means, Dr. Donelson makes a 
most effective plea in defense of such a patient’s right to die. To persist in 
these circumstances with cortisone, repeated blood transfusions, parenteral 
and tube feedings, and the like, would be in this doctor’s opinion “not pro- 
longing life, but death.” 

While discussing various methods of preventing conception subsequent to 


*° Gerald Kelly, S.J., “The Duty of Using Artificial Means to Preserve Life,” THEo- 
LOGICAL StupiEs 11 (1950) 203-20; and “The Duty to Preserve Life,” ibid. 12 (1951) 
550-56. Cf. also the same author’s Medico-Moral Problems (1958 ed.) 128-41. 

* For example, it is inconceivable that any medically informed moralist today would 
put all major surgical operations eo ipso into the category of extraordinary means. 

* “Overtreatment of the Hopelessly Ill Patient,” Current Medical Digest, Sept., 1958, 
p. 46; reprinted from Virginia Medical Monthly, June, 1958. 
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rape, John R. Connery, S.J.,” expresses doubt as to whether uterine curet- 
tage in these circumstances admits of any immediate objective purpose 
which is licit. That the doubt is altogether justified will be evident to those 
who have listened to any representative number of doctors on the question. 
There have been some few physicians in my own experience who in sincerity 
suggest that semen adhering to the uterine wall is still capable of impregnat- 
ing an ovum. Since, as they further claim, this semen is impervious to douch- 
ing, the only effective way of removing it is via curettage performed, it 
should be noted, prior to the time when nidation could possibly have oc- 
curred. Only on condition that this is medically true could we cite any 
legitimate motive behind a decision to curette in rape cases, viz., to prevent 
aggressor semen from encountering an ovum. Otherwise only two con- 
ceivable motives could be adduced, both of them illicit as objects of direct 
intent: either removal from the uterus of an impregnated ovum, or the 
destruction of the endometrium in order to make nidation impossible for an 
impregnated ovum. The burden of proof would certainly seem to lie with 
any who might claim that curetting is both effective and necessary for pre- 
venting fecundation itself. 

Since whatever doubt involved is one of medical fact which moralists 
cannot presume to decide, perhaps the best we can do when advising doctors 
on the point is to stress the more generic rule and assure them that they are 
justified in doing what is truly calculated to prevent conception after rape, 
but that any impregnated ovum must be regarded as a human life with all 
the rights of a human person. 


RELIGIOUS POVERTY 


Diocesan priests especially may find both informative and interesting a 
lengthy article by Joseph F. Lynn, O.S.F.S., on the nature of the religious 
vow of poverty. In fact, the professed purpose of the author is “to bring 
about a closer understanding of [this vow] . . . an understanding that cannot 
but bring together in bonds of common understanding the two great corps 
of ambassadors laboring towards a common goal in the sacred priesthood.” 
Fr. Lynn does his part of the job well; and one consequence should be a 
dissolution of some few misconceptions which result at times in a certain 
scandal being taken because of an entirely legitimate disposition of material 
goods on the part of a religious, and which again sometimes result in scandal 
of sorts being innocently given when proper observance of poverty is un- 
wittingly made more difficult by certain stipulations attached in all gener- 

= “Emergency Treatment of Rape Cases,” Hospital Progress 39 (Aug., 1958) 64-65. 


* “The Religious Priest and His Vow of Poverty,” American Ecclesiastical Review 139 
(July, 1958) 12-21; (Aug. 1958) 82-92; (Sept., 1958) 165-75. 
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osity to gifts made to individual religious. Also for religious themselves— 
lest scandal originate from this side of the monastery wall—the article can 
serve as a salutary refresher course in the essential requirements of our vow 
of poverty, with special emphasis on the simple vow. 

In his treatment of the moral aspects of offenses against poverty, Fr. 
Lynn makes the standard initial distinction between sins against poverty 
alone and those which also include a violation of justice. He then faces the 
problem of estimating the gravity of defections in either order—no easy 
task, as evidenced by the failure of moralists to agree on a norm which will 
apply satisfactorily to all cases. Speaking of the religious in simple vows 
who spends his own money (patrimony) on himself, the author adopts 
Vermeersch’s opinion that such expenditures constitute grave matter when 
they conduce to a mode of living which is seriously at variance with the 
subject’s profession of poverty.™ This is far from being the mathematical 
criterion that many might prefer. But it may well be that the very attempt 
to establish an absolute standard in monetary terms—thus assimilating to 
commutative justice a problem which is actually one of the virtue of re- 
ligion—has been to a large extent responsible for the obscurity which en- 
velops this question. 

Religious poverty is a poverty of dependence; and dependence in its turn 
says acting only under the authority of one’s superior, whose right to grant 
permission for the disposition of material goods is not unlimited. Some 
proprietary acts he simply cannot allow; others he may legitimately permit 
only for a grave reason. Hence a violation of poverty is reductively an act of 
sinful independence in the disposition of material goods. Should not its 
gravity, then, in any case be estimated according to the degree of one’s 
withdrawal from a superior’s authority—a matter which cannot always be 
measured according to the pecuniary value of the material goods involved? 
Or to word it in another way: a violation of poverty, as an act of irreligion, 
is serious if it entails an independent disposition of material goods such as 
an informed and reasonable superior either could not allow or, if his permis- 
sion were asked, would be unwilling to allow except for a grave reason. 

The gravity of this sinful independence will sometimes be apparent in the 
monetary value of the item involved;** but there would seem to be reason 
for doubting that this is always the total decisive factor. We can suppose, 


“ Theologiae moralis principia responsa consilia 3 (4th ed.) § 121, 3. As worded (“. . . eum 
gtaviter peccare existimamus qui inde tenorem vitae ducit qui professioni paupertatis 
gtaviter derogat . . .”), Vermeersch’s norm seems to apply more readily to a modus vivendi 
than to the single violation of poverty. 

* For an especially good treatment of this phase of religious poverty, cf. Review for 
Religious 3 (1944) 282-88. Adjustment, of course, would now have to be made in the es- 
timate of the absolutely grave sum; cf. infra n. 45. 
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for example, a religious, habitually meticulous in his observance of poverty, 
who on one occasion (in circumstances which preclude legitimate recourse 
to presumed permission) violates his vow by allowing a friend to buy hima 
genuinely necessary item as a personal gift, permission for which the su- 
perior would have granted if proper request had been made. Imagine the 
gift to be a typewriter worth two hundred dollars, and our religious one 
whose assignment is writing. Meanwhile a brother religious in the same 
community accepts a personal gift of two hundred dollars in cash which he 
spends on luxury items, or which for a period of two years obviates the 
necessity of his ever approaching the community treasurer for requisite 
incidentals. Whatever may be said about the absolute gravity of the first 
man’s breach of poverty, it seems that there is greater objective malice in 
the second case in which the will of the subject is farther removed from the 
authority of his superior. 

It would also appear that some such norm as this is applicable in certain 
cases where assessment of the cash value involved is more or less arbitrary, 
as could often be true if religious poverty should be violated by borrowing 
without permission. Put our mythical religious into a situation where he 
can do a lay friend a favor by caring for (and, of course, operating) said 
friend’s car while the latter is abroad for the summer. The religious does so 
without permission, even presumed, of his superior. Who can estimate 
accurately the use-value of that car over a three-month period? It would 
seem less difficult to judge the gravity of the offense by estimating the de- 
gree to which the religious subject has withdrawn himself from his superior’s 
authority in this independent disposition of material goods. 

Fr. Lynn may have substantially the same notion in mind when he states 
that 


... the status of the religious is that of a person who has by vow renounced his 
right to independent acts of proprietorship, without any reference to the wealth or 
poverty of the Institute of which he is a member.** His gift to God was the sacrifice 
of this fundamental joy of human life, and so the extent to which he retracts this 
gift should be the measure of his guilt or innocence. If he fails in this obligation and 
exercises acts of proprietorship to the extent that he lives, for a time, as a person 
without vows, as one who makes free use of wealth of any considerable proportions, 
then his sin is grievous. 


However, in context it would seem that the author is momentarily confusing 
the two virtues of religion and justice, for he is here intent on demonstrating 
%¢ Presumably this is not to deny that the approved practice of poverty differs from 


institute to institute and that the individual religious pronounces his vow according to 
the constitutions of the institute to which he belongs. 
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that the gravity of poverty violations involving commutative injustice to 
one’s community should not be measured according to the financial harm 
actually inflicted on that moral entity or on the common good of society as 
a whole. I would agree that precisely as an offense against the virtue of 
religion it cannot and should not always be so measured. But under the 
aspect of injustice it simply must be so calculated, as is every other species 
of commutative injustice against a moral person. It would be a mistake, of 
course, to conclude that unless the injustice is objectively grave there is 
never a grave violation of the vow. The two malices involved are specifically 
distinct and need not equal each other in gravity. It is relatively easy to 
determine the degree of injustice entailed in certain violations of religious 
poverty; the principal difficulty lies in estimating the gravity of the offense 
against the virtue of religion alone. 


MISCELLANEA 


Under the title “Problemi del quinto comandamento,” G. B. Guzzetti 
has contributed one of the more significant articles in recent months.” 
This rather lengthy discussion begins with a highly representative review of 
current opinions on four very live issues: the definition of direct and indirect 
killing; the morality of organic transplantation from living donors; the 
moral obligations of those who operate motor vehicles;** and the ethical 
aspects of automobile racing*®® and boxing. In the subsequent installment Fr. 
Guzzetti proposes a methodology for an effective presentation of the defini- 
tions and principles invoked when determining the morality of actions 
which entail either destruction of human life or some loss of bodily integrity 
—somewhat along the lines of Fr. Gerald Kelly’s article several years ago 
on mutilation. As the author insists, he is not intent on proposing or de- 
fending solutions of concrete cases; his purpose is to clarify the principles 
on which these solutions depend. 

Fr. Guzzetti’s treatment of his subject commands respect because of what 


* Scuola cattolica 86 (May-June, 1958) 161-85; (July-Aug., 1958) 241-63. 

8 For a thorough treatise on the moral obligations of those who drive cars, cf. A. Jans- 
sen, “Le Code de la route et la morale,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 34 (July- 
Sept., 1958) 522-34. See also L. Azzollini, S.J., ““Legislazione ed educazione stradale,” 
Civilta cattolica 109:3 (July 19, 1958) 125-42; and the Social Justice Statement of the 
Australian Hierarchy issued Sept. 7, 1958 and reprinted under the title “Massacre on the 
Roads” in Catholic Mind 56 (Nov.—Dec., 1958) 554-66. 

On this subject, cf. L. Azzollini, S.J., “Una inutile strage: le gare automobilistiche di 
velocita,” Civiltd cattolica 109:4 (Oct. 4, 1958) 14-27. The title is mildly suggestive of Fr. 
Azzollini’s views on the subject of auto racing as conducted on the continent of Europe. 

“© Gerald Kelly, S.J., “The Morality of Mutilation: Towards A Revision of the Trea- 
tise,” THEOLOGICAL StuptiEs 17 (Sept., 1956) 322-44. 
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it reveals especially of the author’s own competence: a genuine familiarity 
with the more significant contributions to this field and an exceptional talent 
for delineating, without bias or prejudice, the precise status guaestionis of 
disputed issues. This is particularly evident in his consideration of the 
divergent concepts behind the terms “direct” and “indirect” as predicated 
of occisio, as well as in his analysis of the arguments for and against trans- 
plantation. One can hope that as a result of this article certain irrelevancies 
which have been allowed to obscure these issues in the past will now be 
abandoned and that future discussion will proceed along lines of closer 
mutual understanding. 

According to Fr. Guzzetti’s explanation of the position adopted by 
Bender and others, their terminological distinction between direct and in- 
direct killing must be understood as being in effect not one conceptual dis- 
tinction, but two. As employed in one sense, the terms look to the relation- 
ship between an act and its result, and say no reference to the human will. 
Thus, if a particular act is conducive to certain death, either of its very 
nature or by reason of the particular circumstances in which it occurs, that 
act is occisio directa within the first meaning of the term; otherwise it is 
indirecta. As used in the other sense, the same verbal distinction looks to 
the relationship which exists between the lethal act and the will. If the act 
is voluntary, killing is direct in this second sense, but indirect if the act is 
indeliberate. As Fr. Guzzetti thereupon remarks, this ambiguity of expres- 
sion is not calculated to clarify theological concepts—nor, one might add, 
does it facilitate the exchange of theological opinions. 

For this reason the author himself restricts the terms “direct” and “in- 
direct” so as to designate only the nature of the causal nexus existing in 
the ontological order between an act and its effect. The nexus between the 
act and the will in the intentional order he prefers to express in the terms 
“voluntary” and “involuntary.” Thus a direct killing, according to Fr. 
Guzzetti, would seem to imply any act which has as its sole immediate and 
certain result the destruction of human life. An act which admits of an 
immediate effect in addition to death he would term indirecte occisiva in the 
objective order. Only in the latter of the two cases would it be possible for 
the will which elicits a lethal act to exclude from its intention, and make 
involuntary, the effect of death. 

Subsequently, when Fr. Guzzetti comes to the enunciation of principles 
which govern, for example, the morality of acts which result in death to 
self, he proposes the following in accordance with his previous definition of 
terms: (1) direct killing is de se always objectively evil, and hence can never 
be the object of one’s intention, whether as an end or as a means; (2) indi- 
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rect killing, if death be intended, is likewise always evil; (3) indirect killing, 
if death is not intended, is permissible, provided that it is an unavoidable 
accompaniment of an act required for the accomplishment of a greater good. 

One cannot deny the validity of these principles if their terminology is 
understood in the sense already specified. What many, however, will fail to 
see—without being in the least querulous about it—is the necessity or even 
the advantage of thus multiplying distinctions in this matter. In determin- 
ing one’s moral responsibility for inflicting death upon himself, is it of first 
importance to distinguish between an act which is productive exclusively of 
death as an immediate result and one which admits also of other immediate 
results? The primarily decisive factor in every case, as far as imputability is 
concerned, will be the relationship between death as an effect and the human 
will as its cause in the intentional order. (Note how each of Fr. Guzzetti’s 
principles requires qualification in terms of this relationship.) If the words 
“direct” and “indirect” are allowed to express only this more pertinent 
distinction, is it not just as accurate, and far less confusing, to say that 
unauthorized direct killing of self is intrinsically wrong and that truly 
indirect killing can be justified for proportionately serious reason? Some- 
times further distinctions are necessary in order to determine whether there 
is proportionate reason for permitting unintended death to result. But to 
incorporate these subdistinctions into the initial principle seems both un- 
necessary and an obstacle to clarity. 

S. Tumbas, S.J.,“ would agree that the terms “direct” and “indirect” 
would be better predicated of an action or its result only in so far as either 
is a voluntarium. Taking the occasion of Fr. Guzzetti’s article to express 
himself on the subject, Fr. Tumbas observes that otherwise we would be 
needlessly complicating the familiar principle which states that the direct 
killing of an innocent person is intrinsically evil and always gravely sinful. 
For unless “direct” in this context is understood as referring to the inten- 
tional order, one is immediately forced to invoke additional distinctions in 
order to vindicate the principle as absolute and universal. 

In regard to organic transplantation from living donors, Fr. Guzzetti is to 
some extent noncommittal. But he insists that mutilation in these instances 
is beyond all question directly intended and that any attempt to classify it 
otherwise is an evasion of the issue. He also challenges those who enter this 
discussion on an a priori assumption which begs the question by stipulating 
that direct mutilation, except when required for one’s own physical good, is 
intrinsically evil. Fr. Guzzetti sees in blood transfusions, skin grafts, and 
certain cesarean sections mutilations for the benefit of others which differ 


“ “Tuccisione diretta o indiretta?”, Palestra del clero 37 (Oct. 15, 1958) 1064-68. 
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only in degree, and not specifically, from the type of organic transplantation 
whose lawfulness is disputed. To him, therefore, the problem consists not in 
establishing that the law of charity permits certain self-mutilations for the 
benefit of others, but in determining the limits beyond which charity forbids 
the sacrifice of physical integrity for altruistic motives. And finally he sug- 
gests the possibility of rethinking the principle of totality in terms of charity 
to self, i.e., of examining the concept of the bonum totius to which our bodily 
members are ordained to see whether it admits of legitimate extension to 
the spiritual benefits, in terms of supernatural merit, to be gained by this 
type of charity to others. 

If Fr. Guzzetti’s article succeeds only in stimulating further discussion 
exclusively along the very relevant lines which he has so clearly drawn, he 
will have done a major service in this area of theology. 

Mention should be made of James Madden’s excellent miniature treatise 
on the morality of gambling.“ Its general content will not be unfamiliar to 
those who have completed their moral theology, but the article provides a 
neat and convenient summary of proven doctrine. One consideration which 
moralists in this country would add to Msgr. Madden’s treatment is a factor 
emphasized some years ago at a seminar discussion during an annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Theological Society of America, viz., the established 
nexus here in the United States between organized illegal gambling and 
organized crime in general.“ The implicit problem of material cooperation 
in racketeering gangsterism is not one that can be ignored when the total 
picture of gambling in America is subjected to moral scrutiny. 

Another tidy synopsis of a considerably more subtle topic is presented in 
L. L. McReavy’s answer to a query about the gravity of sins of theft.“ His 
explanation of both the relative and absolute standards of objective gravity 
is as clear as it is concise. Following Arendt’s proposed criterion of the ab- 
solutely grave sum, Fr. McReavy concludes to an estimate of about ten 
pounds for England at the present time—something less than thirty dollars 
at the current rate of exchange. 

One initial point stressed by Fr. McReavy deserves repetition: 


“The Morality of Gambling,” Australasian Catholic Record 35 (July, 1958) 222-26. 

“Cf. Proceedings, Sixth Annual Convention (1951) pp. 112-14; THEoLociIcaL StupDIES 
14 (1953) 35. 

“4 “Grave Matter in Theft,” Clergy Review 43 (Oct., 1958) 620-24. 

“6 Some seven years ago, at a seminar gathering of moralists during the annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Theological Society of America, there was, as I recall, more or less 
general agreement that the absolute grave sum for this country would have to be set at no 
less than $60-75. It does not seem likely that economic conditions at present would require 
any lower an approximation. 
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... assessments of grave matter in theft are made with a view to judging the 
gravity of the thief’s obligation to restore, rather than with a view to estimating 
the gravity of his guilt. His formal guilt will depend on the antecedent verdict 
of his own conscience which, in view of the fact that thieves are not commonly 
theologians, nor, we hope, theologians thieves, is unlikely to tally even approxi- 
mately with the findings of the manualists. When, however, he submits his sin for 
absolution, whether or not he has been found to be gravely guilty, the confessor 
must assess his obligation to restore according to the objective value of the property 
stolen, and, if the amount is theologically grave, must bind him gravely to restore 
it, under pain of refusal of absolution. 


Perhaps ad complendam doctrinam the last sentence quoted should include 
explicit acknowledgment of possible circumstances excusing from restitution; 
and perhaps, too, it should be conceded that estimation of the objective 
grave sum does sometimes play a part in determining subjective guilt in 
theft. But I would certainly agree that at least the primary purpose of our 
estimated grave sum is to facilitate the appraisal of gravity in the consequent 
obligation of restitution. For that reason, formal instruction of the laity in 
regard to the grave sum as estimated in specific monetary terms is, generally 
speaking, unnecessary. That it would also be highly imprudent should be 
even more evident to one who reflects on the inability of many of the faithful 
to apprehend the niceties of a theological status quaestionis. 

Those especially who are engaged in education at the college and univer- 
sity levels will welcome a proposal advanced by John J. Reed, S.J.,** that 
some further provision could be made to facilitate the procural of proper 
permission for certain of the faithful to read forbidden literature. It is Fr. 
Reed’s belief that, far from lessening the effectiveness of extant legislation, 
an extension of delegated authority in this matter would actually result in 
better observance of the law. After reviewing the current provisos of the 
Code and of our bishops’ quinquennial faculties, the author suggests three 
difficulties which still beset many a serious student in quest of permission 
to do certain necessary reading: “the time element in the processing of a 
request and reply, the reticence of the general faithful in the matter of re- 
course to chanceries, and the understandable reluctance of ordinaries to 
grant permission to petitioners whose needs and qualifications are not per- 
sonally familiar to them.” Fr. Reed sees two possible solutions to the prob- 
lem, neither of which, he maintains, would be without canonical precedent. 
The first, proposed as only a partial solution, would consist in delegating to 
confessors—as could be done even now—the power which ordinaries already 


“ “‘Permission to Read Prohibited Books,” THEoLtocicai Stupres 19 (Dec., 1958) 
586-95. 
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possess from the Code for dealing with urgent cases. The second, which in 
the author’s opinion is the more desirable, would require petitioning the 
Holy See for an entirely new faculty which would allow ordinaries to delegate 
the same power even for nonurgent cases. 

Fr. Reed’s proposition as stated seems eminently reasonable, and only 
one qualification occurs as perhaps a means of making the suggestion more 
attractive to ecclesiastical authorities. Would it be altogether necessary 
that such a faculty be extended to all confessors within a diocese, or would 
it suffice for practical purposes to grant it upon request to those who are 
most likely to be approached for literary guidance at the professionally 
academic level? Those who come immediately to mind are the priest pro- 
fessors in our Catholic colleges and universities; and for secular institutions, 
Newman Club directors, chaplains, or one or more of the local parochial 
clergy. It would remain also for the ordinary to decide, according to the 
peculiar needs of his own diocese, into what other hands this delegated 
power would be committed. 

Domestically there has been no little chastisement of moralists in the 
recent past for what is sometimes hyperbolized into being their intransigent 
espousal of raw censorship as our last defense against the blandishments of 
world, flesh, and devil under the camouflage of literary art. One can yet 
hope that these critics will not overlook such balanced expression of repre- 
sentative moral opinion as can be found in “Prudent Censorship” by John 
R. Connery, S.J.“ Fr. Connery’s admirable article is a most rational treat- 
ment of a most delicate subject, and in any controversy over censorship all 
parties concerned will find there much that will both enlighten and assuage, 


SACRAMENTS 


In a discussion of conditional baptism administered to the unconscious 
dying, Robert H. Dailey, S.J.,“* proposes to establish the intrinsic probability 
of two points in particular: the validity of baptism conferred upon a person 
whose only expression of intention while conscious was an act of attrition or 
contrition; and the lawfulness of baptizing those unconscious dying about 
whose intention nothing is known. In regard to the first proposition, Fr. 
Dailey—even while conceding greater probability to the contrary doctrine— 
concludes that the arguments presented by Coninck, Lacroix, and others 


" Catholic Mind 56 (Nov.—Dec., 1958) 500-513. The article is the text of Fr. Connery’s 
address to the annual convention of the Catholic Theological Society of America, St. Paul, 
Minn., June 26, 1958. 

“8 “The Baptism of Unconscious Dying Persons: The Problem of Intention,” THE0- 
LOGICAL StuptEs 19 (Sept., 1958) 374-94. 
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provide sufficient theological basis for the opinion which discerns as implicit 
in an act of attrition a real and absolute desire for baptism. On the strengh 
of even this lesser likelihood, he then unhesitatingly defends the licitness of 
baptizing in these circumstances. Although in the practical order this latter 
conclusion is the more important, theologians will be especially appreciative 
of the more speculative phase of this section of the article. 

In developing his second thesis favoring the licitness of baptizing the 
unconscious dying person whose intention and dispositions relative to 
baptism are entirely unknown, Fr. Dailey first shows sound theological 
cause for maintaining that neither canon 752, § 3 nor any response from the 
Holy Office is opposed to this opinion, provided always that scandal can be 
avoided in its practical application. He then proceeds to cite from personal 
missionary experience a number of factors which argue to some slight degree 
of probability that in each individual case sufficient desire for baptism exists 
in the dying, unknown, and unconscious man. As the author is at pains to 
point out, the ultimate justification for baptism in these circumstances is not 
the gratuitous supposition that all such individuals have requisite intention 
for the reception of this sacrament, but rather a founded assumption that at 
least some few undoubtedly do. And since it is impossible to disprove with 
certainty the presence of proper intention in any single instance, the resultant 
slight probability of its existence here and now suffices in this extreme neces- 
sity to justify conditional baptism secluso scandalo. Even those who may 
take issue with Fr. Dailey’s approach to the question should nonetheless be 
impressed with the extrinsic authorities which he cites in support of his con- 
clusion.“ While no one claims more than speculative probability for this 
opinion, it would appear to represent a probability which may certainly with 
good conscience be invoked in practice. And the very arguments which 
justify baptism in these circumstances likewise apply to the administration 
of penance and extreme unction. 

A question submitted to Perfice munus evokes from A. Boschi, S.J.,°° a 
neat disquisition on confessional jurisdiction as granted by common law 
to itinerant priests “on land, on sea, and in the air.’”’ Since the case proposed 
concerns a confession heard during a train trip from Rome to Milan, Fr. 
Boschi treats only briefly of the stipulations of canon 883 in its application 
to sea voyages, and of the Motu proprio of 1948 which extended the canon 
to air travel. The remainder of his answer considers at some greater length 
the arguments for and against that interpretation of canon 883 which de- 
clares a lacuna legis as regards confessional faculties on long overland trips 


“ To these may be added M. Zalba, S.J., Theologiae moralis summa 3 (1958 ed.) § 155. 
5° “Confessione in mare—in aereo—in treno,” Perfice munus 33 (Dec., 1958) 687-97. 
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and which therefore invokes canon 20 in justification for arguing to an 
analogous grant of jurisdiction for this last type of travel. Fr. Boschi con- 
cludes to the far more common opinion that there is no genuine lacuna in 
this matter and that the analogy is juridically invalid. 

As the author points out, it seems unrealistic to assume that the Holy See, 
ever since the publication of the Code, has overlooked the difficulties which 
conceivably could be encountered by overland travelers when they start 
casting about for a priest with local confessional faculties. One can only con- 
clude that failure as yet to make special provision for this situation is neither 
indeliberate nor without reason. And perhaps the most likely reason for the 
omission is apparent in the essentially different canonical predicament 
which faces those who travel by ocean-going ship or by plane. These indi- 
viduals while im via are generally beyond all episcopal jurisdiction, while 
the overland traveler is usually within the territory of some local ordinary. 
Hence, if the Holy See did not grant priests confessional jurisdiction on the 
high seas and in the air, it would be impossible for such travelers ever to be 
absolved while actually in transit—except, of course, by one possessing 
ordinary faculties or unless danger of death, common error, or other such 
basis for delegatio a lege could be legitimately invoked. With all deference 
to those few who defend an analogy between canon 883 and the long trip 
overland," those who hold the contrary would seem to have the advantage 
of a far stronger canonical position. As is true in so many instances, there is 
a most significant difference between what the Church could have done in 
this regard for the convenience of travelers and what de facto she has done. 
And it would seem far more likely that for one or another good reason she 
has as yet left the overland itinerant to the tender mercies of the native 
clergy. 

May a priest who possesses only the confessional faculties of one diocese 
invoke either canon 522 or 523, according to circumstances, to hear a nun’s 
confession in another jurisdiction? Since neither canon expressly stipulates 
that one must have received faculties from the ordinary of the place in which 
the confession is heard, and since favorable legislation is subject to broad 
interpretation, G. Rossino believes that such a confession would be both 
licit and valid.* 

Admittedly there is some extrinsic authority for the opinion that a woman 
religious who is seriously ill, even short of danger of death, may by virtue of 


5 Cappello (De sacramentis 2 [4th ed.] § 300, 3) is commonly cited as extrinsic authority 
for this position. But it should be noted that Cappello postulates an overland journey which 
would be “valde diuturnum,” and illustrates with the example of a trip “through Siberia” 
where, I should imagine, an analogy v-ith canon 883 is far more likely to obtain. 
® Perfice munus 33 (July—Aug., 1958) 409. 
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canon 523 confess to a priest whose faculties for the confessions of women 
derive from the local ordinary of a diocese other than that in which the con- 
fession is heard. The basis of this interpretation is the phrase “quemlibet 
sacerdotem ad mulierum confessiones . .. approbatum,” as contrasted with 
the previous canon’s requirement of “confessarium . . . ab Ordinario loci pro 
mulieribus approbatum.” If words mean anything, the difference here in 
phraseology certainly seems to imply a difference in the requisite source of 
one’s approbation for the hearing of women’s confessions, viz., a greater 
latitude in the one case than in the other. But if “quemlibet sacerdotem .. . 
approbatum”’ be understood to mean necessarily “approved by the ordinary 
of the place where the confession is heard,” that greater latitude is denied. 
So, in concluding as he does of canon 523, Canon Rossino could adduce both 
intrinsic reason and extrinsic authority in his favor. 

But justification for so broad an interpretation of canon 522 would be 
most difficult, if not impossible, to find. Strangely enough, relatively few of 
the standard commentators consider the problem. Of those who do, Fanfani™ 
and Goyeneche® deny flatly the legitimacy of the more favorable interpre- 
tation, while A. Coronata®* hesitates to denounce it as erroneous only be- 
cause of a certain few authors” who are sometimes cited as defending it, 
viz., Iorio, Marc, and E. J. Mahoney. The fact, however, would seem to be 
that all three of these latter authorities are actually not discussing canon 522 
but rather 523 exclusively. Finally, when commenting on canon 519—the 
masculine counterpart of 522—Aertnys®* and Schaeffer®® insist that the 
local ordinary there specified is the ordinary of the place where the con- 
fession is heard. It would seem most unlikely that either author would inter- 
pret any differently the other canon, which is worded in substantially the 
same way. 

With that weight of expressed opinion against the broader interpretation 
of canon 522, and with no discernible authorities in its favor,® Canon 
Rossino’s conclusion in this instance would appear to be more or less a 

8 Cf. T. Iorio, S.J., Theologia moralis 3 (3rd ed.) § 450, 7; Marc-Gestermann-Raus, 
C.SS.R., Institutiones morales Alphonsianae 2 (20th ed.) § 1764, b; E. J. Mahoney, “Con- 
fessions of Sick Religious,” Clergy Review 10 (1935) 396-98. 

5* Manuale theorico-practicum theologiae moralis 4, § 413, B. 

55 Commentarium pro religiosis 31 (1952) 11-15; Quaestiones canonicae de iure religio- 
sorum (Naples, 1954) 212. 

5° Tnstitutiones iuris canonici 1 (4th ed.) p. 669, note 1. 

Cf. supra n. 53. 58 Theologia moralis 2 (15th ed.) § 365, 1°. 

%® T. Schaeffer, O.F.M.Cap., De religiosis (Rome, 1947) § 624. 

® Although Fr. Goyeneche in his 1952 article (cf. supra n. 55) had inadvertently cited 
Iorio, Marc, and Mahoney as defending the affirmative opinion, he later remarks in his 
Quaestiones canonicae (loc. cit., note 1) that of the commentaries available to him, none 
can be found in favor of that interpretation. 
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juridical hapax legomenon, lacking that degree of probability required to 
establish a genuine dubium legis in the sense of canon 209. 

Out of ingredients culled from several recent sources, one could quite 
readily compile a model casus conscientiae on the obligation incumbent upon 
the person in mortal sin to receive sacramental absolution before receiving 
Communion or celebrating Mass. Because of the nature of the problem pro- 
posed to him for solution, C. L. Parres, C.M.,® restricts himself for the most 
part to noting the uniqueness of this prerequisite of confession as it applies 
to offering or receiving the Eucharist. All other sacraments of the living, as 
is evident, likewise require of the recipient a prior state of sanctifying grace; 
but their reception is per se licit after an act of perfect contrition without 
confession. For obvious reasons Fr. Parres does not recommend this pro- 
cedure in preference to confession, but merely admits, as one must, its law- 
fulness. 

M. Huftier® goes into considerably more detail in expounding the teach- 
ing of Trent as regards obligatory confession for the would-be communicant 
or celebrant who is in mortal sin—doctrine now epitomized in canons 856 
and 807. The exceptive clauses in these prohibitory canons are familiar to 
all students of theology: unless confession is morally impossible, and unless 
also there is genuine necessity for celebrating or communicating, one in 
mortal sin must either abstain from the Eucharist or interpose confession. 

As Fr. Huftier notes, there is remarkable uniformity among commentators 
as regards both the substantial meaning of this law and its application to 
individual cases. One point, however, on which opinions vary revolves about 
the extraordinary and insuperable embarrassment which might be experi- 
enced by a particular penitent if required to confess to a particular priest. 
An example commonly given is that of the nun confessing an especially 
shameful sin to her priest brother. Can embarrassment arising from such a 
circumstance qualify as extrinsic to confession and therefore, if it is truly 
extreme and invincible, serve to verify a “deficientia confessarii’” or “im- 
possibilitas confitendi’” when no other priest is available? After citing 
Merkelbach® as representative of those who answer in the negative, Fr. 
Huftier quotes both Genicot™ and Vermeersch® as typical authorities for 
the more benign opinion. Apparently the author acknowledges at least the 

6 “Confession and Sacraments of the Living,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 59 (Nov., 
1958) 196-200. 

® “Confession nécessaire avant la communion en cas de péché mortel,”’ L’A mi du clergé 
68 (Dec. 4, 1958) 719-22. 

8 Summa theologiae moralis 3 (Sth ed.) § 272. 


64 Institutiones theologiae moralis 2 (17th ed.) § 191. 
8 Epitome iuris canonici 2 (6th ed.) § 79; Theologia moralis 3 (4th ed.) § 290. 
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extrinsic probability of the latter solution, although he consciously refrains 
from committing himself in either direction. 

While discussing essentially the same question as it would apply to a 
curate whose only available confessor is his pastor, U. Rocco, S.J.,®* stresses 
a very salutary point which should not be overlooked when the relative 
merits of either opinion are discussed or when concrete cases present them- 
selves for solution. Fr. Rocco’s observation is substantially this: it would 
be theologically disastrous to make universal moral principles out of solu- 
tions to individual cases, and to conclude in this instance, for example, that 
extraordinary and insuperable embarrassment would always be verified if a 
curate in mortal sin were to confess to his pastor, and that consequently, if 
no other confessor is available, any such curate is automatically excused 
from confessing before a Mass which he must celebrate. Those who defend 
the more lenient, but respectable, opinion on the question at issue do not, 
of course, go to that extreme. They merely contend (1) that this and similar 
situations can conceivably cause such a degree of invincible embarrassment 
for the penitent as would make confession to a particular priest extremely 
difficult; (2) that this type of embarrassment, if and when it occurs, is some- 
thing extrinsic to the nature of the sacrament; and (3) that it can therefore 
in certain individual cases constitute, in the proper canonical sense, a tempo- 
rary moral impossibility of confessing. Granted, then, a genuine necessity 
for communicating or celebrating, an act of perfect contrition will suffice, 
according to these authorities, to make licit the reception of Communion or 
the celebration of Mass in accord with canons 856 and 807. 

It need scarcely be said that this opinion in no sense condones the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist or the offering of the Holy Sacrifice by one in mortal 
sin. Sanctifying grace is regained by the stipulated prerequisite of perfect 
contrition. Nor does it relieve the sinner permanently of the obligation to 
confess. There remains the necessity of submitting the unconfessed grave 
matter in one’s next confession, to be made by a celebrant “quam primum” 
and by others within a time unspecified except by the law of annual con- 
fession. The doctrine is not one to be disseminated indiscriminately; but its 
prudent application when occasion warrants cannot be denied those who 
invoke it as properly defended. 

A similar case presented to F. J. Connell, C.SS.R.," presupposes that it is 
physically impossible for a sister in mortal sin to get to confession before 


86 “Un caso pratico circa l’obbligo di confessarsi prima di celebrare,” Palestra del clero 
37 (Nov. 15, 1958) 1168-71. 

® “Holy Communion without Confession,” American Ecclesiastical Review 139 (Sept., 
1958) 196-97. 
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community Mass. The question then proposed looks to the second condition 
(“‘urgens necessitas communicandi”) of the two required before a person in 
this predicament may depend on perfect contrition alone as preparation for 
Communion. Does the danger that abstention from Communion will create 
general suspicion of one’s grave guilt constitute such a necessity? While 
admitting the possibility that certain other extraordinary circumstances 
within a convent might make reception of Communion necessary in the 
canonical sense, Fr. Connell is unwilling to concede, except perhaps in rare 
instances, that such necessity obtains merely because failure to communicate 
is likely to be interpreted by some in the community as seriously self- 
incriminatory. 

One can appreciate and must commend a refusal to give any answer which 
might be misconstrued as condoning an abuse in this regard. No thoughtful 
moralist would maintain that the mere fact of living in a religious commu- 
nity, where daily Communion is common practice, should make occasional 
abstention remarkable to any degree; or that a religious, upon finding con- 
fession necessary but impossible, may without further consideration choose 
the alternative of communicating in order to avoid suspicions. But Ver- 
meersch, for example, whose realism was no less than his eminent prudence, 
makes cautious admission of the possibility that the danger of otherwise 
betraying oneself as guilty of serious sin would in some circumstances con- 
stitute a necessity which would satisfy this part of the canon. The prefer- 
able solution to most such problems lies in their prevention by faithful 
observance of the directives contained in the 1938 Instruction from the 
Congregation of the Sacraments.*® But while human nature remains what 
it is, not even those precautions can totally eliminate the possibility envi- 
sioned by such authorities as Vermeersch. 

Writing a year and a half ago, John R. Connery, S.J., observed that on the 
question of reckoning the time element of the Eucharistic fast under current 
legislation “only Regatillo suggests the possibility of a moral estimate of the 
one- and three-hour limits.’”° In the same context it was noted that J. L. 
Urrutia, S.J., had argued in favor of parvity of matter in relation to the 
stipulated duration of the fast. Although these two theses differ to some 
extent, they share this in common: both admittedly represent a certain 
departure from the strict mathematical estimate which formerly charac- 
terized the common interpretation of canons 808 and 858, and which was 
understood to oblige sub gravi. Those who now suggest the legitimacy of a 


8 Theologia moralis 3 (4th ed.) § 359; Epitome iuris canonici 2 (6th ed.) § 120. 
* Cf. T. L. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest 2, pp. 208-15. 
7° THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 18 (Dec., 1957) 585. 
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moral computation of time under the mitigated law would require no partic- 
ular reason to justify, e.g., one’s fasting from liquids for only “approxi- 
mately” an hour before Communion. Those who instead invoke parvity of 
matter maintain that this approximation to mathematical exactitude would 
be per se sinful, but only venially so; and that if employed for reasonable 
cause it would be sinless. 

In more recent months both F. J. Connell, C.SS.R.,” and L. L. McReavy” 
have again questioned the justifiability of the merely moral estimate, ad- 
mission of which M. Zalba, S.J., now attributes to “some authors” whom he 
leaves unidentified.” Meanwhile James Madden” has concluded that “it 
seems probable that the obligation of a certain period of fast is a grave one 
ex genere suo: it admits of parvity of matter—a few minutes. Sufficient 
reason to excuse from all guilt with regard to the few minutes would be the 
inconvenience of waiting for another opportunity later in the day to receive 
Communion, and a fortiori, the impossibility of receiving any other time.” 
Although Msgr. Madden depends toa considerable extent on the arguments 
presented by an anonymous commentator in Monitor ecclesiasticus,”> he 
also adds a consideration of his own: 


The circumstances surrounding the matter of the law are also helpful in arriving 
at a correct interpretation. Formerly, the terminus a quo for the fast was fixed at 
midnight, a point of time easily determined. Now, however, the moment when the 
fast begins depends on a future event—the moment of Communion—from which 
one is to reckon back. It is not always possible for the faithful to foresee with 
absolute accuracy when they will communicate. ...Since the modifications of 
the Sacram Communionem were promulgated to facilitate the frequent reception of 
Communion, it would be hard to deprive a person of It, if he were a few minutes 
short of the prescribed three hours’ or one hour’s fast, because he was unable to 
know with mathematical accuracy the moment when he should begin the fast. 
After all, a law is to be observed humano modo. 


It is true that the tools proper to the moralist are not the slide rule and 
calipers and that very often it simply is not feasible to measure obligations 
in terms of inches, ounces, and minutes. But sometimes a degree of mathe- 
matical exactitude is necessary—a fact recognized by the Code, for example, 
in its section De temporis supputatione, whose various definitions may strike 
the canonical neophyte as ridiculously superfluous until experience has 


™ American Ecclesiastical Review 139 (Sept., 1958) 198; cf. ibid. 137 (July, 1957) 52. 
® Clergy Review 44 (Jan., 1959) 36-37; cf. ibid. (June, 1957) 327. 

% Theologiae moralis summa 3 (2nd ed.) p. 113, note 5. 

% “The Eucharistic Fast,” Australasian Catholic Record 35 (Oct., 1958) 317-19. 

78 82 (1957) 199-200. 
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demonstrated their value. In the present matter of computing the duration 
of the Eucharistic fast, would not our insistence on a mathematical calcula- 
tion (already established by traditional teaching) save us from seeking 
eventual refuge in other arithmetic estimates, which to the critics of moral 
theology would seem arbitrary and casuistic, and which to the faithful could 
be at least mystifying as needless circumvention of a law so easily observed 
in its literalness? Where precisely would we draw the line for the minimum 
“moral hour”? Unless one were drawn, proper observance of even the present 
law of fast could eventually be jeopardized to a considerable degree. But if 
one were drawn, our only justification for thus defining the “moral hour” 
would be at best the consensus of theologians or communis aestimatio—the 
former not likely to be achieved, and the latter itself an elusive thing. For 
the sake of the few minutes of grace which a moral estimate would allow, is 
it worth our while to invite its concomitant nuisance problems? In any case, 
most would probably agree with Fr. Connell that the time element of the 
Eucharistic fast should, at least for the present, be explained to the faithful 
in unadorned terms of one and three hours before Communion. It is neither 
more nor less than what they expect to hear. 

It would seem, however, that without being inconsistent one could reject 
a moral approximation of the time element and still be open to conviction as 
to parvitas temporis under our present law. A prudent judgment in individual 
cases that special circumstances justify the reception of Communion after 
somewhat less than the prescribed mathematical period seems to differ 
markedly from a concession a priori that somewhat less than a literal one or 
three hours is all that is required of anyone. It remains to be seen how 
theologians generally will receive the opinion tentatively espoused by Msgr. 
Madden, Fr. Urrutia, and Monitor ecclesiasticus. 

How valid is the theological assumption that extreme unction is primarily 
intended to prepare the Christian soul for immediate entrance into heaven? 
Recent years have witnessed a growing tendency to question that premise 
and to transfer emphasis to the sacrament’s potential as a spiritual and 
physical comfort for the seriously sick. This latter theory acknowledges, of 
course, that according to extant Church discipline the sick may not be 
anointed unless one can prudently judge that there exists at least probable 
danger of death, whether imminent or remote. It also recognizes the obvious 
pre-eminence of grace among a plurality of sacramental effects. But it re- 
lates the total efficacy of the sacrament primarily to the present s/atus vice 
and only secondarily to the future status gloriae. Extreme unction, in other 
words, is designed principally not to facilitate dying but, by providing 
solace for both soul and body, to ease the burden of living for the seriously 
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sick, sometimes to the extent of physical cure. Should death in God’s provi- 
dence actually occur, the spiritual benefits of the sacrament also accompany 
the soul to judgment and have their consequent effect in eternity. 

Paul F. Palmer, S.J.,”* writes most convincingly in favor of this view, 
which, as he demonstrates at considerable length, appears to have been com- 
monly professed up to the middle of the twelfth century. Only then was the 
designation “extreme unction” introduced and this sacrament allowed to 
supplant viaticum as the Church’s ultimate gesture in the administration 
of last rites to the dying (a ritual sequence which since prevailed until very 
recently when the original order of administration was restored). From the 
concept of unction as a spiritual and physical therapy for the sick, theological 
emphasis thereafter shifted to its function as the sacramentum exeuntium, 
even to the point where anointing was commonly deferred until death was 
certainly imminent. Although Trent corrected this bit of pastoral malfea- 
sance, we have nonetheless inherited the pre-Tridentine notion, which the 
Council itself did not by any means confirm, that extreme unction is fash- 
ioned primarily as an immediate preparation for eternal glory. At the prac- 
tical level this doctrine has been largely responsible for the reluctance even 
yet of many Catholics to consider the reception of this sacrament as early 
as they could—or even should—legitimately claim its benefits. 

Among several telling points which Fr. Palmer makes in defense of his 
thesis is the seeming lack of logic otherwise entailed in the insistence that 
danger of death threaten from some intrinsic cause before extreme unction 
may be administered. The criminal on his way to the gas chamber will just 
as surely and just as swiftly enter eternity as will the hospital patient in the 
terminal throes of cancer. Yet the former must be denied extreme unction 
until after he has breathed the lethal fumes. Viaticum on the other hand— 
unquestionably a sacrament for the dying—is granted in danger of death 
from any source. The restriction on unction becomes intelligible, according 
to Fr. Palmer, only if it be conceded that it is viaticum which is designed to 
prepare the soul proximately for death and glory, whereas anointing attends 
first and principally to the spiritual and physical needs of the sick. 

In a critical survey of recent literature on this subject, Charles Davis 
likewise expresses the conviction that extreme unction should properly be 
termed the sacrament of the sick rather than the sacrament of the dying.” 
Written professedly for pastoral purposes, his article reaches its conclusion 
only after a considered appraisal of the speculative arguments advanced by 


% “The Purpose of Anointing the Sick: A Reappraisal,” THroLocicat Srupies 19 
(Sept., 1958) 309-44. 
7™“The Sacrament of the Sick,” Clergy Review 43 (Dec., 1958) 726-46. 
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contemporary proponents of either persuasion. In confirmation of his own 
position, Fr. Davis leans heavily on Fr. Palmer’s article cited above and on 
an earlier publication by Z. Alszeghy, S.J.”* Since any further summarization 
of a summary would only reduce to pabulum a most significant contribution, 
perhaps the best service which these notes can do Fr. Davis would be to 
recommend his article for firsthand perusal. 

There is bound to be further exchange of opinion on this most intriguing and 
reductively most practical problem. Meanwhile one question might be 
raised with regard to the hypothesis that only by virtue of Church discipline 
—and hence as a matter of licitness exclusively—is danger of death required 
for the administration of extreme unction. Canon 941 cites explicitly three 
situations in which this sacrament is to be administered conditionally rather 
than absolutely: when there is doubt as to the subject’s having attained use 
of reason, or doubt as to the existence of danger of death, or doubt as to the 
subject’s being still alive. It is difficult to escape an implication in context 
that in the mind of the Church danger of death is a requisite for valid, and 
not merely licit, anointing. Principally for this reason, moralists and can- 
onists would probably incline more readily to Fr. De Letter’s opinion”? that 
the purpose of extreme unction is perhaps best expressed by calling it “the 
sacrament of the sick who are in danger of death.” This phraseology is 
capable of accomplishing the ultimate pastoral purpose behind the explana- 
tion proposed by Frs. Palmer, Davis, and others, and at the same time 
maintains this sacrament in what would seem to be an essential reference to 
“periculum mortis.” 

While treating the more familiar question of repeating extreme unction 
during the same illness, C. L. Parres, C.M.,*° discusses the so-called thirty- 
day rule whereby some priests every month or so routinely reanoint patients 
who remain seriously ill over a long period of time. That this practice is 
sometimes followed is merely another indictment against the indiscriminate 
use of a rule of thumb in substitution for the exercise of prudent judgment. 
Canon 940, § 2 clearly states that “in one and the same illness this sacra- 
ment cannot be repeated, unless the sick person has recovered after the 
reception of extreme unction and has again fallen into danger of death.” In 
some instances recovery from one danger and relapse into another within 
even a very short period is clearly discernible. The asthma victim, for in- 
stance, could be in serious danger of death today, tomorrow completely 


78 “T ’effetto corporale dell’Estrema Unzione,” Gregorianum 38 (1957) 385-405. 

7 P. De Letter, S.J., “The Meaning of Extreme Unction,” Bijdragen 16 (1955) 258-70. 

80 “Repetition of Extreme Unction in Same Illness,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 
(Sept., 1958) 1165-68. 
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recovered from his attack, and again in danger the following day. Beyond 
doubt such a person is entitled to extreme unction on both occasions; and 
yet one misapplication of the thirty-day rule could result in his being denied 
the sacrament upon his second attack. At the other end of the scale one could 
cite the long-term cancer patient who is slowly but perceptibly declining 
without ever any indication of improvement. In these circumstances there 
can be no justification for reanointing, since it is evident that it is one and 
the same danger of death which prevails in progressively more serious 
degrees. In the intermediate area there can be many cases in which it is 
truly difficult to judge whether there has been recovery from one danger and 
relapse into another or merely a continuation of the original danger in 
perhaps varying degrees. It is for this last doubtful situation that many 
authors suggest by way of practical guide that if the patient over a notable 
period (and they commonly suggest a month as illustrative of what they 
mean)* seems to have improved, one can legitimately conclude that danger 
of death has at least probably ceased. If the sick person thereafter lapses 
again into danger of death, there is justification for repeating extreme unc- 
tion. 

Genicot, whom Iorio cites with apparent approval,® maintains that 
after a truly long period of time, such as a year, a patient may again be 
anointed even though danger of death is still physically one and the same, 
since “in common estimation it is considered a morally distinct crisis.” 
Whatever can be said in defense of this last opinion, most would probably 
agree with Fr. Parres’ implied criticism of the conclusion offered by H. 
Davis, S.J.: “It is a practice of prudent parish priests to administer this 
Sacrament once a month to a sick person who, having at first received it in 
danger of death, gives no evident sign of getting much better.” Unless such 
a rule is qualified so as to postulate at least probable reason for believing 
that a new danger of death is entailed, it is difficult to see how the directive 
can be reconciled with the Code. 


Weston College Joun J. Lyncz, S.J. 


8 Cappello (De sacramentis 3 [2nd ed.] § 286) adds “aut etiam per hebdomadam,” as 
does also Regatillo (Theologiae moralis summa 3, § 650); and other authors likewise indi- 
cate that they intend a month as illustrative of a perfectly safe moral estimate. But there 
is also general agreement that merely a few days of apparent improvement would not 
verify their notion of “tempus notabile” in this context. 

© Institutiones theologiae moralis 2 (17th ed.) § 428; see also M. Zalba, S.J., Summa 3 
(2nd ed.) 459, note 16. 

% Theologia moralis 3 (3rd ed.) § 772. 

% Moral and Pastoral Theology 4 (6th ed.) 8. 











NOTE 


FURTHER NOTES ON THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA: 
A REPLY TO FR. McKENZIE 


John L. McKenzie, S.J., of West Baden College, has devoted an article 
in a recent issue of this review' to a critical study of my monograph on the 
Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia.? The length of his treatment, the 
detailed and exacting criticism he has offered, and the sharply divergent 
views that he has expressed seem to justify and even demand some word of 
mine in reply. It is flattering that a scholar of McKenzie’s rank should have 
considered my book worth so thorough an examination, and I know that he 
will not take it amiss if I offer what comments I can in my own defense. 

I attempted to solve two problems regarding Theodore: the sources to be 
used and the orthodoxy of his doctrine on the unity of Christ. McKenzie 
rejects my solution to both of these problems. In this Note, therefore, I shall 
first discuss his comments on my treatment of the sources and then consider 
the objections he has raised to my synthesis of Theodore’s Christology. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOURCES 
The Procedure to be Followed 


The most vexing question here concerns the reliability of certain florilegia 
of extracts from Theodore’s writings, which were compiled by his adversaries 
and used as evidence of his heterodoxy at the Council of the “Three 
Chapters.” R. Devreesse and M. Richard tested these hostile citations 
against some recently discovered Syriac versions of works of Theodore and 
concluded that the citations were wholly untrustworthy. My examination of 
the evidence led me to the conclusion that their verdict was not justified 
and that, on the contrary, we could safely use these hostile fragments, as 
long as we were careful to see them in the light of all the other evidence. Fr. 
McKenzie quotes my statement to this effect, and remarks: “This con- 
clusion implies that the Syriac versions of Theodore’s works ‘do not merit 
such absolute confidence’ because they lack the literal accuracy which is 
presupposed by Richard and Devreesse—and, it seems, by any one who uses 
the Syriac versions as a source of Theodore’s Christology.”* Now it does not 


1 “Annotations on the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia,” THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
19 (1958) 345-73; cited hereafter as “Annotations.” 

2F. A. Sullivan, S.J., The Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Analecta Gregoriana 
82; Rome, 1956); cited hereafter as Christology. 

3 “Annotations,” pp. 345-46. 
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seem to me that anyone who would use the Syriac versions as a source of 
Theodore’s Christology (as I do myself) would have to presuppose that degree 
of literal accuracy which Devreesse and Richard postulated in their argu- 
ments to prove the corruption of the hostile citations. The “absolute con- 
fidence” which they showed in the work of the Syriac translators was such 
that they would unhesitatingly brand as falsified a citation which failed to 
correspond in even slight details to the Syriac version. Such a procedure 
supposed an extremely high degree of accuracy and competence in these 
Syriac translators, as well as a standard of fidelity to the original that is 
expected of modern scholarship, but can hardly be presumed in ancient 
translations. I have presented detailed evidence to show that none of these 
versions is quite so accurate that a variation from them would at once prove 
a citation to have been falsified. My contention is that in the case of a dis- 
crepancy between a Greek citation and the Syriac version one must reckon 
not only with the possibility of a dishonest compiler but also with that of 
the departure (intentional or otherwise) of the translator from his original 
text. Richard and Devreesse seem to have overlooked the latter explanation 
entirely, in arguing to the dishonesty of the compilers. In examining these 
cases of discrepancy, I attempted, on the basis of all the evidence 
that seemed pertinent, to determine which of the two explanations was more 
likely to be true. It is a caricature of my procedure here to describe it by say- 
ing, as McKenzie does later on: “One’s doubt grows still more if, on the 
basis of second-hand prejudiced testimony, the translations, where orthodox, 
were attributed to manipulation by friendly translators, and the fragments, 
where unorthodox, were presumed to be credible in spite of the proved dis- 
honesty of the compilers.’’* One of the points at issue in my work was the 
question as to the validity of the sweeping charges of dishonesty that had 
been leveled against the compilers of the extracts, and I believe I have shown 
that there is much less substance to them than had been claimed. It is clear 
that three fragments from the exegetical works had been so cut from their 
context that they would give a false impression of Theodore’s teaching. 
There is some reason to believe that the persons responsible for these par- 
ticular extracts were the “Acephales,” authors of a sixth-century work 
against Theodore, refuted by Facundus. On the other hand, it seems fairly 
certain that the extracts from the De Incarnatione transmitted by Leontius 
were compiled within ten years of Theodore’s death, by someone who care- 
fully indicated the book and section from which his citations were drawn, 
thus giving Theodore’s defenders a simple task in refuting him if his citations 
had been falsified. There is reason, therefore, to distinguish between the 


‘ Ibid., pp. 355-56. 
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compilers of the extracts; it is a hasty generalization to speak of “the men- 
dacious compilers of the florilegia’’® or to presume, as McKenzie does,® that 
one man, proven dishonest in three citations from the exegetical commen- 
taries, was the sole compiler of all the extracts that we possess. If the author 
of the florilegium of texts from the De Incarnatione had intended to falsify 
his citations, which he compiled in the original language, and while the 
writer’s works were still available, he certainly would have been rash to note 
in each case the book and section from which his citations were taken. He 
would have been not only rash but fool-hardy to falsify his citations in details 
where there would be no advantage in making a textual change. Yet such, it 
seems, is the type of textual alteration that McKenzie detects in the case 
where he “suspects that the Greek of Leontius is an exegetical gloss upon the 
original which brings out what Leontius or his compiler thought was the 
mind of Theodore.”” It is difficult to see why the compiler would have laid 
himself open to the charge of altering his texts, merely for the sake of an 
exegetical gloss. Nemo gratis mendax is especially true when the liar makes 
detection easy by his accurate indication of the source of his pretended quo- 
tation. 

When giving his general estimate of the value of my work, McKenzie 
observes that his judgment is based on texts of the Syriac versions, “without 
depending exclusively on the translations of Sachau, Tonneau or Vosté; 
this, it seems, is the least we can do when a man’s theological reputation is 
involved, even if the man has been dead fifteen hundred years.”* One will 
admit that it is somewhat risky to rely on the Latin version of Sachau; this 
dates from 1869 and has been shown to be in need of correction.*® On the 
other hand, the translations done by Tonneau (1949) and Vosté (1940) are 
scholarly versions, made precisely to render these Syriac texts available to 
theologians and intended to suit their exacting demands. McKenzie’s im- 
plication that one cannot rely even on such scientific versions as these with- 
out doing an injustice to the man whose works are thus read would seem to 
prohibit the study of the Oriental Fathers to all but a few theologians and 
render almost useless the translations-volumes in the CSCO. 


Some Cases of Alleged Falsification of Extracts 


McKenzie discusses at some length my treatment of an instance where a 
Greek citation given by Leontius differs from the Syriac version found in one 


5 Ibid., p. 353. $ Loc. cit. 7 Ibid., pp. 351-52. 8 Ibid., p. 347. 

® Christology, p. 55, note. It is surprising, in view of this, that when McKenzie cites the 
Syriac text on p. 349, he quotes Sachau’s Latin translation, instead of using the new one 
given by Richard, or giving us his own. 
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of the fragments edited by Sachau.!° One of the principal discrepancies here 
is that the Greek has the two natures in Christ united in one prosdpon, 
whereas the Syriac has them united in one prosdpon and one hypostasis. 
Referring to one of the points I raised in questioning the fidelity of the Syriac 
version to the original Greek here, McKenzie observes: 


He has argued that the phrase mia hypostasis kai hen prosdpon is not typical 
of the language of Theodore. This, I think, must be conceded; but it must also be 
conceded that we do not have enough of the writings of Theodore to affirm that 
the expression was never employed by him. Nor can it be argued with conviction 
that his thought on the subject and his ordinary use of terms do not permit it.” 


One would hesitate to affirm of any writer whose works we possess only 
in part that any particular expression was never employed by him. But one 
can say with assurance that at least in all the sources that have come down 
to us, with the unique exception of the disputed Syriac passage in question, 
Theodore speaks always of union in one prosdpon, never of union in one 
prosépon and one hypostasis. This is not merely to argue that the latter ex- 
pression is not typical of the language of Theodore; it is to say that it simply 
never occurs in his extant writings, whereas the other expression “union in 
one prosépon” occurs a great many times. This at least raises the doubt 
whether it might have been the Syriac translator who introduced a formula 
which by his time had become the consecrated formula of Chalcedon. 

McKenzie, on the contrary, rejects the Greek citation as given by 
Leontius, because it makes Theodore speak of “the perfection of the nature 
of the Word and of the person, and the perfection of the nature of the man 
and of the person likewise.” He asserts: “It can be affirmed with assurance 
that this latter expression is paralleled nowhere in the extant writings of 
Theodore and is in fact alien to his thought on the Incarnation, which if 
anything insists on the unity of the prosdpon. The Greek of Leontius here 
cannot be an accurate reproduction of the Greek of Theodore.” On this, 
one might first note that P. Galtier, who certainly cannot be accused of 
merely offering arguments in defense of my thesis, sees no difficulty what- 
ever about admitting the Greek text of Leontius here, and in fact sees it as 
much more consonant with Theodore’s usual manner of speaking about the 
Incarnation than the Syriac version.” Galtier rightly insists on a point which 
McKenzie seems to overlook: where Theodore speaks of the two prosdpa, 
he is thinking of the two natures precisely as distinct: as if they were not 


10 “Annotations,” pp. 347-50. 1 Tbid., p. 348. 12 Tbid., p. 349. 
% Paul Galtier, S.J., “Théodore de Mopsueste: Sa vraie pensée sur 1’Incarnation,”’ 
Recherches de science religieuse 45 (1957) 168, note; 179-80. 
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united. When they are considered in their union, they are one prosdpon, and 
this is altogether consonant with Theodore’s doctrine of the one person as 
“effected by the union.” Hence the argument that this expression is “alien 
to Theodore’s thought, which if anything insists on the unity of the 
prosdépon,”’ seems to miss the point, since Theodore’s one prosdpon is the 
result of the union, and he speaks of the two prosdpa here only in the hy- 
pothesis that one prescind from the union, adding at once that when we con- 
sider the union, we speak of only one prosdpon. 

It is remarkable that the formula “one prosdpon and one hypostasis,” 
which is found only in the Syriac version of this fragment, and nowhere else 
in all the extant texts of Theodore, is exactly the phrase by which the 
Council of Chalcedon expressed the unity of Christ. McKenzie thus notes 
my discussion of this point: “Sullivan argues that it is extremely unlikely 
that Theodore could have used a phrase which rings so much of the lan- 
guage of Chalcedon.””"* My argument was actually a bit more cogent than 
that; my words were: “If Theodore’s text had actually contained this strik- 
ing anticipation of the formula of Chalcedon, it is strange that Facundus of 
Hermiane, who was so keen to produce evidence of Theodore’s orthodoxy, 
would not have noticed it and made capital of it.’”* Facundus, as I had 
pointed out earlier in the thesis, wrote a lengthy defense of the orthodoxy of 
Theodore, in which he quoted a number of passages, clearly looking for 
those most favorable to his cause. Writing at a time when the formula “one 
prosépon and one hypostasis”” was the consecrated expression of the dogma 
of the unity of Christ, he could hardly have failed to note a text in which 
Theodore would have so brilliantly anticipated the Council of Chalcedon. 

However, McKenzie finds in the context of the passage, as it is given in the 
Syriac version, the proof that Theodore could actually have used the for- 
mula “one hypostasis”’ in this text. Theodore here illustrates the union of the 
natures in Christ from the union of body and soul in human nature, declaring 
that body and soul, when separate from one another, each has its own physis 
and hypostasis, but that when they are joined, they constitute one hypostasis 
and one prosdpon. McKenzie argues that the use of this comparison in the 
context shows how Theodore could likewise speak of the “theandric compos- 
ite” as one hypostasis. 

There are two difficulties with this argument. First: Theodore really uses 
this comparison to show how things that are two when considered as distinct, 
can yet be one in their union. He had previously illustrated this from man 
and wife, who are two, yet are rightly called one flesh in their union. Here 
also the comparison holds: when body and soul are separate, each has its 


4 “Annotations,” p. 349. 15 Christology, p. 82. 
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own hypostasis, but together they constitute one Aypostasis. But it would be 
a mistake to jump to the conclusion that Theodore must also have spoken 
of Word and man as uniting in one hypostasis. The comparison would just 
as well have illustrated what the Greek citation has him say: while the two 
natures in Christ are two prosépa when thought of as distinct, this does not 
prevent them from being one prosdpon in their union. The second point is 
this: Theodore asserts that body and soul unite in one hypostasis; can we 
conclude that a part Word and man united for him in one hypostasis? There 
is an important difference to be noted here: body and soul also unite in one 
physis, and Theodore certainly would not have said that the union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ results in one physis. While McKenzie 
rather summarily rejects Galtier’s view that the term hypostasis, as used by 
Theodore apart from a Trinitarian context, is synonymous with physis, I 
believe that there is considerable evidence for Galtier’s statement, and I 
have offered some further examples to corroborate his findings.'* In view of 
this, it does not seem at all likely to me that Theodore would have followed 
the parallel to the extent of saying that just as body and soul unite in one 
hypostasis, the two natures in Christ likewise unite in one hypostasis, any 
more than that he would have said that the two natures unite in one physis. 
In this point, at least, Galtier lends his support to my position. 

McKenzie also discusses the second passage where a Syriac fragment 
edited by Sachau can be compared with the Greek citation of Leontius.” 
The texts correspond up to a point; then one notes a difference in what fol- 
lows. To clarify the matter, I shall give the two texts in English, using 
McKenzie’s version of the Syriac. 


Section where Greek and Syriac agree: 


Who was manifested in the flesh, was justified in the spirit—He speaks of Him 
as justified in the spirit, whether as having, before His baptism, observed the Law 
with fitting accuracy, or as, subsequent to that, 


Greek continues: Syriac continues: 
fulfilling the regime of charity fulfilling [the Law] 
by the cooperation of the spirit by the guidance of the spirit 
with great accuracy. and His own accuracy.!* 


Richard and McKenzie both accept the Syriac here as an accurate version 
of what Theodore wrote, and judge the Greek citation falsified. Richard sees 
in the phrase “by the cooperation of the spirit” a shocking interpolation; 
McKenzie finds this phrase “certainly obscure” and suspects that “the 


16 Tbid., pp. 66-67. 1 “Annotations,” pp. 351-52. 8 Cf. ibid., p. 351. 
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Greek of Leontius is an exegetical gloss upon the original which brings out 
what Leontius or his compiler thought was the mind of Theodore.’”* One 
way to shed light on such an issue as this is to ask which of the two texts 
corresponds better with what Theodore has written elsewhere. To 
this purpose I introduced a passage from another extract given by Leontius, 
which I called a perfect parallel to the citation in question. McKenzie ob- 
jects to my use of the term “perfect parallel,” and I must admit that it is 
not perfect in every detail. But the key point of the parallel (which he seems 
to overlook) is that in both of these Greek passages we have the antithesis 
between Christ’s observance of the Law before His baptism and His practice 
of charity after His baptism. McKenzie further casts doubt on the parallel 
text, since, being also given by Leontius, “it may not be independent of the 
first.” I transmit the question as to the motive the compiler might have had 
for introducing this antithesis into the two passages, or what advantage 
he might have hoped to derive from it. I will refer, instead, to a series of 
passages in Catechetical Homily 6, where Theodore refers repeatedly to the 
question of Christ’s observance of the Law.” A consistent note in all of these 
passages is that when Theodore speaks of Christ’s observance of the Law, he 
is describing His life prior to His baptism; in not a single case does he speak 
of His observing the Law after His baptism, but here he speaks rather of His 
giving an example of “the evangelical life,” clearly as contrasted with the 
Mosaic Law. The following passages bring out this point. 


Cependant tout ce qu’il opérait pour nous se produisait selon la loi de notre 
nature: peu a peu il recut sa croissance et parvint 4 la taille parfaite, accomplissant 
aussi exactement les préceptes de la Loi. Et c’est parce qu’il satisfit 4 notre obliga- 
tion envers la Loi, qu’il recut du Législateur (comme) prix de la victoire, pour 
avoir observé les préceptes de la Loi, d’attirer par lui 4 toute sa race cette bénédic- 
tion promise par la Loi 4 ceux qui l’observeraient. II s’avanca aussi au baptéme, 
afin de transmettre d’une maniére ordonnée la vie de |’Evangile, et enfin il recut 
la mort et abolit la mort. . . . Il s’avanca donc au baptéme pour donner un modéle 
a notre baptéme 4 nous, et dés 1a il se détacha de toute la conduite conforme 4 la 
Loi et accomplit toute la vie de |’Evangile. I] se choisit des disciples, établit 
l’enseignement de la loi et de la doctrine nouvelles, montra les moeurs qui con- 
viennent a sa doctrine, (moeurs) différentes de ce qu’enseigne la Loi, et il enseigna 
que nos moeurs, a nous aussi qui croyons, devaient étre conformes 4 celles-la. ... 
Nécessairement donc, il satisfit 4 la dette de la Loi, s’avanca au baptéme et montra 
(l’exemple) des moeurs nouvelles de |’évangile, qui sont une figure du monde 4 


9 Tbid., pp. 351-52. 
20R. Tonneau, Les homélies catéchétiques de Théodore de Mopsueste (Vatican City, 
1949) pp. 133, 145, 151, 153. 
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venir; en sorte que, nous aussi, qui avons cru au Christ et avons obtenu la faveur 
du baptéme et, dans le mystére de ces (rites) avons recu la figure du monde a 
venir, il nous faut vivre selon ses commandements.”4 


I think it cannot be denied that there is a clear parallel between Theodore’s 
teaching in this homily and the antithesis which we found in the two Greek 
citations between Christ’s observance of the Law before His baptism and His 
following the regime of charity after His baptism. On the other hand, the 
Syriac version seems to contradict what is said in the homily. McKenzie, 
however, judged that the Syriac version was substantiated by its biblical 
allusions, whereas he “finds no such allusions in the Greek of Leontius.’™ 
Now certainly the allusion to Mt 3:15 (the exactitude with which Christ 
fulfils the Law) is present just as clearly in the Greek citation as it is in the 
Syriac. And the idea of the “cooperation of the spirit” is not far from the 
expressions by which the evangelists describe the influence of the Spirit on 
Christ subsequent to His baptism. McKenzie believes that his “closer exam- 
ination of this passage has shown that there is good reason to suspect the 
Greek, and that there is nothing to show that the Syriac falls short of being 
an accurate rendition.”™ As the only “good reason” which he offers for 
suspecting the Greek is its supposed lack of biblical allusions, one might 
ask not only whether such allusions can really be found there, but also 
whether this would not turn out to be a rather rigid canon of genuinity if 
universally applied. I believe that most scholars would prefer the norm of 
consistency with what the author has written elsewhere. 

Discussing some parallel texts in which the word “naturally” occurs in 
the Syriac version but is lacking in two different citations from the hostile 
florilegia, McKenzie argues that even if the Greek were correct in its omission 
of this word, we would be justified in supplying it secundum sensum.™ I have 
offered positive reasons for believing that the original text actually did lack 
the word here; and the fact that it could have been supplied secundum sensum 
would seem to strengthen, rather than weaken, my hypothesis that it was 
actually so supplied by the Syriac translator. 


The Value of the Syriac Versions 


In summing up his discussion of the problem of the sources, McKenzie 
questions my judgment as to the relative merits of the hostile citations and 
the Syriac versions: 


To trust the [Syriac] translators is not to affirm the “absolute literal accuracy” 
of their work, nor to deny that they were subject to the human weaknesses of 


” Ibid., pp. 149-55. 2 “Annotations,” p. 351. %3 Tbid., p. 352. * Loc. cit. 
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translators. But we do not know that they were deliberately perverting the evi- 
dence; we do know that the compilers were.... Until the dishonesty and bad 
faith of the Syriac translators have been equally well demonstrated, it is difficult 
to see how we can treat the two sources as of equal value. I do not say, indeed, 
that Sullivan treats them as of equal value; but his insistence that they must be 
used if one is to form a complete synthesis of Theodore’s Christology must be 
taken with qualification. 


Here a distinction is in order: to trust the Syriac translators as Devreesse 
and Richard trusted them is indeed to presume the literal accuracy of their 
work and to forget that they were subject to the human weaknesses of trans- 
lators. To trust the Syriac translators in so far as they can be shown to be 
trustworthy is, on the other hand, quite a reasonable procedure. When I 
suggest that in some cases the more likely explanation of a discrepancy is to 
be sought in the departure of the translator from the original, I by no means 
feel bound to demonstrate the dishonesty and bad faith of the translator. In 
the first place, the departure may have been indeliberate. In the second 
place, they can be judged only by the standards that were expected of trans- 
lators of their own day. To supply an occasional phrase secundum sensum, 
or even to “improve” a text by making its expression conform with current 
orthodoxy, was not always looked on as a “perversion of evidence,” as it 
might be now. Finally, as regards the statement that my insistence that the 
hostile sources should be used must be taken with qualification, I myself 
supplied such qualification, when I said: “Our contention is, that for the 
purposes of a thorough study of Theodore’s Christology, given the friendly 
material now available, we can safely use these hostile fragments, as long 
as we are careful to see them in the light of all the other evidence.’”* I think 
that this program of “seeing them in the light of all the other evidence” 
was actually carried out in the subsequent presentation of Theodore’s doc- 
trine, where it would be difficult to find an important point in which my con- 
clusions are based exclusively on the hostile fragments. This point was 
noticed by the Abbot of Downside, Dom Christopher Butler, in his review 
of my book, where he remarked: 


I think it must be said that his christological conclusions are substantially 
based on the evidence of the ‘friendly’ sources; that they are confirmed by the 
hostile sources if these be accepted as evidence; and that they are hardly con- 
tradicted except by a Syriac text which makes Theodore speak not only of ‘one 
person’ but also of ‘one hypostasis’ in Christ; and Fr. Sullivan has shown good 
reason for suspecting that this twice-repeated phrase (omitted in the same passage 
as preserved in a hostile source) is not authentic.” 


% Tbid., p. 354. 6 Christology, p. 158. ” Downside Review 75 (1957) 79. 
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McKenzie’s final remarks on the reliability of the sources are: 


If the Syriac versions are no more reliable than the fragments preserved by 
the compilers, then, as I said in my earlier Note, no position is possible except that 
of critical despair, and one should neither affirm nor deny Theodore’s orthodoxy 
or his heterodoxy in statement or in tendency. One must simply resign oneself to 
the fact that Theodore’s Christology is lost beyond recovery. This position might 
be actually more defensible than the position which has been adopted by Sullivan.?* 


For my part, I do not believe that the shortcomings of the ancient Syriac 
translations are such as to justify an attitude of critical despair. Even if one 
were to conclude that the Syriac fragments edited by Sachau cannot always 
be trusted, one would still have two major works in Syriac: the Homilies and 
the Commentary on St. John. While there is evidence that the translators of 
these works would occasionally omit a phrase, or even supply one secundum 
sensum, on the other hand there is good reason to believe that they are 
generally faithful to the argument as a whole. My position, therefore, is 
that while these Syriac texts are not quite as accurate as Richard 
and Devreesse presumed them to be, still they are sufficiently reliable to be 
a valuable source of our knowledge of Theodore’s doctrine. I think that there 
is more to be said for this position than for one of critical despair. 


THE PROBLEM OF THEODORE’S CHRISTOLOGY 
The Norm by Which It Is to Be Judged 


McKenzie believes that I have set for Theodore an impossible canon of 
orthodoxy, inasmuch as I have called upon him “to answer a theological 
question in terms in which it had never been proposed”’ in his lifetime.*® He 
declares: 


I think a minimum of objectivity would demand that we do not charge Theodore 
with heterodoxy, or even with heterodox tendencies, because he fails to give a 
fully correct and precise answer to a question which was never proposed to him 
in the terms in which it was proposed to the Council of Ephesus... .It is mis- 
leading to put the question as if the unity of subject was already settled when 
the Nestorian controversy arose. Nestorius did not assert simply that the two 
natures are united in one prosdpon, but that each of the natures before the union 
constituted a distinct prosdpon. Of such a view Sullivan has adduced no evidence 
whatever in the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia.™ 


I can think of no better way to answer this objection than to refer to what 
I said on this point in my monograph. It was Grillmeier’s suggestion that 


* “Annotations,” p. 355.  ® Ibid., p. 356. * Ibid., pp. 371-72. 
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Theodore’s doctrine must be measured against the standard of the dogma of | 
Ephesus. Of this I wrote: | 
One may be tempted to ask . . . whether Theodore can justly be judged on the 

basis of dogmatic decrees which were laid down only after his death. To this ques- 
tion it seems to us that there is a satisfactory answer. First: this study is not a 
judicial process, to decide whether Theodore was guilty of formal heresy. It is | 
rather a theological study, to see whether or not his objective teaching, as it has 
come down to us, conformed with the essential truths of revelation. Now the 
Fathers of Ephesus defined no new dogma, elaborated no new and binding formula / 
of faith. They merely declared that the teaching of Nestorius on the Incarnation 
was essentially contrary to the dogma of the Church as already expressed in the 
Nicene Creed. And they did this precisely in a way that gives us a standard for 
judging the doctrine of Theodore. As is well known, the process whereby the 
Fathers reached their decision was to compare the contradictory doctrine of two 
letters with the dogma of the Nicene Creed. One of these letters, from the pen 
of Cyril of Alexandria, contained the substance of his teaching on the Incarnation; 
the other was a reply to this letter from Nestorius, who contradicted the basic 
assertions of Cyril. The decision of Ephesus was categorical: Cyril’s teaching 
expresses the dogma of Nicea; Nestorius’ is its opposite. Here, then, it seems to 
us, is a key to the solution. If Ephesus is to be the standard for judging the ortho- 
doxy of Theodore, then it is in the light of the doctrine of these two letters that 
the judgment must be made." 


In my conclusion I explained what I meant by saying that Theodore had 
not without reason been called the “Father of Nestorianism”: “By this we 
do not mean that Theodore was formally guilty of this heresy. But we mean 
that his concept of Christ: his basic solution to the problem of the unity of 
Word and man, is fundamentally akin to that proposed by Nestorius in the 
letter which was condemned at Ephesus.’® Now a careful reading of that 
letter of Nestorius will show that he was not condemned for teaching that 
“each of the natures before the union constituted a distinct prosdpon.’™ To 
justify our conclusion that Theodore’s Christology shows the same basic 
weakness that characterized the doctrine of the letter condemned at 
Ephesus, we are not obliged to adduce evidence to prove that Theodore 
anticipated Nestorius in every position which the latter subsequently 
adopted. 


A Discussion of Some of the Texts 


Unfortunately I have space to discuss only a few of the passages 
of Theodore’s writings on which McKenzie bases his rejection of my syn- 


3 Christology, pp. 30-31. ® Tbid., p. 283. % “Annotations,” p. 372. 
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thesis of Theodore’s Christology. However, I believe that the following ex- 
amples will illustrate some defects of method which characterize his treat- 
ment of other passages as well. 

Commenting on a passage from Catechetical Homily 6, McKenzie says: 


This language, while not perfect, leaves no doubt that the terms predicated both 
of the divine nature and of the human nature in Sacred Scripture are predicated 
of “the one son.” There is no doubt who is meant by the “one son”; it is the Only- 
begotten. In this passage, at least, it is clear that for Theodore there is one way 
in which what is predicated of the human nature is predicated of the Son.™ 


On this point I think it is well to recall that in the version of the Creed 
which Theodore is explaining, the term ‘“‘Only-begotten” is followed immedi- 
ately by the term “first-born of all creatures.”’ Theodore explains his under- 
standing of this twofold appellation in Homily 3. From his treatment there, 
it is clear that he takes the term “Only-begotten” to signify the divine 
nature, and the term “first-born of all creatures” to refer to the human 
nature. The two terms are said together, ‘“‘as of one prosdpon,” to indicate 
the marvelous union that took place. In view of Theodore’s identification 
of the term “Only-begotten” with the divine nature, it seems quite alien 
to his thought to say that he intends to predicate what is true of the human 
nature of the Only-begotien. This is quite a different thing from saying, as 
Theodore actually does here, that terms referring to both natures can be 
proclaimed ‘“‘as of one son.” This “one son” is the prosdpon who is both 
“Only-begotten” and “first-born of all creatures.” 

With regard to the next passage which McKenzie discusses,** I will only 
remark that I believe my interpretation to be substantiated by the rest of 
the quotation from Theodore and the other text which I introduced, im- 
mediately following the section of my text which McKenzie has quoted.** 

Of another passage, McKenzie declares: 


A fragment of the De Incarnatione is quoted from which Sullivan argues that 
the Incarnation for Theodore took place only in appearance and not in reality.” 
The argument is based on the explanation of the word egeneto as it is used in Scrip- 
ture in the passage. ... Sullivan argues from the explanations of Gal 3:13 and 
Phil 2:7 to the unreality of the Incarnation.® 


There are several objections to such a presentation of what I say in the 
pages to which McKenzie refers. I do not actually quote a fragment from 


4 Ibid., p. 357. 8 Ibid., pp. 357-58. — ** Christology, p. 209. 

" Ibid., pp. 231-32. The fragment in question is found in Sachau, pp. 28-29 (Latin), 
45-46 (Syriac). 
* “Annotations,” p. 358. 
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Sachau, but refer to it, by way of offering confirmation from a Syriac source 
of a citation in Greek given by Leontius. In this Greek citation, which is the 
principal basis of my argument, but to which McKenzie does not refer, 
Theodore is discussing the meaning of the word egeneto in Jn 1:14 and speaks 
as follows: ““We have found, therefore, that this word egeneto can be taken 
in no other sense than kata to dokein—a meaning which we have accurately 
shown above that this word has in other passages of Sacred Scripture, espe- 
cially when it is used with reference to the Lord.’®* I introduced the Syriac 
passage from Sachau as a corroboration of this citation of Leontius since it } 
does actually seem to correspond to what Theodore says about his having | 
previously found this meaning of egeneto in Scripture. I do not see any basis 
for the statement: “According to the principle which Sullivan has deduced 
from these two texts, Theodore should have been unable to say, as he does 
under in conversione actuum aut moribus animi, that Christ became under 
the Law.’ It does not seem to me that I have deduced any principle from 
these two texts, in observing that they seem to be examples of those other 
passages of Scripture in which Theodore says that he had previously shown 
that the word egeneto was to be taken in the sense kata to dokein. Obviously 
this is not the same as to say that the word always and everywhere has this 
sense. Nor is it to exclude the different shades of meaning represented by the 
Syriac terms which the translator used, on which McKenzie has given us an 
enlightening discussion; one might remark that the word dokein is also 
susceptible of a variety of nuances. 

In discussing a passage where I ascribe to Theodore the view that the 
homo assumptus is, like other men, an adoptive son of God, McKenzie re- 
marks: 





Sullivan has not adverted that, in the very passage which he quotes, the ex- 
cellent grace which he mentions is that by which the assumed humanity is honored 
as the true son by all men. . . . The honor of which Theodore speaks in this passage 
is not the honor paid to an adopted son; on the same page a few lines above, it 
is said of the humanity that it is assumed into heaven and “perpetually united 
with the Father in glory.” One should notice here that it is the Father and not 
the Son or the Word with whom the humanity is equal in honor; such honor can 
be only the adoration paid to the Godhead.” 


But for an adequate interpretation one should also advert to this sentence ) 
of the passage which I quoted: 


Verba autem: ad Pairem meum et Pairem vestrum, et Deum meum et Deum vesirum, 
nemo sic demens est, ut alii cuidam convenire diceret, nisi templo Dei Verbi, 


% PG 66, 981; the translation is mine. 


40 “Annotations,” p. 359. “ Tbid., p. 360. 
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homini pro nostra salute assumpto, qui et mortuus est, et resurrexit, et ascensurus 
esset in caelos, et Patrem cum discipulis vocabat Deum, et ipse gratia adoptionem 
meritus; et Deum etiam (suum appellat), quia ab eo cum ceteris hominibus ut 
esset accepit.” 


One cannot simply ignore the phrase “‘et ipse gratia adoptionem meritus,”’ 
when we come a few lines later to the phrase “‘indicans excellentiorem gra- 
tiam acceptam, propter quam coniunctus Deo Verbo tamquam verus filius 
ab omnibus honoratur hominibus.” I see no contradiction in saying that an 
adoptive son is to be honored tamquam verus filius. Nor does it seem to me 
that the idea that the homo assumptus is to be “perpetually united with the 
Father in honor” at once excludes the notion of adoptive sonship, which 
Theodore himself expressly introduces in the same context. 

In confirmation of his view on this point, McKenzie introduces a quota- 
tion from Theodore in which he speaks of the assumed humanity as being 
“gnited with true sonship.’ I will only observe that I have discussed the 
meaning of this very text at some length in my book, where I think I have 
shown that this somewhat ambiguous phrase can only be interpreted in the 
light of the numerous texts where Theodore speaks unequivocally of the 
homo assumptus as an adoptive son of God.“ Certainly, there is a vast differ- 
ence in dignity between his adoption and ours, but evidently Theodore did 
not see this difference as so essential as to prevent him from speaking of the 
homo assumptus as an adoptive son. 

From Theodore’s doctrine regarding the adoration due to the assumed 
humanity McKenzie argues to his orthodoxy on the unity of subject in 
Christ.“© Here I must question the following statement: “It is quite clear 
both from the passages quoted and from Sullivan’s commentary on them 
that the human nature deserves the same glory and the same type of adora- 
tion which men owe to the Divine Word.’* It is true that the glory which 
the homo assumptus receives after his ascension into heaven is something 
that exalts him high above all other creatures; he is to be honored along with 
the Word: “The adoration is not to be divided, but he who was assumed re- 
ceives it along with Him Who assumed him, because he is the temple from 
which it is absolutely impossible that He Who dwells therein should de- 
part.’*” But the question is: does the union in adoration mean that it is the 
same type of adoration which is to be paid both to the temple and to the One 


® J. M. Vosté, O.P., Theodori Mopsuesteni Commentarius in evangelium Iohannis apostoli 
(CSCO 116; Louvain, 1940) p. 251. 

“ “Annotations,” p. 361. “ Christology, pp. 273-75. 

“ “Annotations,” pp. 363-64. 6 Tbid., p. 363. 

" Catechetical Homily 8, 14 (Tonneau, p. 207). 
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who dwells therein? I fail to see the grounds on which McKenzie bases his 
confidence that this is Theodore’s understanding of the matter. I think it | 
would be closer to the truth to say that Theodore goes about as far as one } 
possibly could in having the Word share with the assumed man His titles, 
dignity, adoration, sonship, dominion, etc., without ever stepping beyond 
the limits of a moral union between the Word and a man. As long as the 
communication of idioms is effective “in a downward direction” only 
(whereby the man shares in the titles and honors of the Word, but the Word | 
is not seen as the Person to whom the humanity, with its actions 
and passions, ultimately belongs), it seems to me that we are still within 
those limits. 

McKenzie quotes a passage in which he finds Theodore using the com- 
munication of idioms in the sense that the same “He’’ who assumed a man 
and dwells in him is also said to have suffered and borne all that is proper to 
human nature.® He does not remark that this passage is also the subject of 
an extended treatment in my book, where I attempted to determine the 
identity of the subject to whom Theodore refers by the “He” in question. 
I believe that there are some grounds for my conclusion that the one to whom 
this pronoun refers is not the One who assumed but the one who 
was assumed: the same one of whom the Creed goes on to say that he rose 
from the dead, ascended into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God, 
namely, “the one who was assumed from among us”; “the one with whom 
God the Word clothed Himself.’’** 

In order to keep within the limits allowed to this Note, I shall have to 
forego discussion of a number of further points raised by McKenzie, as well 
as of his own synthesis of Theodore’s Christology, which, as he himself 
admits, is based on “detached observations” rather than on a comprehensive 
study of all the evidence. One can only hope that some day he will substanti- 
ate his synthesis with such a complete examination of all the texts. It would 
not be very difficult to pick out a number of passages where Theodore’s 
Christology seems to be quite orthodox. The real problem for the theologian 
here is to penetrate to Theodore’s consistent view of the Incarnation: the 
view that can explain all of his utterances, both those that sound orthodox 
and those that do not. 

One final point. McKenzie deduces the conclusion that I uphold the justice 
of the condemnation of Theodore at Constantinople, not for the reasons 
that were adduced before the Council but because I hold that he really was 
the “Father of Nestorianism.”® I do not accept this conclusion, because it 


* “Annotations,” pp. 366-67. ” Christology, pp. 241-43. 
50 “Annotations,” p. 372. 
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seems to me to ignore the distinction between judging a doctrine to be 
theologically unsound and condemning a person as a heretic, as the Council 
condemned Theodore. Perhaps some ancient councils did not draw this dis- 
tinction; McKenzie implies that I do not draw it either, and I think I made it 
quite clear in my thesis that I do. He seems to have missed the place where 
I fulfilled my promise to return to the question of the justice of the conciliar 
condemnation; there I expressed my view as follows: 


It is clear that an investigation such as we propose into the reliability of these 
conciliar capitula would be a necessary part of a thorough study of the justice 
of the conciliar process by which Theodore was condemned. But such a thorough 
study would involve many other historical factors and much other evidence which 
would be altogether beyond the scope of this thesis. Such a study would perhaps 
better be done after the publication of a new critical edition of the Acta of this 
council, expected in the near future. We would be gratified if our present thesis 
made some contribution towards such an eventual re-examination of the evidence." 


I hope that this Note may serve a similar purpose. 


Gregorian University, Rome Francis A. SULLIVAN, S.J. 


5! Christology, p. 120. 
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BIBLIA POLYGLOTTA MATRITENSIA O: ProoEemrum. 7/21: PSALTERIUM 
UtsicoTHicum-MozaraBicum. Critical edition by Teéfilo Ayuso Marazuela. 
Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1957. Pp. [12] + 14; xi + 193. 
50 p.; 350 p. 

The project of the Spanish Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 
to publish a new polyglot Bible was announced by Dr. Ayuso in an article in 
Cultura biblica espatiola in 1948. We could not help regretting that such an 
important enterprise was to be executed on the strict national basis which 
he emphasized in that article. Now ten years later, two volumes have been 
published. The total project is a joint undertaking of the Consejo and the 
Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos. 

The Prooemium is in reality a prospectus of the plans for the Madrid 
Polyglot. In the fields in which Spain possesses eminent research scholars, 
the promise is hopeful and one waits with particular interest. This is the 
case with the edition of the Greek NT on which the distinguished José- 
Maria Bover, S.J., worked until his death. Diaz Macho, professor at the 
University of Barcelona, promises to use in his edition of the Targumim the 
manuscripts which he has discovered in several European and American 
libraries. The Hebrew text of the OT has been entrusted to Cantera and to 
Pérez Castro, both professors at the University of Madrid. This will proceed 
on the same general basis as the standard edition of Kittel-Kahle, but with 
the addition of a revised and more inclusive apparatus. Tedfilo Ayuso, 
widely known for his numerous and important studies in the field of the 
early Latin translations of the Bible and especially for his Vetus latina 
Hispana (Madrid, 1953), has been entrusted with the series Vetus latina 
Hispana and Vulgata Hispana. 

The Prooemium, however, is written in such general terms that, apart 
from the items just mentioned, we can hardly get a clear idea about the 
other series promised. No specific information is given regarding the pro- 
posed edition of the Syriac OT and NT, except for the statement that no 
decision has yet been made regarding the technical characteristics of the 
edition (p. 12). The Coptic series will collect the material already published 
from the Sahidic NT in order to offer a more critical edition than that of 
Horner (Oxford, 1911 ff.). The publication of the Coptic OT is not projected, 
nor will an Ethiopic series be included. 

The first published volume, belonging to the Vetus latina series, must be 
considered as a part of the author’s extensive work, and only in the light of 
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his whole research can we fully acknowledge its merit. Nevertheless, a few 
remarks might be made concerning this particular volume. 

As A. himself recognizes (p. 36), this cannot be called a critical edition of 
the Mozarabic Psalter. It is well known that the main problem for any 
critical study of the Mozarabic Psalter is the simultaneous presence of two 
distinct recensions, probably used in two different geographical centers, 
Seville and Toledo (cf. Dom Ferotin, in Revue bénédictine 30 [1913] 114). 
However, this geographical factor is not the sole reason for the existence 
and further differentiation of the two recensions, as H. Schneider has shown 
in Die altlateinischen Cantica (Beuron, 1938) p. 146. There is a wide di- 
vergence between these two recensions. Paul Capelle cites 513 variants for 
the first 50 Psalms in Le texte du psautier latin en Afrique (Rome, 1913) 
p. 224. Nevertheless, we have to admit the earlier existence of one common 
“Mozarabic” text in order to explain the peculiarities and influences from 
the Africana and Juxta Hebraeos, which are common to the two later recen- 
sions of the Mozarabic Psalter. 

The analysis of the causes of these divergences, of the relationship be- 
tween them, and of the true value of their variants in the light of a com- 
parative study would have been of the greatest interest. This, however, A. 
did not do. In his Introduction he mentions briefly the existence of the two 
recensions (p. 22). In support of this he cites 42 variants contained in 8 
Psalms (Ps 1, 3, 4, 5, 51, 53, 54, 55) but neither goes into the matter further 
nor mentions any more detailed studies on it. In this volume he offers a 
critical edition of one recension only, that represented by the Biblia de 
Alcalé. One of the reasons A. gives for taking this recension in preference to 
that represented by the Biblia de Cava is that its text shows considerably less 
influence of the Vulgate and is, in the liturgy at least, closer to the prototype 
of the Mozarabic text. He promises, however, to publish the second recension 
in his Vetus latina Hispana, together with the Gallican, ex Hebraico, and 
Roman as representing the Spanish transmission of the Psalter (p. 2)! The 
oldest document that A. uses for his study is the Orational of Verona (8th 
cent.), which is at least one century older than any of his other manuscripts. 
It offers in its quotations of the Psalter an intermediate text between both 
recensions, a fact which A. does not seem to take into consideration. 

We recognize the thorough use of the fontes made by A. in his critical 
apparatus. It is in his Introduction that we do not find the same thorough- 
ness. What he calls (p. 9) a brief study of the manuscripts is incomplete, so 
that we have to seek the description of the documents in his Vetus latina 
Hispana, where again we find no useful analysis. In fact, the Orational of 
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Verona is given only passing mention in the former and only a short de- 
scription in the latter. 

We do not wish to depreciate the well-earned merit of this eminent 
scholar, but we cannot understand A.’s reasons for preferring to publish the 
two recensions separately without any comparative evaluation of the var- 
iants. We feel that a critical study of the Mozarabic Psalter still remains a 
scientific desideratum. 


Catholic University of America VICENTE CANTARINO 


LA BIBLE: PAROLE HUMAINE ET MESSAGE DE DieEv. By Jean Levie, S.J. 
Museum Lessianum (Section biblique 1). Paris-Louvain: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1958. Pp. xi + 345. 1800 fr. (195 fr. b.). 

Fr. Levie has written a book that will prove indispensable to every pro- 
fessor and serious student of biblical exegesis. He has divided his work into 
two parts, the first and longer of which is a history of scriptural studies from 
1850 to the present day. Beginning with a survey of archeological discoveries 
to the year 1914, L. proceeds to examine the impact of these finds on Prot- 
estant scholarship and to analyze the intellectual climate that existed in 
Catholic circles as a result. 

From 1880 to 1914 Catholic exegetes were distinguishable into three 
groups: the conservatives, with Vigouroux at their head; the progressives, 
led by Lagrange; and the Modernists, represented by Loisy. Although men 
like Vigouroux were real scholars endowed with great erudition, they made 
no effort to integrate this profane learning with biblical exegesis. Their 
contribution was not lasting, and much of it was negative in so far as they 
placed obstacles in the way of the progressives, whom they accused of 
undermining the idea of biblical inerrancy and the accepted historical 
traditions. At the other extreme were the Modernists, who made a prin- 
ciple of separating exegesis from theology. “We set out,”’ they declared, “to 
establish facts by the ordinary ways of historical research; we leave it to 
the theologians to adapt their principles and their needs to these historically 
established facts.” The progressives were thus left alone to face the major 
problem of synthesizing Catholic doctrine on inspiration with the unas- 
sailable data of archeological research, data which demanded a revision of 
traditional opinion concerning the literary and historical character of many 
Old Testament books. 

Between 1918 and 1930 Catholic biblical scholarship reached a crisis. 
Those exegetes whom L. terms “progressive” abandoned any attempt to 
synthesize and devoted themselves to specialization in such noncontro- 
versial fields as Oriental languages or textual criticism. Exegesis became the 
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preserve of theologians, who were usually insensible to critical difficulties 
and historical problems, and of those biblical scholars whose approach 
was wholly negative—nothing more, substantially, than a desire to refute 
Wellhausen. 

Fortunately this atmosphere of fear and suspicion was eventually cleared 
and transformed. The desire of the faithful to put themselves in contact 
with the Bible, the very definite change in the type and tenor of Protestant 
exegesis, and the persevering, brilliant, and solid work of a few outstanding 
Catholic scholars culminated in the Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu of 
Pius XII. L. compares this Encyclical, which he calls a “liberating act,” to 
Leo XIII’s Rerum novarum. What the latter did for social studies and 
social consciousness in the Catholic world, Divino afflante Spiritu accom- 
plished in the area of biblical studies. 

Somewhat anticlimactic but nonetheless interesting are the two articles 
of the Secretary and Under-Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
which appeared in 1955. These, L. points out, were discreet notices to 
Catholic exegetes that the decrees of the Commission issued decades earlier 
were to be regarded as witnesses to the Church’s great struggle, at the time 
of the Modernist issue, to preserve the Word of God. In so far as they 
do not touch on matters of faith, they should not have any restrictive 
effect on the work of contemporary students. Thus the ghost of fear which 
haunted Catholic scholars for the first quarter of this century was finally 
laid to rest. 

Apart from the general interest which this first part of L.’s book must 
have for every exegete and theologian, it merits special praise for the mag- 
nificent bibliographies that accompany every chapter, enabling the reader 
to correlate, decade by decade, the important works published in this field 
with the spirit and controversy which occasioned them. 

In Part 2 L. discusses inspiration and Catholic exegesis. Where he was 
almost German because of his thoroughness and objectivity in Part 1, here 
L. is typically French in his subtle brilliance. The heart of what he has to 
say is contained in chapter 3, “Exégése critique et interprétation théo- 
logique.” Impatient with those who seek either too much or too little in 
the way of inspired teaching from the sacred text, L. insists on the com- 
plexity of doctrinal proof in the Scriptures. Succinctly put, what he believes 
is that, if one wishes to know what the sacred writer affirms, one must 
return to the sense and meaning of the effort of his thought—discover, 
that is, the formulation he was seeking as well as the formulation of which 
he made actual use, and comprehend what he suggests as well as what he 
says. The sacred writers were all limited by the psychological and cultural 
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milieu of their Hebrew background, and it is obvious that this limitation 
prevented them from rendering and expressing in its fulness the infinite 
richness of God’s communication. In the succeeding chapters L. cites 








St. Paul as an example. The insight he brings to this study of the Apostle’s | 


letters is sure to be provocative. Without wishing to say so, he seems in one 
instance to be preparing the way for a new understanding of the antithesis 
“‘Adam-—Christ”’; and he asks if Paul, who is here using an oratorical device, 
had any realization of the tremendous consequences this passage would 
come to have in future times regarding the question of polygenism. 

Without a doubt we have here one of the finest works on Scripture to 
appear in the last ten years. 


New York City J. Epcar Bruns 


THEOLOGIE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS 1: DIE THEOLOGIE DER GESCHICHT- 
LICHEN UBERLIEFERUNGEN IsRAELS. By Gerhard von Rad. Munich: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1957. Pp. 472. DM 24.— 

The appearance of this, the first volume of von Rad’s long-promised 
OT theology, is a notable event in the history of that science. The book was 
worth waiting for and makes fascinating reading. The author, now estab- 
lished at Heidelberg, is one of the leading Evangelical theologians of our 
time and well known for his earlier studies on the Hexateuch, Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, Chronicles, and the Wisdom literature. In all of these he has 
shown keen insight into the religious values of the OT record and a con- 
cern for their connections with Christian revelation. Now, in this formal 
treatment, he has produced a highly stimulating and original work. 

The book is divided into two unequal parts. First, following the example 
of predecessors such as Kénig, Sellin, and Procksch, von Rad gives us a 
100-page sketch of OT history from the patriarchs to post-exilic Judaism. 
This, of course, is “history” in the modern sense, a narrative of “real” 
external events such as we twentieth-century men must construct in order 
to render the past intelligible to ourselves. It is not yet, however, the salva- 
tion-history which Israel experienced and which the OT writers perceived and 
expressed in and through those same events. But it supplies the necessary 
frame of reference against which the author can situate his analysis of the 
salvation-history itself. There follows the second and main section of the 
book, as indicated by its subtitle. Here we have a discussion of methodology 
(pp. 111-34); the theology of the Hexateuch (pp. 135-303); Israel’s Anointed 
Ones (i.e., the Deuteronomic history and Chronicles: pp. 304-51); and the 
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Response of Israel (i.e., Psalms and Wisdom literature: pp. 352-457). The 
prophetic literature is to be treated separately in Volume 2. 

The methodological discussion is of special interest. It grapples honestly 
and seriously with the perennial problem of writing biblical theology: how 
to do justice both to the historical reality of the experience of Israel, with 
its specific space-time conditioning, and to the divine message contained in 
the record of that experience—a message which must somehow transcend 
specific limitations, must be effective and comprehensible to men of every 
time and place. Develop mainly the former, and you have a “history of the 
religion of Israel’; concentrate on the latter (as Catholic authors have 
tended to do), and you have a theology which is biblical only by extrinsic 
denomination—just because it is “disincarnated,’’ detached from the real- 
life events in and through which the Word of God was spoken. Von Rad 
states and illustrates this contrast in several ways. The character of the 
witness (Israel) must, he says, be distinguished from the testimony she 
gives; the history of Israel’s belief, from the history of the divine salvation- 
acts; the religion of Israel, from the Word of God; the tradition of Israel, 
from the kerygma which she proclaims. That only is the subject matter of 
OT theology which Israel has affirmed about God—her kerygma. Yet these 
distinctions must not become separations. The kerygma cannot be rightly 
understood if taken out of the setting in which it is delivered. The tension 
existing between the pairs of correlatives mentioned is of great heuristic 
importance, von Rad holds, for understanding the message that the OT has 
for ourselves. 

He endeavors, therefore, to situate all the teachings of the OT writers 
against the experiences, triumphant or tragic, in which they arose. Israel’s 
successive confessions are to be understood as a series of reactions to crises, 
which their faith had to surmount. In the Hexateuch he lays the familiar 
emphasis on the early Credos, especially Dt 26:5-9, and the crystallization 
of other traditions around them. The Deuteronomic history is seen against 
the background of the Exile (von Rad thinks of it as produced in Palestine 
rather than in Babylonia), and Chronicles in the setting of the Persian 
period. Psalms and the Wisdom books, in their present form, contain the 
stratified record of much controversy, disappointment, and “agonized re- 
appraisal”—all of which, however, has its own enriching contribution to 
make to the total message. It is impossible here to do more than allude to 
the depth and richness of the author’s treatment of all these sections, the 
innumerable fresh and illuminating insights which he sets forth. 

One aspect of his division of the material invites comment. Obviously, 
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not everything can be handled at once, and leaving the prophets to be 





treated in the second volume might be as good a division as any. But | 


von Rad offers what seems to be a rather curious reason, to justify a com- 
plete separation between the theology of the historical traditions and that 
of the prophetic writings. The prophets, he says, are the exact opposite of 
the historians: they take a negative position with regard to the salvation- 
history, they look back only to condemn, and concentrate their gaze forward, 
on the new history that is to come. This seems an oddly one-sided way of 
conceiving the prophetic message; one would even think it risks distorting 
the picture of Israel’s “confession” at any period in which the great prophets 
were active. We may remember that Procksch, for instance, regarded the 
Deuteronomists as actually the disciples of Isaiah; if that is even partially 
verified, then they and their work cannot be properly accounted for without 
taking the prophet’s doctrine into account. Similarly there is the seeming 
anomaly that the Priestly theology of holiness is treated here (in the theol- 
ogy of the Hexateuch) with only a passing reference to Ezekiel. However, 
it is more reasonable to suspend judgment until the appearance of the 
second volume, when these and some similar lacunae will no doubt be 
filled up. 

The book is handsomely turned out and—though only a first volume— 
commendably includes a Sachregister and Siellenregister. The latter faithfully 
records a baffling reference on p. 88 to “Klagel. 9,13.” 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto R. A. F. MacKenzir, S.J. 


Gop’s WorD AND WorK: THE MESSAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT His- 
TORICAL Books. By Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Collegeville, Minn.: Litur- 
gical Press, 1958. Pp. 164 + 12 plates. $3.00. 

The content of this book appeared originally as a series of articles in 
Worship. It contains sixteen articles dealing with the historical books in the 
wide sense, i.e., the Pentateuch, Jos-Kgs, 1-2 Par, Esd—Neh, 1-2 Mac, as 
well as Ruth, Tob, Jud, Est. Each article describes the content and historical 
background of the book, its interpretation by the Fathers, and its use in 
Christian liturgy and art. The plates are reproductions of famous paintings 
of biblical persons and events, and really serve to “illustrate” the text. 

The articles were written “to introduce readers to the Bible and to show 
some ways in which the sacred texts have been used in the liturgy” (Fore- 
word). They were well received by study clubs and biblical groups, some of 
whom had been intimidated by the obscurities of the OT. There can be no 
doubt that the book will be welcomed by an even wider circle, for it accom- 
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plishes its purpose well. It will introduce those who have some knowledge of 
the liturgy to the wide field of the OT sources of liturgical imagery and 
thought, and at the same time to the Christian significance of the OT. 

Since the book is intended as an introduction, an appendix on “sugges- 
tions for further reading” would have been helpful for the reader making his 
first venture into the OT. Also, for what the editor calls “the amateur 
Scripture student” (Introduction), terms like realized eschatology (p. 43) 
and amphictyony (p. 63) can hardly be used without a definition. A slip of 
the pen makes it look as if there were a Hebrew word /evir meaning brother 
or brother-in-law (p. 76). It is hardly true that “David was merely a petty 
kinglet of an insignificant state” (p. 103), at least from the viewpoint of the 
OT writers. Since the book has no footnotes, and does not need them, S. is 
hardly bound to acknowledge by name the many authors from whom she 
has learned. The use of an author’s name in the body of the text (pp. 18, 
27, 30, 31, 32, 54, 58, 79, 118, 123, 125) will not help the reader unless he 
is already acquainted with the literature on the subject. He may even be 
surprised to meet Fr. Robert North, Sgren Kirkegaard, and Mother Mary 
Erskine within three pages (pp. 30-32). The articles are of more or less 
uniform length, perhaps because they were first published separately; but 
when gathered in a book, the relative importance of each book of the Bible 
would seem to demand an adjustment of the proportionate length of each 
article. 

But these are details, and they do not detract from the book as a whole. 
S. refers, with gentle humor, to St. Jerome’s lament that even women have 
dared to interpret Scripture (p. 29) and at the same time displays an obvious 
competence in matters liturgical and biblical. The book is not exhaustive 
and was not intended to be; it is an introduction. It introduces the reader 
to the wealth of ideas in the OT historical books and to their use in the 
liturgy. It will be followed, we hope, by companion volumes on the pro- 
phetic and sapiential books. 


Collegio San Colombano, Rome Eamonn O’DozErty, S.S.C. 


Tue Lire or Curist. By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Translated from the 
second Spanish edition by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1958. Pp. xx + 817. $12.50. 

Again we have a biography of Christ in the modern manner! By now 
exegetes everywhere should be aware of the limitations upon the classic 
genre, “Life of Christ.” Apparently Fernandez is not. Like his predecessors, 
Prat, Ricciotti, e¢ al., F. constructs a chronological picture of our Lord’s 
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life against the background of Palestinian history and geography. To 
achieve this, he harmonizes the Gospels rigorously and maintains an over- 
strict correspondence between the texts and reality, lest historicity suffer. 
As Rigaux remarks (Revue biblique 65 [1958] 510), such an attitude “ne se 
justifie ni critiquement ni au nom de la foi.” 

In his introductory remarks on Palestinian geography, F.’s personal 
familiarity with the Holy Land is everywhere evident. It continues to shine 
throughout the Life, which is further enhanced geographically by splendid 
illustrations. A generally adequate sketch is given also of the historical, 
social, and religious background of the Gospels. The next chapter, which 
treats of the Gospels themselves, is the weakest in the book. It is the key to 
the whole work. 

Here F.’s tremendous conservatism and downright ignorance regarding 
modern critical studies of the Gospels come to the fore. Thus the reader is 
told that Matthew’s sources are “his own experiences as an eyewitness of 
almost everything he wrote about, and the body of oral tradition that very 
soon began to form” (p. 47). He learns that Mark’s Gospel has mo plan 
beyond “writing the ‘good tidings,’ which he found stereotyped, as it were, 
in the teaching of Peter’ (p. 48). “Luke alone specifically proposed to hand 
down to us the Gospel story in the same sequence in which it developed.” 
Though F. qualifies this a bit, he retains the opinion that Luke’s general 
purpose was to write “by following the objective succession of events” (p. 50). 

No one familiar with the contemporary discussion of the prehistory of 
the Gospels and the Synoptic problem can accept such an artless view or 
the conclusion of F. that the Gospels “like four musical instruments. . . 
blend together in beautiful harmony” (p. 52). The effects of these concep- 
tions are found throughout the work: e.g., F.’s difficulty with Luke’s “‘Jeru- 
salem Journey” (pp. 70-73, 459-63, 503-4). 

F.’s positions are generally conservative (p. 60), even pietistic (p. 107). 
His exegesis is often motivated by his excessive concern for historicity (pp. 
200, 694-95), and his opposition to change is manifest in his judgments on 
newer opinions (pp. 80-81, note; pp. 93, 637). At times he simply skirts what 
for him must be embarrassing difficulties (p. 189, note; p. 308). 

If the present reviewer has been hard on this book, it is because of the 
wide circulation it will have in this country as spiritual reading. Its defi- 
ciencies should be made obvious. Is it really a service to the faithful to 
refuse the genuine advances of biblical science for fear of disturbing their 
piety? To sum up, in the present state of biblical studies, F.’s Life is simply 
an inadequate treatment of Christ in the Gospels. 


St. Paul’s College, Washington, D.C. Nett J. McELeEney, C.S.P. 
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PETRUS UND SEINE ZEIT: NEUTESTAMENTLICHE STUDIEN. By Paul 
Gaechter, S.J. Innsbruck: Tyrolia Verlag, 1958. Pp. 458. DM. 22.— 

Since 1946 the Dean of the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Innsbruck has discussed various questions concerning Simon Peter and the 
first decades of the Church. These various articles, most of which have 
appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, have been revised and 
are presented here with two original essays. The chapters are: “The Threefold 
‘Feed My Lambs’ ”; “The Choice of Matthias”; “The Hatred of the House 
of Annas” (published in THEGLoGIcAL Stupt1Es 8 [1947] 3-34); “The Seven 
Deacons”; “Jerusalem and Antioch in 70”; “Peter at Antioch”; “James of 
Jerusalem”; “The Ministers (Amtsirager) of Corinth (1 Cor 1:2)”; “The 
Limits of the Apostolate of Paul.” In all the chapters one appreciates the 
originality of Gaechter’s approach, and he himself points out that, unlike 
the custom in modern exegesis, he has constantly investigated the psycho- 
logical background for each pericope. In this regard the reader will find 
himself constantly rewarded, even though not all the new hypotheses will 
win universal favor. Yet all should be led to re-examine their presuppositions, 
which can be psychological as well as metaphysical or historical, and for 
this discipline all can be grateful to the author. 

In the two final essays, not previously published, G. challenges some 
firmly entrenched positions. In the discussion of 1 Cor 1:2 he begins with 
R. Hundstorfer, O.S.B. (Die Adressaten des ersien Korintherbriefes, 1948), 
who held that topos in 1 Cor 1:2 meant Amtsstelle. Gaechter discusses every 
phrase in the verse very carefully and concludes that the words “who call 
upon the name of the Lord” do not mean, as many exegetes hold, “those 
who worship Christ,” but rather designates the official ministers of the 
Christian liturgy. He argues very effectively from the use of the term in the 
Old Testament. The doctrinal importance of the interpretation emerges 
when one reflects that this verse indicates an organized ministry at Corinth 
before A.D. 60. 

The longest and most interesting chapter for this reviewer concerns the 
Apostle Paul. Here also, Gaechter does not hesitate to differ from both 
conservative and liberal critics. Turning first to the conservatives, he re- 
marks that some think Paul came like a paratrooper from the skies, with a 
full equipment of the complete Christian revelation. Rather one should 
realize that Paul’s vocation was not complete at Damascus; there Christ 
took hold of Paul, but it was the converted Saul who decided to preach the 
gospel, and his vocation gradually became clearer from further visions and 
from the success of his work among the Gentiles, and the final approbation 
came from the Twelve, especially Cephas. On the other hand, Paul did not 
at any time consider himself the equal of the Twelve, but he received his 
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matter for teaching from them and from the common tradition, and he 


sought their approbation for his mission. For this subordinate position of F 


Paul I do not find the arguments as cogent as those which bring out the 
gradual evolution in Paul’s vocation. Finally, one must be grateful for G.’s 


clear, orderly presentation of his position, and one can recall that in other J 


cases he has anticipated interpretations which were later quite widely 
adopted. An example can be cited in his study of the spiritual maternity of 

















Mary and the relation of Cana to Calvary, which is brought out in his fj 


Maria im Erdenleben, a book which deserves to be quickly translated into 
English. 


Weston College Joun J. Cot.ins, S.J. 


NATURA FILII IRAE: HISTORIA INTERPRETATIONIS EPH 2,3 EJUSQUE CUM 
DOCTRINA DE PECCATO ORIGINALI NEXUS. By Joannes Mehlmann, 0O.S.B. 
Analecta biblica 6. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1957. Pp. xix + 706. 
L.5700; $9.50. 

This massively erudite book has been written for a twofold purpose: to 
describe how the exponents of tradition interpreted the phrase “Et eramus 
natura filii irae sicut caeteri” of Eph 2:3, and to determine if a particular 
explanation prevailed to the extent that Catholic expositors are obliged to 
follow it. Covering a period of more than 1300 years from Clement of 
Alexandria to Cajetan, Dom Mehlmann surveys the opinions of practically 
200 writers. Elucidating next the meaning attached to this phrase of Ephe- 
sians in the decisions of the Council of Trent and in more recent ecclesi- 
astical pronouncements, he then concludes that (1) the majority of writers 
are of the opinion that in Eph 2:3 f. St. Paul affirms directly both the 
existence and the universality of original sin; (2) this interpretation is to 
be regarded as traditional and presumably (cf. §§ 1154-64) binding on 
Catholic exegetes; (3) there is no agreement, however, as to how the phrase 
“Et eramus natura filii irae sicut caeteri” is to be linked up with the phrases 
immediately preceding it in v. 3 itself and with vv. 1 and 2 of Eph 2. 

This traditional opinion has been deeply rooted in the consciousness of 
the Latin Church since the times of Tertullian. Strenuously reaffirmed and 
even developed by Augustine, Gregory the Great, Anselm of Canterbury, 
and Thomas of Aquin, to mention but a few of the many writers whose works 
M. has examined, it was transmitted from generation to generation without a 
dissentient voice to the Fathers and consultants of Trent, who seem to com- 
mit themselves to the opinion that the words “natura filii irae” sum up all 
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the points of doctrine expounded by the Council in the decree on original sin 
published on June 15, 1546. Documents issued by various ecclesiastical 
authorities since this date corroborate the interpretation of the Council. 

In the Eastern Church no single interpretation of Eph 2:3 f. ever ob- 
tained which could be designated as either common or traditional. Of all 
Greek writers who wrote before the outbreak of the Pelagian controversy, 
Origen alone, though some important aspects of his doctrine are unorthodox, 
gave an explanation of this text which closely resembles that of the Latins. 
In the post-Pelagian period, though it is unthinkable that Greek writers 
were unacquainted with what the Latins meant by natura vitiata and origi- 
nal sin, not one of them interpreted Eph 2:3 f. explicitly in terms of these 
concepts. Some outstanding authorities such as Cyril of Alexandria, Anas- 
tasius of Sinai, and John of Damascus, favor an interpretation which partly 
resembles that current in the Latin Church. Didymus and Suidas do not 
contradict Damascene, though their exposition of the text itself differs from 
it. Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, it is true, make no reference 
to original sin in their interpretation of the text and therefore cannot be 
adduced as supporters of the Latin tradition. The witness of not a few other 
Greek writers, including Theodoret, is vague and uncertain. On the strength 
of the fact that the Greeks partly agree with the Latins and never openly 
contradict them, M. argues that the consent which obtains concerning the 
meaning of Eph 2:3 f. can be correctly styled unanimous. 

M. defends the point of view that St. Paul’s genuine thought, as estab- 
lished by the principles of correct interpretation, corresponds to the tradi- 
tional interpretation and to it alone. 

This book is destined to appeal only to specialists. Had M. furnished it 
more generously with suitable headings and summarized briefly and clearly 
the opinions discussed by him in the long historical section, he would have 
considerably facilitated the task of his readers. Not that a perusal of this 
book is unrewarding. No doubt can be entertained about M.’s familiarity 
with writers of the patristic period and their successors. His appraisal of 
their opinions is accurate and judicious. In the instance of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria this appraisal needs to be corrected in a minor point: the inheritance 
transmitted by Adam to his posterity was a real sin in that it included the 
loss of ontological and dynamic holiness. That M. is particularly sensitive 
to nuances is proved by the admirable manner in which he interprets Jerome. 
Never does he delude himself that it is easy to prove to everybody’s satis- 
faction when exactly a text of Scripture is warranted by the unanimous 
consent of tradition. Finally, not only does he foresee that others may dis- 
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agree with his conclusions, but he seems to insinuate also that his own con- | 
victions are not equally firm on all occasions. ; 





Collegio S. Isidoro, Rome ALEXANDER KERRIGAN, O.F.M. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JoHN. By H. M. Féret, O.P. Translated by 
Elizabeth Corathiel. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. viii + 273. 
$4.00. 

This interesting volume grew out of a series of lectures given by the 
learned author in Paris in 1941. The French original was published already 
in 1943; there is a German and an Italian translation too. In the first chapter 
F. discusses the historical-religious setting and the literary style of the 
Apocalypse. To get the true meaning of this last book of the Bible, F. in- 
sists, one must remember that it belongs to, and is a masterpiece of, apoca- 
lyptic literature, and that its thought and style were not much influenced by 
Greco-Oriental syncretism but were very much influenced by the Jewish 
background of St. John’s religion, namely, the OT. 

The other six chapters are a kind of bird’s-eye view of key thoughts that 
the Seer of Patmos inculcated. In chap. 2 F. gives a nice analysis of the 
“kingdom of God” in the Jewish expectation, in Christ’s preaching, and in 
the Apostles’ teaching, and he shows how St. John pictures Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom, triumphant over the nations, as the fulfilment of the OT prophe- 
cies. He then paints, in chap. 3, the portrait of Jesus as found in the Apoca- 
lypse. At first this might inspire fear, but soon it attracts by its incomparable 
and triumphant majesty. Christ is God’s Truth manifested among men as 
the King of all the nations. In chap. 4 we are treated to a Christian, en- 
couraging view of history: Christians have the assurance that Christ’s cause 
will triumph over all the evil forces; evils are temporary, permitted by God 
for the punishment of mankind in general and communities in particular. 
That Satan wages a continuous warfare against the Church is shown in chap. 
5. His instruments are false doctrines and unjust political powers. Though 
the Church is spiritual, it is essentially communal and visible, and on earth 
necessarily militant (chap. 6); but it is tending to its glorious and triumphant 
state as the heavenly Bride of the King of kings. In chap. 7 F. treats of 
the evolution of history according to Ap 17-20, as he thinks. Since the 
resurrection of Jesus we are in the era of the “ten kings.” After that will 
come an indefinitely long period, the millennium, in which Christ and His 
saints will reign from heaven, influencing society at large through the truth 
of the gospel. During this period Satan will be chained and there will be 
peace. But after that he will be loose again and will instigate persecutions; 
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but only for a time, because Christ’s Second Coming will usher in the 
definitive victory of the Church. 

In his conclusion F. sums up the dominant ideas suggested by his pro- 
found study. He emphasizes especially the fact that Christ’s Church is dy- 
namic and militant on earth. The faithful are expected to give their testi- 
mony as fighters for the truth and thus cooperate with Christ in the victory 
over Satan. The book closes with two appendices: an outline of the Apoca- 
lypse and an attempt, in English translation, to show the rhythm of the 
original Greek. 

Scholars will scarcely find all of F.’s interpretations satisfactory; they 
will, however, profit much from a careful study of his critical and profound 
analysis of the key themes. And all readers will share in the consolation and 
courage that the first readers must have experienced at the assurance of 
final victory through the King of kings. 


Capuchin College, Washington, D.C. Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M.Cap. 


SACRED DoctTRINE: AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. By Edwin G. 
Kaiser, C.PP.S. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xii + 344. $4.50. 

To write an introduction to theology is not an easy task. In fact, theolo- 
gians are still looking for a first-class work of this kind. The problem is even 
more difficult when one tries to adapt his presentation to the undergraduate 
student, who has hardly reflected on the methods proper to science, has a 
meager philosophical background, and knows little of the history of Christian 
thought. However, Fr. Kaiser has bravely undertaken this task. His work is 
the fruit of lectures delivered in the summer school of theology conducted 
by the Fathers of the Most Precious Blood at St. Joseph’s College, Rens- 
selaer, Indiana. 

The work is divided into three parts: the nature, the sources, and the 
method of theology. The first part presents in nine chapters a summary of 
the notion of theology according to St. Thomas: theology as science, as 
wisdom, its inferential work, its unity. These chapters merely sketch the 
Thomistic position; they evidently provide a basic framework for a more 
thorough exposition by the teacher. K. shows that he is acquainted with 
most of the pertinent literature on this subject. In a work of this scope the 
omission of such men as Gagnebet, Mascall (an Anglican Thomist), and 
Lonergan can be readily understood. 

To the neophyte in theology it is impossible to describe the relation of 
theology to supernatural revelation and faith without giving an elementary 
exposition of what supernatural, revelation, and faith mean. The result has 
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been a treatment of these elements somewhat to the neglect of their place 
and function in theology (see chaps. 7-9). 

The second part treats of the sources of theology: Scripture, tradition, | 
magisterium, the Fathers, theologians (especially St. Thomas), philosophy, | 
and history. Here the author presents a good summary of the common | 
doctrine about these topics. The long lists of theologians with brief com- 
ments on their work might profitably have given way to a more thorough 
exposition of the various functions of theological endeavor and how they | 
are united in one scientific project. 

In a work of this scope it might be too much to expect a more thorough 
treatment of theological method. But the exposition given in the third part 
seems definitely inadequate even for beginners. In undertaking this work, 
however, K. is to be commended for his diligence and for the orderly exposi- 
tion of what he presents. In revising the work for possible future editions, 
he will perhaps give more attention to the illustration of the various func- 
tions of theology within the scope of its unity. A bibliography, at least of 
available material in English, would make the book much more valuable; 
and the publishers would eliminate a good deal of reader frustration by 
placing the notes at the foot of each page where they belong, instead of at 
the end of each chapter. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas GERALD VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 


THE CHRISTIANS AND THE STATE. By John C. Bennett. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1958. Pp. xvii + 302. $4.50. 

Dean Bennett of Union Theological Seminary states that today, in con- 
trast to the earlier emphasis on socio-economic questions, “political problems 
have become the most fateful social problems.” The experience of totali- 
tarianism compels us to go to the fundamentals of political ethics; the new 
nations are tempted to choose the Communist political short cut to the 
solution of their economic problems at the sacrifice of freedom, instead of 
choosing the more difficult method of realizing political stability in freedom 
and thus creating the conditions of socio-economic growth. The United 
States faces the baffling and terribly involved problems of at once pre- 
serving, against the imperialist expansion of an armored theory, the realm of 
political and spiritual freedom, and preventing a war that could end human 
hope and civilized freedom. More than a third of the book is devoted to 
immediate problems of Church-State relations which are likely to become 
more acute in the near future. The discussion of these problems needs to be 
based on the whole history of Christian thought, not merely on Christian 
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political theory. The latter must be seen within its theological, ethical, and 
spiritual environment: God’s purpose for our life; the nature of man, so- 
ciety, and the state; the direct and indirect effects of the redemption medi- 
ated to us by Christ; the essential nature of the Church and its role in 
society. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first discusses the Christian 
faith in a pluralistic society and finds that there are “enough moral convic- 
tions which belong to an area of overlap between the Christian conscience 
and the broader public conscience not based on Christian revelation which 
forms the moral consensus of our cultural and political existence.” Catholics 
refer here to natural law, which, B. says, Protestant theology criticizes 
in order to avoid “a static and rigid legalism” of a highly individualist 
conception of natural law in recent American jurisprudence. This latter 
was, of course, criticized by, e.g., John A. Ryan as a perversion of 
classical natural law. The natural-law tradition, B. affirms, has been a 
great treasure from which has come much of the humanizing of Western 
civilization. The second part speaks of the Christian understanding of the 
state and its functions. While not neglecting the specific doctrines of crisis 
theology, B. comes to the conclusion that among Catholics and Protestants 
there is a remarkable agreement on the “limited state,” on the problem of 
human rights and civil liberties, the principle of subsidiarity, the pluralist 
theory, and (though B. does not stress it) the socio-economic function of the 
state. The chapter on Christian ethics and foreign policy is a thoughtful 
critique of moralist “idealism” and stringent “realism.” The third part 
discusses, in seven chapters, Church-State relations; it begins with the 
revived Protestant interest in ecclesiology, a good starting point. The sep- 
aration problem is treated objectively and with understanding of the intra- 
Catholic controversies. In “A Protestant View of American Catholic Power,” 
free, of course, of any Blanshardism, the author tries to explain to Catholics 
why their Protestant fellow citizens resent and fear them. Though one 
would not seldom disagree, B.’s sincerity and effort to be fair are evident, 
especially when he says that much of Catholic aggressiveness is “socio- 
logically conditioned.” 

Noble in its intentions and sincere in its effort to be fair in judgment, 
familiar with recent Catholic writings on the state and Church-State rela- 
tions, B.’s work will help to enlarge the basis upon which the necessary 
dialogue among Christians in charity can be started for the enlargement of 
public peace and the search for liberating Truth. 


Georgetown University H. A. ROMMEN 
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CHRIST AND His SACRAMENTS. By T. C. Donlon, O.P., F. L. B. Cunning- 
ham, O.P., and A. Rock, O.P. College Texts in Theology 4. Dubuque: Priory 
Press, 1958. Pp. xviii + 630. $4.95. 

This volume marks the latest step in the evolution of The Primer of 
Theology; a series of theology textbooks was inaugurated under this title 
several years ago by the Priory Press. When it came to publishing the fourth 
volume, the editors wisely changed the format radically and produced the 
present volume. Volume 1 of the Primer has also been completely redone 
and published under the title of God and His Creatures. It is to be hoped 
that a completely new version of the second and third volumes, containing 
the moral teaching of the Church, will soon be available. 

The outstanding value of this series of textbooks is its fidelity to St. 
Thomas. The present volume is an exposition of the third part of the Summa 
theologiae suitable for college students. While the sweep of history from the 
preparatory steps taken by God in the Old Testament, through the appear- 
ance of Christ and Mary, on into the continuation of their work in the 
Church and her sacramental life, up to the consummation of Christ’s work 
at the end of time is vividly portrayed, the principal emphasis is on a deep 
understanding of the mysteries that have been revealed to us in God's 
dealings with us. None of this should be beyond the comprehension of 
Catholic college seniors who have had a solid training in philosophy and in 
the other parts of theology. 

The authors of this volume are aware that the Summa of St. Thomas 
presupposes a considerable amount of knowledge on the part of the student 
if he is to make fruitful contact with it. Besides the philosophical concepts 
required, there is the vast reservoir of positive theology. Eight chapters, 
seventy-five pages, are devoted to the positive theology of the Incarnation 
before any attempt is made at a scientific understanding of it. 

A Gospel harmony of the life of our Lord is included as an appendix. 
This is a valuable feature. However, it might be well to have the students 
obtain a copy of Christ in the Gospel (Confraternity of the Precious Blood) 
and assign daily readings, with brief quizzes at the beginning of each class. 
To each chapter a Bibliographical Note is attached which provides ample 
supplementary material, easily available, for further reading. It might 
have been well to include specific references to other outstanding textbooks 
in the field. One other suggestion: all the material is printed in the same 
type: certainly many sections devoted to secondary questions should have 
been set in smaller type so as to give the student some idea of the relative 
importance of the material. 


St. Mary’s College, James M. Ecan, O.P. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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MARIE DANS L’EVANGILE. By Jean Galot, S.J. Paris: Desclée, 1958. 
Pp. 197. 

This is a very good book. It considers Mary as portrayed in the Gospel 
episodes of the annunciation, presentation, Cana, and Calvary, plus a 
very short epilogue concerning her role at Pentecost. Perhaps the simplest 
and most effective way to indicate Galot’s concern and approach is to note 
the authors in whom he manifests an interest. In alphabetical order (p. 193) 
he refers to Audet, Auer, Augustine, Benoit, Bloch, Boismard, Braun, 
Brodmann, Brunet, Bultmann, Buzy, Cadoux, Cazelles, Ceroke, Ceuppens, 
Chrysostom, Coppens, Cullmann, De Groot, Dubarle, Durand, Feuillet, 
Gaechter, etc., etc. His approach is, therefore, exegetical, with preference 
given to modern scholars. His purpose is to determine the immediate signifi- 
cation of a text, plus the deeper meaning obtained by reference to other 
scriptural loci and to the illuminating force of revelation as a whole. He 
seeks, then, both the literal and the fuller sense. 

In his treatment of the annunciation, Galot reaches the following con- 
clusions: Chaire of Lk 1:28 means “Rejoice!” Galot is here indebted to 
Lyonnet. Kecharitémené means “filled with grace” and is used in place of 
Mary’s name. Ho Kurios meta sou is a statement of fact, not a wish. It has 
covenant overtones and is a fulfilment of the meaning of Emmanuel (Is 
7:14). Mary’s question, “How shall this be, for I know not man?”, is inter- 
preted along the traditional (since Augustine) lines of a previously deter- 
mined virginity. The betrothal was accepted by Mary as a protection of this 
virginity. Christ’s divinity was not revealed to Mary in the annunciation, 
though the germ of this revelation was present in the positive fact of the 
conception being virginal. Christ could have only God for Father. What was 
directly revealed in the annunciation was Jesus’ Messianic character. 
Mary’s grasp of her Son’s divinity came slowly. A second important step 
in this direction came with the finding in the Temple and Christ’s unique 
allusion to His Father. By the time of the public life, Mary’s actions at 
Cana reveal her possession of faith in this most important Christian truth. 

With respect to the presentation, Galot holds that Luke’s emphasis is on 
Mary’s presentation of her Son to His Father rather than on her own legal 
purification. Simeon’s prophecy is related to Isaiah and enlightens Mary 
and Joseph with regard to universal salvation (“Light to Gentiles”) and to 
the suffering entailed in it. Christ’s sufferings are predicted only obliquely 
through Mary’s. That “the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed” in 
relation to Mary’s sufferings includes her in the work of the redemption. 

The simplicity of the Cana narrative hints Mary as its source. A story 
endowed with such simplicity should have an explanation of the same 
nature. “They have no wine” is a request for a miracle. Christ’s answer, 
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“My hour has not yet come,” argues against a request for natural aid. 
The “hour” of “My hour has not yet come”’ is the hour of manifestation as 
omnipotent Messiah through the first miracle. Mary’s request advances 
this hour. Without this intervention Christ’s first miracle would have been 
performed at some other time and under other circumstances. “What to 
me and to thee?” means “What is there in common between me and you?” 
The idea is that Christ’s work, now on the plane of public Messianic en- 
deavor, is not to be determined by family relationship. This same idea 
comes out of the use of “woman” (gunai). Though an honorable word, it is 
used here by Christ to abstract from family ties, to insist upon Messianic 
relationship. Christ’s answer denotes a difficulty. Mary believes that the 
difficulty can be overcome by her prayer of faith. Christ’s miracle confirms 
and rewards her belief. 

The “Behold thy son” and “Behold thy mother” on Calvary have an 
essentially Messianic meaning. John, defined in the text as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, is a symbol of every true disciple. As such he is first given 
into Mary’s care and then required to have filial devotion toward her. 
Mary becomes, at this instant, the spiritual mother of all disciples by her 
share in the redemptive work, by renouncing her maternal rights to her 
Son. That Christ gave Mary to us as mother is a simple application of the 
fundamental principle that we must live the life of Christ. His mother, 
consequently, must be ours. 

There is no direct allusion in the Calvary scene to Gn 3:15. If the episode 
alludes to any Scripture text, it is to Jn 16:21: “A woman about to give 
birth has sorrow, because her hour has come. But when she has brought 
forth the child, she no longer remembers the anguish for her joy that a 
man is born into the world.” 

By being included in the Pentecost account Mary is presented at the 
beginning of the life of the Church (Pentecost), as she was at the beginning 
of the hidden life (Nazareth-Bethlehem), and at the beginning (Cana) and 
end (Calvary) of the public life. Mary’s prayer plays a part in the coming 
of the Spirit at Pentecost, as it did in the Incarnation through the Spirit 
and in Elizabeth’s being filled with the Holy Spirit. 


Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Til. NEAL M. FLanaGANn, O.S.M. 


Mari: ETUDES SUR LA SAINTE VIERGE 5. Edited by Hubert du Manoir, 
S.J. Paris: Beauchesne, 1958. Pp. 1085. 3600 fr. 

The fifth volume of du Manoir’s elaborate symposium on our Lady 
carries through the theme begun in Vol. 4: “The Holy Virgin and the Ex- 
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pansion of Catholicism—Marian Cult in the Various Countries of the 
World.” The preceding volume considered Europe and Asia; the current 
one covers Africa, the Americas, and Oceania, with an appendix of ad- 
ditional monographs about Europe and Asia. A further section, ‘Synthetic 
Articles,” is devoted to such topics as the nature of Marian devotion, 
Byzantine faith and piety, Mary and Protestantism. The volume is rounded 
out by some Roman documents, such as Pius XII’s Ad caeli reginam, accom- 
panied by a “succinct bibliography on the queenship of Mary.” 

The material is of bewildering variety and inevitably, where so many 
hands take part, of uneven quality. A preface by M. Riguet, S.J., stresses 
the significance of universal Marian cult for the dignity of woman and the 
union of divided humanity. The African section takes up Africa in general, 
Egypt, Madagascar, Belgian Congo, Basutoland, the missions of the Holy 
Ghost Congregation and of the White Fathers. There is even an article on 
“Mary in the Coptic Liturgy” (G. Giamberardini, O.F.M.). 

North American witnesses are Cardinal McGuigan (English-speaking 
Canada), Roger Brien, editor of Marie (French-speaking Canada), S. 
Llorente, S.J. (Alaska), G. Laviolette (Canadian Indians), D. A. Lord, S.J., 
and D. Sargent (United States), J. A. Romero, S.J. (Mexico). Central and 
South America are similarly surveyed, the majority of countries in individual 
articles. Australia and New Zealand receive an essay apiece. European and 
Asian articles left over from Vol. 4 are equally variegated, e.g., the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, medieval Croatia-Dalmatia, the vow of Louis XIII. 

In the section, “Articles synthétiques,” articles are gathered of very 
different kinds. Some are historical-descriptive: architecture, philately, the 
cinema, purgatory. But others are theoretical and doctrinal and of special 
value to the theologian. A. David contributes a carefully elaborated presenta- 
tion of the exact meaning, doctrinal foundation, and necessity of Marian 
devotion. B. T. d’Argenlieu, O.P., writes of the theology of the rosary. J. 
Arragain, C.J.M., studies devotion to the heart of Mary. H. Holstein, S.J., 
editor of Christus, considers Marian appearances in a theoretical study of 
their function, discernment, the place of private revelations vis-a-vis public 
revelation, the meaning of the Church’s approval, the attitudes a Catholic 
should take towards such events. 

A. Wenger, A.A., carrying on the tradition of Byzantine studies of his 
confrere, the late M. Jugie, writes of “Marian Faith and Piety in By- 
zantium.” His long article considers such matters as the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Assumption, sanctuaries, andikons. The Byzantine sense of ‘Mother 
of mercy” is our Lady’s intercession for the dead. In view of the impending 
general council, the discussion of this aspect of Marian mediation in the 
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context of Orthodox eschatology is particularly relevant. Wenger notes that 
Orthodox theology does not in general admit the Western distinction be- 
tween hell and purgatory, and points out that to this day the Blessed 
Virgin’s motherly mercy is a popular theme in Russia, where it is thought 
(as in Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Karamazov) that she can deliver a soul from 
hell. J. Hamer, O.P., presents the differing views of Protestants and 
Catholics on Mary’s place in Christianity, both in the early Reformers and 
in the present-day ecumenical dialogue. 

A closing note by the editor announces that the sixth and final volume 
of the series, like the first volume (cf. THEoLocicat Stuptes 11 [1950] 
645-46) will be entirely doctrinal. The publishers deserve praise for the 
handsome format, which corresponds to the editorial excellence of the book. 
Three plates of Madonnas add a final touch of beauty, where “all genera- 
tions” are here represented by Fra Angelico, by a sculptor in wood from the 
Congo, and by Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe. 


Catholic University of America EAMON R. CARROLL, O.CARM. 


MEDIATRESS OF ALL GRACES. By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 310. $4.00. 

Despite the title, only three of the twenty-seven chapters in this useful 
and inspiring, though not theologically irreproachable, book about our Lady 
deal formally with her mediatorial role (““Mediatress of All Graces,” ‘“Co- 
Redemptress,” “Advocate and Dispenser’). The other subjects treated 
range from the glory of women to apparitions and shrines, and include 
the unique vocation, personality, and immaculate heart of Mary; her faith, 
hope, charity, humility, and prayer; her status as Mother of Christ and as 
spouse of the Holy Ghost; her assumption, etc. From the uneven quality 
of the writing, the overlapping, repetition, and inconsistencies (compare, 
for example, the scattered remarks on the spiritual maternity and on the 
bases of this doctrine), one suspects that many of the chapters reproduce 
untouched various articles, sermons, and conferences which originated in- 
dependently over a period of years. 

To give the author’s own and fairly accurate description of this work, 
it is neither a doctrinal treatise nor on the other hand merely a work of 
devotion, but “something intermediate, which an educated Catholic would 
like to read.” Devotion, however, has the edge over doctrine, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Fr. O’Carroll is at his best when he is unfolding, 
often with great eloquence and originality, the practical implications and 
applications of Marian doctrine. Commendable, too, is the fact that this 
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book about Mary is highly Christocentric and theocentric, and one must 
praise O’C.’s constant emphasis, when enlarging on the supernatural paral- 
lelism between Jesus and Mary, that the perfections and prerogatives of the 
Mother are only analogous to those of her divine Son. 

From the theologian’s point of view the book is not without flaw. Often 
it fails to distinguish between what is of faith or at least certain and what is 
merely tenable opinion; see, e.g., the assertions concerning Mary’s use of 
reason and complete self-knowledge from the moment of her conception 
(pp. 11, 108), and concerning the physical causality of Christ’s humanity 
and of the sacraments in the work of our sanctification (pp. 202-4). From 
among several questionable statements and formulations we may mention 
the definition of faith as an “act of the will commanding the intelligence” 
(p. 108), the references to the sacrifice on Calvary as Christ’s “first Mass” 
(pp. 234 f.), the description of Mary’s “Fiat” as “passive consent” (p. 210, 
note) and as entraining “the sensation... of conceiving a child” (p. 64). 
One could easily extend the list of these theological peccadillos. And as to 
the list of “Errata” inserted by the publisher one may add that further 
errors and misprints can be found on pp. 27, 59, 132, 175 (note), 178, 189 
(note), 199, 208, 250, 284. 


Darlington, NJ. GEORGE W. SHEA 


THE WorRLD To ComE. By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1958. Pp. 172. $3.00. 

As observers of the contemporary theological scene well know, there has 
been a marked renewal of interest in eschatology, particularly in Europe, 
of recent years. Relatively little has appeared in English on this develop- 
ment, at least for the layman. In this volume G. closes this gap with marked 
success. Writing in an engaging, easy-flowing style, he offers the mature lay 
reader a stimulating introduction to many of the provocative new approaches 
of Catholic theologians in Europe (cf. “Notes,” pp. 171-72) to the perennial 
topics of sin, death, purgatory, hell, resurrection, heaven. 

Reflecting the present emphasis on the existential features of divine 
revelation, G. introduces his topics with a survey of the progressive mani- 
festation of these truths in the Old and New Testaments. This he normally 
complements with a hasty glance at their subsequent elaboration in the 
Church before turning his attention to the “theology” of each question. It is 
here that G., having noted the main preoccupation of the modern mind with 
each topic, advances those aspects of theology which he considers to have the 
greatest relevance in our contemporary situation. 
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Most significant, it would seem, for an understanding of G.’s approach to 
the most distinctive features of this “theology” is the theme (cf. chap. 1) 
of the unchanging fidelity of God in love. The Christian’s vocation is one of 
response to the invitation of this God of love; his destiny will be determined 
by his capacity to receive that love. As he notes: “Just as the one sun, with- 
out alteration to itself, nourishes one plant and burns another, so the same 
fiery love of God gives joy to the saints in heaven, purifies the souls in 
purgatory and tortures the souls in hell, without change in God” (p. 
125). 

This theme appears operative in his study of sin, perhaps most strikingly 
in the reflection that “although sin is aimed directly against the Creator, 
yet it redounds to the injury of man alone. The sinner offends and wounds 
God only because he wounds one whom God protects with His love” (p. 18). 
It would appear to influence his appreciation of the genuine values he finds 
in various speculations on the interiorization of death, notably as a moment 
of a fully free recapitulation of the choices of life, and a final expression of 
man’s response to God’s love. Unquestionably it shapes his exposition of 
“the most profound notion” of purgatory, namely, the process of a purifying 
development of the soul’s energies in the direction of God, springing from a 
consuming love—a crisis of painful liberation and fulfilment of love, brought 
on by an awareness “that the growth made possible by grace has not been 
completed” (p. 102). And it is this theme which provides the inspiration for 
“understanding hell,” seeing in it not God’s vengeance upon the unrepentant 
sinner nor an arbitrary decision of God, but “the direct and logical pro- 
longation of man’s own will to sin” (p. 116)—a prolongation which can 
conceivably account for both the poena damni and the poena sensus, viz., 
as natural concomitants of the interior condition which the soul has pro- 
duced by a perverse will (p. 120), without appealing to a God-created in- 
strument of torture for the damned souls in hell (p. 122). “God is moti- 
vated only by love in His actions, and hell is only a proof of the totality 
and greatness of God’s love for man” (p. 117). 

Attractive as are these speculations, representing, be it remarked, the 
more controversial side of this stimulating work, they do suggest a certain 
overemphasis on one dimension of the total problem, with a resultant inade- 
quate expression of the diverse manifestations of the relationship between 
God—transcendent indeed, yet freely and actively responsive to the varied 
and contrasting complexities of the human situation—and His creature, 
man. And they beg, we submit, further clarification on questions such as 
these: What is the basis of man’s debt of reparation for the offense of sin? 
What are the factors involved in the termination of the status viae—in the 
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obduracy of the damned? What is the basis for the traditional satispassio 
of purgatory? What is the possibility of divine punishments other than 
medicinal? 

Be this as it may, we are indebted to G. for this challenge to “traditionally” 
accepted positions, and more particularly for the over-all worth of this 
presentation of the vital engagement of the theology of our day with the 
grave problems of the world to come. 


Alma College WitiiaM A. HvueEsman, S.J. 


Die FROMMIGKEIT DER GEGENWART: GRUNDTATSACHEN DER EMPIRISCHEN 
PsyCHOLOGIE. By Werner Gruehn. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1956. Pp. xiv + 
59. DM 30.— 

Here, so far as I know, is the sole synthesis of the psychologically relevant 
and scientifically established data on the inner religious life of contemporary 
man. As such it should be welcomed as the helpful, almost indispensable tool 
that it is for one engaged in the care of souls. If the theologian feels a certain 
malaise in reading through it, his discomfort comes from nothing other than 
the methodical absence of theology from its pages; his own Lutheranism 
the author keeps admirably in check. The psychologist will argue the in- 
clusion of one or other item, the omission of still others; but G. has been 
faithful to the orientation in these matters established by Starbuch and 
Girgensohn; there are other perspectives, yet one should be grateful that 
this one has made possible so comprehensive and clear a presentation. 

After a prefatory chapter on the nature of spirituality and the psychologi- 
cal methods useful in its study, G. proceeds to an analysis of “conversion” 
and its significance in religious experience. Here his net is cast wide, and 
naturally the stranger sort of fish is given the greater amount of attention. 
There follows a good chapter on mysticism which would have been even 
better had the author known Mager’s work at first hand or that, in any 
fashion, of Maréchal and Léonard. More is included than what the theologian 
would be prepared to call “mysticism,” but it is difficult to see how, psycho- 
logically, any of it is irrelevant. Somewhat out of their logical position, it 
would seem, are the next chapters—brief treatments of the anthropological 
(nonreligious) presuppositions to conversion and of the possibility of spiritual 
development without conversion where the conclusion is in the negative. 

All of this is excellently preparatory to G.’s treatment of prayer and the 
sense of sin (pp. 261-355), where all the conventional forms of nonmystical 
prayer are considered as well as, here and there, the conscious or unconscious 
parodies thereof. He admits his indebtedness to the magisterial studies of 
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A. Bolley and suggests it would have been even greater had he come upon 
the Geist und Leben articles of 1949 earlier. For this reviewer, the veriest 
tyro in things psychological, this chapter is the most illuminating of all. 

Chapters devoted to the variations incidental to age, psychic structures, 
the pathological in religion, and social dimensions round off this small, 
orderly encyclopedia of the empirically verifiable and assessable in the life 
of the spirit. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


Die ASZESE DES CHRISTEN IN DER WELT: UEBERLEGUNGEN ZUM RECHTEN 
ANSATZ UNSERER ASZESE. By Richard Egenter. Ettal: Buch-Kunstverlag, 
1957. Pp. 256. DM 6.90. 

This, in the main, is the sort of thing we have come to expect of the 
Munich school of theology: fresh approach, solid doctrine, confrontation of 
problems which are genuine, provision of solutions which, however tenta- 
tive, are ad rem and not simply ad hoc. But what we have not been led to 
expect of German theologizing, whether it emanate from Munich or else- 
where, is lightness of touch. And that may explain why so good a book has 
received such scant attention, as though it were impossible (and not merely 
improbable) that a German theologian should be profound and not at the 
same time ponderous. 

The problems to which with such unaccustomed felicity Dr. Egenter 
addresses himself have all to do with basic concepts: the traditional notion 
of ascetic effort; its relevance for the Christian of today who lives, as we 
say, “in the world”; the requisite adjustments of ascetical doctrine which 
in its clearest historic manifestation: is monastic in form and temper. It is 
perhaps a commentary of sorts upon much that has been written of late 
concerning the spirituality of the laity that E. achieves a freshness of 
approach by being, from the outset, traditional: there is only one authentic 
Christian asceticism and it is common to religious, to priest, to layman. The 
latter-day procedure, for whatever reason, has been either to attempt the 
erection of generically different spiritualities for the priest and for the lay- 
man in contrast to that of the religious, or, more foolhardy still, to urge the 
application by priest or layman of what is proper solely to the religious. 

E.’s “fresh” approach also insures solidity of doctrine, especially in the 
earlier pages where he has so much, in consequence, of the wisdom and rich 
experience of the centuries to draw upon. Thereafter the more commonly 
accepted findings of psychology are brought to bear upon such matters 
as the diversity of sexes, varieties of character, the dynamics of motivation, 
and the role of concretized ideals. 
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Some readers may be surprised that there is not a greater quantity of 
theology distributed throughout. But it was not E.’s intention to provide a 
complete treatise on the spiritual life. In a series of related chapters which are 
simply the transcription of public lectures given to the entire student body 
of the University he has sought chiefly to do only one worthwhile thing: to 
plot out the correct orientation of ascetic effort for the Christian living in the 
world. He would seem to have succeeded admirably. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


VRAIS ET FAUX POSSEDES. By Jean Lhermitte. Paris: Fayard, 1956. Pp. 
171. 

The eminent neurologist of the Sorbonne continues to provide helpful 
footnotes to hitherto rather hopelessly disputed passages in the theology of 
the spiritual life (cf. THEoLocicaL Stupres 15 [1954] 291). In the present 
volume Prof. Lhermitte disengages with an almost clinical objectivity the 
pathological character of much that the medically uninformed (whether 
theologians or exorcists) would think to be of immediate diabolical origin. 
No religious skeptic, he prefaces his exposition proper with a brief essay on 
the biblical doctrine of possession which the theologian or Scripture scholar 
should be content to let pass as a simple and welcome testimony that the 
author accepts the possibility of genuine possession. Two chief types of 
what he considers to be the most frequently misunderstood mental derange- 
ments are accorded the most extended attention, those, namely, of which the 
Ursulines of Loudun and Jean Surin, S.J., are the most familiar examples. 

Of the first type, the paroxysmal form of pseudo possession, an impressive 
similarity is found in such ones as Marthe Brossier (whom readers of La 
belle Acarie by Bruno de Jésus-Marie will remember); Magdalen of the 
Cross, the Poor Clare of Cordova (whom the late Fr. Thurston’s editor 
reputed a Surprising Mystic); the convulsionaries of the Cemetery of St- 
Médard (of whom Msgr. Knox described the Enthusiasm); and the mis- 
sionary sister, Marie-Thérése Noblet (concerning whom, both pro and con, 
much ink is being spilt in France these days). L. is an anti-Freudian. But 
even so it is amazing that the recurrently sexual themes he uncovers in these 
cases have not made him push his analyses a little further. 

Of the second type, the “lucid” form, less instances are reported; they 
are even more interesting and considerably more attractive. Surin himself 
is discussed in a way that adds little to previous recent studies on his case. 
Most readers will find especially charming the case of Antoine Gay, whose 
private devil was an enthusiastic Mariologist. 

Of both types L. makes the point that although the possession is not 
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authentic, it is not necessarily a question of fraud. The ordinary director of 
souls accordingly, who rarely—if ever—comes up against instances of true or | 
false possession, will still profit from the unforgettable and bizarre examples 
analyzed here of the human spirit’s limitless capacity for self-deception. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


LITURGIA Y ESPIRITUALIDAD. By Gabriel M. Brasé, O.S.B. Montserrat: | 
Abadia, 1956. Pp. 402. 

The liturgical movement has served, among other things, to lay bare 
how inadequately and in how exterior a fashion latter-day treatises on the 
spiritual life have chosen to speak of the relevance of the liturgy, when 
indeed they have chosen to speak of it at all. The correctives provided bya 
Zundel or a Guardini or a Bouyer, however welcome, have been of a frag- 
mentary sort, designed simply to make a basic point or two. What we have 
needed for quite some little while now is a good general treatment of the 
whole matter. Dom Gabriel has come very close to providing it in this 
ample and informal study. 

Spirituality, he holds, is “a particular way of conceiving and actualizing 
the ideal of Christian existence.” That being so, it is possible to disengage a 
spirituality which is proper to the Church as such and which (ontologically, 
I suppose we should say) precedes and grounds all the historic, variant 
Christian “spiritualities.” It is the liturgy. Of this B. makes much, and, it 
would seem, rightly; the common worship of the Church, Head and members, 
is objectively basic to the entire Christian enterprise and it is a paramount 
foolishness not to make it subjectively basic as well. 

Unfortunately B. weakens somewhat the cogency of his case in the 
history of the Church’s own spirituality that he has seen fit to provide. 
Surely there is a lack of perceptiveness in his describing the long period 
which knew the Devotio moderna, Ignatius, Peter of Alcantara, Teresa, 
John of the Cross, Francis of Sales, etc., etc., as one of decadence. For it is 
simply no use one’s saying it was a time of liturgical decadence, because the 
point is that a liturgical decadence would be, on his own showing, a spiritual 
decadence as well. What he might profitably have called attention to is the 
genuine spiritual decay that set in throughout Germanic lands as the result 
of individualistic pieties which had their origin in the late Middle Ages 
(cf. THEoLocicaL Stupres 15 [1954] 269); for that is an extremely informa- 
tive, and frightening, chapter in the sporadic history of antiliturgical 
thought. What actually he has done is identify, temporarily, liturgy and 
external ceremony. There is a measure of rightness, however, in his sug- 
gestion that St. Ignatius’ elimination of choir for Jesuits may well have 
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induced a lessened esteem for the liturgy among succeeding generations 
who were ignorant of the reasons for its elimination and unaware of the 
compensating safeguards he introduced. 

The chapters which follow, on the nature of the liturgy, private devotions, 
and pastoral action, are uniformly good. And since they constitute the 
major part of the book, one may hail it as an over-all, much-needed success. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


DOcTRINE DE LA CURE D’AME. By Ed. Thurneysen. Translated from the 
German by Georges Casalis. Neuchatel—Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1958. 
Pp. 257. 14 fr.s. 

This treatise on spiritual direction has an intense theological seriousness. 
That is, of course, precisely what one would expect from a man who has 
been probably the closest and most constant collaborator of Karl Barth 
since before the first World War, and who for the last three decades has 
been both pastor of the principal Protestant church in Basel and Professor 
of Practical Theology in the university of the same city. 

The book (written originally in German in 1946 and translated into 
Hungarian in 1950) is dominated by the Barthian insistence on the exclusive 
power of the transcendent Word of God to save man from the utter helpless- 
ness of his state of sin. The sixteen chapters of the book are divided into 
three main parts: (1) four chapters of introduction and general principles, 
(2) seven chapters dealing with the nature of spiritual direction, and (3) five 
chapters which deal in a very concrete way with the practice of spiritual 
direction. 

The book contains a recurrent polemic against the Catholic theology of 
the relationship between man and God. Part of this polemic is directed 
against the Catholic idea that God has chosen to mediate His grace and for- 
giveness to man through other human beings who occupy a special position 
in the Church. Part of it is directed against the Catholic idea that knowledge 
of God is to a degree possible without revelation. At this level T. is dealing 
with a genuine difference between Catholicism and Protestantism. But 
much of the polemic is the result of an unfortunate misunderstanding of 
Catholic spiritual direction and especially of the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. For example, he says of the Spiritual Exercises that “one always 
begins secretly with a great presumption, one acknowledges, really, that the 
soul of man has in itself and by nature the power of going the whole way 
along the road of repentance and decision” (p. 194). 

Admittedly, the problem of the relationship between God’s grace and 
man’s free cooperation is one of extreme delicacy, as the history of theology 
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and spirituality testifies. And one may be tempted to settle the question of [ 
whether a theologian or spiritual writer respects the absolute primacy of | 
God’s grace by appealing to postulates which are “secretly” present. But | 








| 


this is a dangerous business; notoriously so if one is dealing with a tradition | 


with which one has a minimum of direct personal contact. Perhaps the | 


second thoughts which are reflected in Barth’s recent introductory letter to 
Kiing’s Rechtfertigung will lead his colleague also to look more closely at the 
Catholic doctrine on grace and justification. 

Be that as it may, neither the misunderstandings of Catholic theology 
nor the real differences which exist between Catholic theology and the 
Barthian theology of this book should blind the Catholic theologian or 
spiritual director to the valuable insights which it contains. It reflects rich 
experience, a deep spiritual sense, zeal for God and His Word, a shrewd 
insight into human pride and self-sufficiency, and a profound and personal 
concern for the problems involved in the relationship between God and man. 


Alma College DANIEL J. O’HANLON, S.J. 


SHAPING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE: EssAys IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Edited by Gerard S. Sloyan. New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. xii + 327. 
$5.50. 

This volume is a collection of thirteen essays on the religious formation 
of Christian youth. Five of the essays deal with the history of such forma- 
tion from the patristic age to the contemporary scene. Four others take up 
theological and scientific considerations basic to the formation of an ade- 
quate catechesis. The final four papers deal with some practical considera- 
tions. 

The patristic period, as Sloyan points out in the first essay in the col- 
lection, placed its emphasis on the instruction of adults which gradually 
evolved into the catechumenate. With the fifth century and the increasing 
emphasis on infant baptism, the catechumenate began to decline and re- 
ligious instruction switched from pre- to post-baptismal teaching. Formal 
instruction of youth, however, seems to have been limited to those being 
prepared for clerical careers until rather late in medieval times. However, 
as Jungmann points out in his essay, which overlaps the first, the religious 
atmosphere of the late medieval times, from the thirteenth century onwards, 
was such that the children naturally drank in much of the faith from the 
world around them. Even during this period there were primitive attempts 
to develop some sort of handbook of the faith for the instruction of the 
young. 

The other essays in the first section deal with particular attempts after 
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the Reformation to develop some system of forming the young. The cate- 
chisms of the Penal Days in England, and the Sulpician method are dis- 
cussed. The whole section is concluded with some observations on the 
contemporary trends in catechetics. With regard to these essays of the 
first section, it seems to this reviewer that they are too brief to constitute a 
true history of the development of catechetical method and yet go into too 
much detail to give the person devoted to a lay theology a truly broad 
picture of the evolution of this branch of the Church’s teaching apostolate. 

The second and third sections are much more valuable and contain some 
real contributions to the education of the young. The general tenor of the 
section on theological and scientific considerations is the necessity of forma- 
tion rather than mere instruction. Christianity is a faith which must be 
accepted and lived. Perhaps the most valuable essay in this section is André 
Boyer’s careful analysis of the nature of the growing child, not merely an 
adult in miniature but a unique being with his unique problems which must 
be understood in their proper light if we are to adapt the Christian message 
to fit the needs of the young. Gustave Weigel and John Hardon give their 
attention to one of the most pressing problems of our times, how to impart 
a theology to students in our colleges. 

The practical considerations of the last section deal with such diverse 
topics as the formation of catechists, Newman work in American colleges, 
a study of some semantic problems, and the advisability of administering 
confirmation at the age of reason. 

The collection as a whole suffers from the defect common to such a work, 
unevenness in treatment and a certain tendency to overlap. Moreover 
many of the contributions are by European authorities who are acknowl- 
edged leaders in their respective fields. However, much of what they have 
to offer does not quite meet the problems of the American scene. In general, 
however, the book does make a definite contribution to the development of 
a lay theology. Even where one might tend to disagree with the viewpoint 
of an author, the presentation is such that it is thought-provoking and stim- 
ulating. One tends to criticize his own position a little more carefully and 
to formulate a solution that might also make valuable contributions. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio Orrin T. WHEELER, S.J. 


CuurcH, KINGSHIP, AND Lay INVESTITURE IN ENGLAND, 1089-1135. By 
Norman F. Cantor. Princeton Studies in History 10. Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 349. $6.00. 

This work “aims to provide a comprehensive history of the controversies 
over church-state relations in England during the crucial period from the 
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death of Lanfranc in 1089 to the end of the reign of Henry I in 1135,” 
It deals primarily with the relations between Archbishop Anselm and the 
crown, the English episcopate, and the papacy. Anselm was a Gregorian 
both in policy and in his sympathies. But he was also a moderate reformer 
who by conviction stood only a little to the “left of center” on the Hilde- 
brandine program. In some ways the former Abbot of Bec remained a 
“Cluniac at heart.” 

The tragedy of his career as archbishop lay in the fact that in his quarrel 
with William Rufus (arising from the king’s determined opposition to 
reform) he was refused papal support by Urban II, and that the intransigent 
high Gregorian Paschal II went to the opposite extreme of demanding 
reforms in England which neither Henry I, the episcopate, and the lay 
baronage would accept, nor Anselm really desired under the new condi- 
tions created by Henry’s succession to the crown. When Paschal finally 
agreed to the terms that were incorporated into the compromise of 1107— 
the king renounced lay investiture but retained ecclesiastical homage—it 
was because the Pope miscalculated the situation in England badly. Paschal 
thought that by such a concession he could enlist Henry’s support of his 
projected but abortive crusade against Byzantium. Actually, no English 
aid was forthcoming and all hope of reforming the Ecclesia Anglicana along 
Gregorian lines was lost. The system of William the Conqueror and Lan- 
franc, the “church-state” system in which royal authority remained para- 
mount in English ecclesiastical affairs, survived because of papal decisions 
with which Anselm was not in full accord. What remains unclear, from this 
account, is whether Anselm, if supported to the hilt from beginning to end, 
could really have come any nearer to achieving the Hildebrandine /iberias 
ecclesiae than did Paschal II. 

On the whole, the argument is well presented and this book is a valuable 
contribution both in filling a gap in the modern literature of the subject 
and also in presenting further discussion and some new evidence on prob- 
lems not yet wholly resolved. But it does not help the author’s thesis to 
discuss the subject in anachronistic terms of “church” and “state”—the 
former term meant much more to contemporaries than it does today and 
the latter term was meaningless—nor does it help to be given the author’s 
parochial concepts of “world-revolution” and “world-view” as they apply 
to the Gregorian movement (pp. 6 f.). And it is at least an exaggeration to 
say that “the greater part of the religious and political system of the high 
Middle Ages” (whatever that means) emerged from the events and ideas 
of the investiture struggle (p. 9). 

Turning from overdrawn generalizations to specific statements and 
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minor slips: Whatever Richard II obtained from the Pope, it was not 
“endorsation” (p. 27). The view that “the Gregorian reform movement 
had made no (sic) penetration” in England before 1089 (p. 32) cannot be 
accommodated with the activities of papal legates there. It is curious to 
say that Herbert Losinga’s writings reveal “the profound penetration of 
the patristic-Biblical tradition” into his mind (p. 38), because it is difficult 
to imagine any other tradition that would influence a contemporary re- 
ligious writer. It is equally curious to refer to the order of “Fontrevalt” 
(sic, p. 311). It is a distortion to say (p. 104) that “the clergy had pre- 
viously [to 1096] been exempt from paying” geld. 

Two of the most interesting sections are the discussion of Henry’s corona- 
tion (it is plausibly argued that the so-called “Anselm ordo” was used, 
though there is more than one hiatus in the argument) and the analysis of 
the tractates whose authorship has been ascribed to an “anonymous of 
York” and, more recently, to a “Norman anonymous.” The hypothesis of 
multiple authorship cannot be ruled out; the authorship of Gerard of York 
for at least some of the tractates appears probable; and the interesting sug- 
gestion is made that the collection as it now stands may have been the work 
of opponents not of Anselm but of Thomas Becket, “the last Gregorian.” 


University of Minnesota RoBeERT S. Hoyt 


THE SILENT REBELLION: ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 1845-1900. 
By A. M. Allchin. London: S.C.M. Press, 1958. Pp. 256. 

Among the forces adding vigor to the ecumenical movement in the 
Anglican Church today, A. M. Allchin maintains, one especially can hardly 
be exaggerated: the rebirth of religious communities. First of all, in the 
words of the pioneer Cowley Father, Robert W. Benson, these Anglican 
communities are a living call to unity in Christ, since they “focus the love 
which ought to animate the whole body of the Church Catholic.” Further, 
their increased stress on strict contemplation can provide a reserve of prayer 
and spiritual power that England and the rest of the world badly needs. 

The greatest asset to this history is the intrinsic suddenness and boldness 
with which sisterhoods and brotherhoods sprang into being, in a milieu 
where “monk” and “nun” were words of infamy. The movement, beginning 
from zero in about 1830, was well matured and stable by 1900. The quiet 
but intense drama between these dates is fittingly presented as the Silent 
Rebellion. 

The disappearance of monasticism from England with Henry VIII had 
left a huge void. So much so that even in 1888 the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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E. V. Benson, could ask the assembled bishops at Lambeth: “Have we cut 
down the oak to kill the ivy?” John Henry Newman, then still an Anglican, 
had pinpointed the real tragedy in his Church of the Fathers: “Methodism 


has carried off to its own exceptionable discipline many a sincere and zealous | 


Christian, whose heart needed what he found not in the Established Church 
... a refuge of Christian piety and holiness.” 

The raw material for revival was at hand in the 1830’s. For one thing, 
the vogue of Gothic novels and the enthusiasm for Gothic architecture— 
shallow as both were—revived a certain sympathy for the ideals of the 
Catholic Middle Ages. Further, women were coming more and more openly 
to resent their being fettered to the hearth. As Florence Nightingale wrote 
in bitterness: “I know nothing like the petty grinding tyranny of a good 
English family. What I complain of the Evangelical party for, is the degree 
to which they have raised the claims upon women of ‘Family’—the idol 
they have made of it. It is a kind of fetichism.” 

There was no training nor apostolate open to women comparable to what 
the Sacred Heart nuns or Sisters of Charity had to offer. And the Sister of 
Charity ideal, above all, was timely. Industrialism was creating a vast army 
of sick, displaced, and wholly miserable people; and the poor law only 
aggravated conditions. Robert Southey, the man of letters, asked the 
people of Britain in his imaginary colloquies with Sir Thomas More: “Why 
then have you no Beguines, no Sisters of Charity ... the most needful, 
the most merciful forms that charity can take?” Many a longing was 
stirred. 

Most fortunate of all for England, Wesley’s tireless and selfless crusade 
had awakened fervor throughout the land. The first fruit of this new spir- 
itual climate was Miss Marion Hughes, who on Trinity Sunday, 1841, 
pronounced the three vows of religion before Dr. Pusey, and then went to 
receive Communion from Newman at St. Mary’s, Oxford—the first Anglican 
sister since the Reformation. The quiet determination, hesitancy, and high 
devotion that blend into her diary entry for that day speak with the voices 
of many more than herself. 

And yet the hostility to any public religious communities was deep and 
keen. In the Lewes Riot of 1859 an angry mob attacked Dr. Neale and his 
sisters at Grimstead because, as they thought, he had lured a certain Miss 
Amy Scobell into the convent, persuaded her to leave her money to it, 
maltreated her, and allowed her to catch scarlet fever, from which she died. 
(Sister Scobell’s father was the instigator of the affair!) But the incompre- 
hension of the educated people, and even episcopal distrust, were more 
formidable than the ignorance of the masses. Any effective reaction in 
favor of religious life on a wide scale would demand a potent catalyst indeed. 
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The Oxford Movement was just that catalyst. Here were men of deep 
thought and action, at the very core of Anglicanism—John Keble, Dr. 
Pusey, Newman, Dean Church. Their searches into Christian antiquity 
disclosed several things that set them pondering, high among them being 
Augustine’s concept of community life and the central place of the Eucharist 
in Christian spirituality. Many of these scholars (Neale, Newman, Butler, 
Pusey) had studied the sisterhoods at first hand in Europe, after steeping 
themselves in the piety of Counter-Reformation France. Dr. Neale, for 
instance, later modeled his society on the Visitation nuns of de Sales, and 
he was keenly aware of the French monastic revival then advancing at an 
equal pace with the Tractarian movement in England. 

Given the outlook of the Oxford leaders on dogma, their re-emphasis on 
beauty and ceremony in the divine worship, and the strong attraction of 
certain women of that era toa higher life, the silent rebellion broke into the 
open. The Tracts, as each appeared, were eagerly scanned and pondered. 
Charlotte Yonge, a devoted friend and pupil of John Keble, took up that 
most potent of all Victorian weapons, the fiction writer’s pen. Her best- 
selling novels and the Monthly Packet magazine she edited gradually opened 
a broad vista of opportunity to the women of her day; and as a crown for 
her social and educational goals for women she proposed the ideal of the 
Anglican sisterhood. It remained but for the Oxford leaders to swing into 
action. 

Under the cautious eye and warm attention of Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford, Thomas Carter took the most quickly successful step. 
A man of principle, yet a shrewd adapter to circumstances, Carter engaged 
courageous women for his Community of St. John the Baptist at Clewer. 
For their primary task, as daring as it was typical of the times, they took on 
the restoration of fallen women which, “rather than teaching, or even 
nursing, was the particular work of the early 19th century sisterhoods.” 
The venture throve because the two ingredients vital to it were at hand: 
a chaplain of vision, Canon Carter; and a good superior, Mother Harriet 
Monsell, whom Dr. Neale described as “the most sensible woman I ever 
met.” Canon Carter showed his conciliatory side by mixing high praises of 
the married state with all his laurels to virginity, and his depth of percep- 
tion by signaling out obedience to the bishop as even more vital than the 
ventures most dear to him, such as reservation of the Eucharist. Much like 
Carter was W. J. Butler at Wantage, whose St. Mary the Virgin sisters 
struck the visitor by their friendliness, plain living, and calm devotedness. 

Dr. J. M. Neale, a product of the Cambridge Camden Society, by his 
personal direction of the East Grimstead sisters (in default of a trained 
superior), introduced them to a buoyancy and cheerfulness that astounded 
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the public. He nourished them on St. Bernard, Francis de Sales, and the 
Imitation, focusing their main attention, however, on Scripture, which he 
brought alive for them by the liturgy (with reservation of the Sacrament, 
and night office). Though less aware of parochial and practical needs, Dr, 
Pusey himself (with Mother Lydia Sellon) fought through grave crises and 
vocation slumps to launch a more strictly contemplative way of life, the 
Society of the Holy Trinity. Sixty years after the first private vows at 
Oxford, the sisters in England numbered between two and three thousand. 
They toiled in the slums (notably Dr. Pusey’s contemplatives), the nursing 
schools, the classroom. 

Meanwhile their battle was being fought, on the level of theory, in the 
yearly diocesan congresses. Founding a community was not just a question, 
in the trenchant language of Fr. Benson, of some “tentative scheme of 
usefulness for remedying great calamities.” He goes on: “I will not speak of 
religious communities as a means of getting work done cheaply. There can 
be but one adequate reason for entering a religious life—a call from God 
to do so. We need religious communities in the present day not so much to 
save the poor from their poverty, as the wealthy from their wealth. In the 
calm joy of a religious house we seem to hear the daughter of Sion laughing 
the world to scorn.” 

This Fr. Benson, fearless and visionary, was fighting not for the sister- 
hoods only, but for his own Society of St. John the Evangelist, for the 
Oxford Mission Brothers, the Resurrection Society, etc. Self-dedicated from 
boyhood to an austere apostolate, Oxford-trained by Pusey and Keble, his 
horizons broadened by contact with the Catholic religious orders in Rome, 
the Vicar of Cowley had yet waited fifteen years to set going his own com- 
munity in his home parish. He was thus able to transmit to his Cowley 
Fathers—counselors, catechizers, retreat-preachers—fully mature ideals of 
“a life hidden with Christ in all the obscurity of the original apostles,” of a 
likeness to Christ based on His very real indwelling, of a oneness based on 
their being not so much “drawn out of the Church, but drawn together 
within the Church,” and of an ascetic toughness to rival (for Christ) even 
the fakirs of India. With Benson (a close student of Ignatius Loyola) and 
Bishop Westcott, a new strain of devotion to the “disciplined life” entered 
Anglican spirituality. There was a war to be declared on softness and luxury, 
optimistically, in face of the spirit of negation infecting every fiber of pub- 
lic thought and drawing off the working classes in almost absolute indif- 
ference. 

Thus conditions stood in 1900. The juridical path for religious life had 
been finally cleared after a long battle over vows. Post-Reformation teach- 
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ing insisted that, being made to God, they could neither be accepted nor 
dispensed by the bishops. It took many years to establish, against Wilber- 
force and others, that grace was definitely calling the sisters to permanent 
dedication through vows. By the Resolution of 1891, in Convocation, the 
bishops declared in favor of public vows, taking the societies under their 
guard and making a long forward stride in Anglican ecclesiology. 

To Catholics, the rise of religious life among Anglicans has taken on 
increased interest. French sisters used to tell Dr. Neale: “Our life is the 
hardest that women can undertake; and you will find it impossible, because 
it requires an amount of Grace which cannot be had out of the True Church.” 
History, says Mr. Allchin, has proved their remarks “inadequate.” One 
must, however, ponder his closing refusal ‘‘to end on a note of undisturbed 
achievement.” Musingly he asks: “If we consider again the temporal power 
and opportunity put into the hands of the British people in the nineteenth 
century, we surely have to ask ourselves, did the Anglo-Saxon race produce 
an ascetic figure to rival or compare with Antony and Benedict and Francis?” 


Eegenhoven-Louvain, Belgium James S. TorREns, S.J. 


THE CHURCH INCARNATE: THE SACRED FUNCTION OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Rudolf Schwarz. Translated by Cynthia Harris. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1958. Pp. 231. $7.50. 

This book with the intriguing title, introduced by Mies van der Rohe, a 
great name in contemporary architecture, was a great disappointment to 
this reader. It was taken up, at the invitation of the translator, ‘with a calm 
mind and an open heart”; it was put down, after two readings, with an 
exhausted mind and an untouched heart. It is so abstract in language and 
concept and analogy that it can be said to be extremely difficult to under- 
stand, if not unintelligible. Mies van der Rohe says that “the book, in 
spite of its clarity, is not easy reading.’’ Cynthia Harris, the translator, says: 
“this book is of a particular, even of a difficult kind . . . it would probably 
be best if you would read this book aloud.” 

It was written in 1938 and translated this year. Rudolf Schwarz has 
designed sixty churches in Germany. The best known of these, St. Eliza- 
beth’s at Miilheim, has been widely praised as “the most successful archi- 
tectural realization of the Christian spirit in modern times.” He was also 
director in charge of planning the reconstruction of war-devastated Cologne. 
He is, therefore, a man entitled to speak with the authority of accomplish- 
ment. 

After an obscure analogy of the human body in relation to architectural 
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planning, the structure of the book consists in a discussion of seven basic 
plans for church building: (1) Sacred Inwardness: the Ring; (2) Sacred 
Parting: the Open Ring; (3) Sacred Parting: the Chalice of Light; (4) 


Sacred Journey: the Way; (5) Sacred Cast: the Dark Chalice; (6) Sacred | 


Universe: the Dome of Light; (7) The Cathedral of All Times: the Whole. 
The explanation of these basic forms blends geometry, metaphysics, liturgy, 
mysticism, theology, and architecture in what is, to the ordinary reader, 
bewildering language. There are not too many peuple who understand the 
recent espousals of mathematics and logic. Here we have geometry seeking 
the hand of theology. 

More puzzling than modern art in the concrete is the prose which tries 
to explain it. The main cause of the difficulty in understanding this book, it 
seems, is the predominance of abstract terms; all the panorama of creation 
is summed up as “things,” all the multiple variations of human persons as 
“people.” Words such as “space,” “form,” “inwardness,” “resplendent 
emptiness,” “rim of eternity,”’ and “togetherness” are not defined or clari- 
fied. Perhaps photographs of the churches S. has built would help the reader 
to grasp his theories. Instead, the book is illustrated with abstract geometric 
designs, meticulously drawn, which are not floor plans but rather linear 
renditions of ideas. 

It is doubtful if this volume would be of much practical or inspirational 
help to those planning to build churches or to their architects. If, however, 
it turns out to be, in the words of van der Rohe, “not only a great book on 
architecture, indeed one one of the truly great books—one of those which 
have the power to transform our thinking,” it may well be at a time too 
remote to have this estimate haunt the reviewer. 


College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. J. GerRarD MEars, S.J. 


PsyCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY AND Neurosis. By A. A. A. Terruwe, M.D. 
Translated from the Dutch by Conrad W. Baars. Edited by Jordan Aumann, 
O.P. New York: Kenedy, 1959. Pp. 172. $3.50. 

Sciences of human behavior have lately been much concerned with the 
study of the abnormal. The underlying assumption is that one arrives at 
a knowledge of human nature through a preoccupation with its pathological 
deviations. The fallacy of this approach is that the deviation is in fact a 
deviation-from-the-normal, and this presupposes a knowledge of normal 
human behavior. And the risk involved is that unless one preserves a con- 
cept of normal human nature, he may end up losing sight of the normal 
altogether. 

There are some, however, who believe we can know personality through 
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a consideration of the normal. Dr. Terruwe says: “Rational psychology has 
been for me the key to an entirely new insight into the nature of the neurosis 
and, at the same time, to an entirely justified and successful method of 
psychotherapy” (p. 15). Too often psychopathological interpretations have 
been offered as explanations of all behavior. The truth of the matter seems 
quite otherwise, for ‘many of the observations of clinical psychiatry may 
be best explained on the basis of Thomistic psychology, rather than that 
of other schools of psychology” (p. 13). It is general psychology, then, that 
must explain the abnormal, and this orientation is a refreshing revival. 
Out of this theoretical conviction the author unfolds clinical patterns 
that prove stimulating to the clergyman entrusted with the spiritual care 
of the psychopathic personality and the neurotic. He will find much that is 
helpful in T.’s presentation of mental illness in itself and also in the treat- 
ment of it in collaboration with the clergyman. The priest might not agree 
entirely with the author, particularly in spots where one senses an insinua- 
tion of unwarranted naiveté on the part of the clergy. This is a possible 
interpretation that was undoubtedly unintended. Nevertheless, the truth 
of the matter is that blunders committed in the psychiatrist-patient-priest 
relationship are the exception rather than the rule, and mistakes are made 
as much on one side as on the other. In any case, the information that comes 
to either the psychiatrist or the priest comes to him—somewhat distorted— 
from a person who is mentally ill, and chances are good that it never hap- 
pened that way at all. At any rate, the author deserves to be heard. 


Washington, D.C. Ramon A. DI NARDO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Macic AND RELIGION: THEIR PsyCHOLOGICAL NATURE, ORIGIN AND 
Function. By George B. Vetter. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
Pp. 555. $6.00. “Souls, spirits, ghosts, shades, devils and gods are 
but nightmares out of his [man’s] unscientific past. Faith is a blind, sterile 
and tragic alley” (p. 503). Consciousness, mind, insight and all higher proc- 
esses must yield to a motor theory of consciousness, which resolves itself 
into kinesthetic receptors. Freed from all its old mental baggage, the mind 
becomes equipped with a “deterministic dynamics for behavior.” Religion 
becomes “regular, habitual and predictable ways of meeting the unpredict- 
able, the impossible and the uncontrollable.” These beliefs or ideas are 
without empirical or statistical evidence. Appreciative attitudes towards 
them are magical, moral or religious (pp. 215-16). How did these beliefs, 
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practices, and values originate in human behavior? Not by instinct; not by 
revelation, which of course is impossible; but by a simple trial-and-error 
form of habit learning, by association and conditioning. To explain their 
origin, we do not need the more sophisticated reinforcement theories of the 
neo-Behaviorists, who, detecting the need of motivation in learning, have 
designated motivation reinforcement. All V. needs, or uses, is the simple 
contiguity theory of Guthrie, with its mechanical rivalry of response ten- 
dencies of relatively equal strength—but overcome by the fact of postremity. 
What was done last decides. Here we have a theory, espoused by even few 
behaviorists today, which is still in the doldrums of an almost primitive 
Watsonian behaviorism. Yet it is confidently advanced as the explanation 
of all learning and of the nature, origin, and function of religion and ethics. 
Cat-validated as it evidently is, it can explain some stereotyped behavior 
but cannot account for change. Nor can it do justice to insight or transfer 
or the higher processes. This “scientific” theory is supposed to account for 
thenature and origin of religion and ethics. Religion was a mistake, according 
to V. Yet, unless man has some insight to appreciate the mistake, how can 
the same processes be invoked? How does the process become scientific and 
enlightening? 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Hugh J. Bihler, S.J. 


MoRAL VALUES IN THE ANCIENT WoRLD. By John Ferguson. London: 
Methuen, 1958. Pp. 256. 22s. 6d. A brief examination of values in 
the Homeric Age and in early Greek aristocracies is followed by an account 
of moral ideas in the classical period. There are chapters on the cardinal 
virtues, the concepts of friendship, eros, philanthropia, homonoia, and self- 
sufficiency, on the ancient Roman virtues and the newer virtues of the 
Roman emperors, and on the contributions of the Jewish prophets. All these 
values were incapable of providing that basis for a universal morality for 
which people were seeking. In the final chapter Ferguson argues that the 
NT concept of agapé fulfilled all the conditions which were only partially 
realized by earlier gropings, adding at the same time a new factor in its 
doctrine of redemptive suffering. Its standard, origin, and basis is in the 
nature of God; therefore it limits the place of legalism and escapes the 
element of condescension: men may love God. It is an activity, not an ab- 
straction. It is expressed through personal relationships which embrace God 
and all men, even the unworthy. It is laid on the believer as his ethical 
principle in the world as it actually is. It embraces the narrower ethical 
precepts, but transcends them. 

Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues, Edward W. Bodnar, S.J. 
Wernersville, Pa. 
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ConcIsE DICTIONARY OF JUDAISM. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 237. $5.00. Approximately 
1500 entries on key words, ideas, and persons in the fields of Jewish history, 
religion, philosophy, and literature. Adequate in text for the purpose in- 
tended, the volume is considerably enhanced in interest and utility by 
more than sixty excellent illustrations, including photographs and portraits 
of the most important Jewish leaders of the past and present. 


BIBLICAL SuBjEcT INDEX. By William J. Kiefer, S.M. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1958. Pp. 199. $4.50. Not intended for Scripture scholars 
but for priests working up sermons, conferences, articles, etc. The subjects 
listed are more than adequate for ordinary use. On death, e.g., copious 
scriptural references are given to the subtitles: certainty of death; all must 
die; uncertainty of the time; death makes no distinctions; bitterness of 
death; remembrance of death; preparation for death; exhortation to prepare 
for death; death of a sinner; death of the just; death of the young; prayer 
for a good death. The cross references are good, as are the book’s format 
and legibility; the price is too high. 

Stonebridge Priory, Neal M. Flanagan, O.S.M. 

Lake Bluff, Til. 


THE TWELVE SPEAK 1: A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE MINOR PROPHETS. 
By Derward W. Deere. New York: American Press, 1958. Pp. 164. $2.95. 
Any work designed to make the prophets better understood and read is to 
be welcomed, and Dr. Deere’s book should succeed in this broad intention. 
The translation is readable, much in the style of RSV, though occasionally 
obscure and unexplained (e.g., Am 2:7: “They pant after the dust on the 
poor man’s head”). There are numerous misprints, mostly in the footnotes, 
but also in the text. The introduction and notes, which are copious, appear 
to be D.’s random thoughts on the prophets gathered without too much 
editing. Sometimes they make him say what he doubtless did not intend: 
e.g., on “wife of whoredom”’: “Plural in the Hebrew signifying a woman of 
evil tendency, but chaste at the time of marriage” (p. 103). He makes 
Samuel the founder of Israelitic prophetism, yet it is clear that he means 
ecstatic prophetism, with which Samuel is only casually connected by the 
Bible. On the meaning of ndbt ’ he discusses the various hypotheses but con- 
cludes with the late Hebrew usage of the term in such texts as Ex 7:1 (P), 
which of course is not the problem at all. Impossibly he determines the 
earthquake of Am 1:1 “astronomically fixed” for 15 June 763 B.C. (p. 77); 
here he has evidently made a confusion with the eclipse of the sun, correctly 
indicated later (p. 95). He correctly dates the book of Jonah after 400, 
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but apparently he takes the story as historical. Lachish is identified with 
Tell el-Hesi (p. 142), an equation that has been abandoned for years. The 
reviewer was quite unable to fathom the principles used by the typesetter, 
by which, for example, p. 104 contains only Hos 1:6b-8, and nothing more, 
St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


LES MANUSCRITS DE LA MER MoRTE. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1957. 500 fr. Contains eight of ten papers (cf. p. 23) delivered 
at a congress in Strasbourg, May, 1955, together with a résumé of the dis- 
cussion on them. A. Dupont-Sommer surveys, with comment, the work 
done on the scrolls since 1950; he gives particular attention to the War 
Scroll and the Hédayét. For him, the Teacher exercised his ministry between 
the end of the second century and ca. 63 B.C., when he was put to death 
by a Hasmonaean high priest. J. van der Ploeg examines the use of the 
tenses in the Habakkuk Pesher in order to determine its date and to identify 
the Kittim with the Romans (very many scholars maintain this now); 
he finds that the author uses the Hebrew tenses in a rather strict way: 
perfect is used for past time, imperfect for future, and participle to describe 
contemporary Kittim customs. Bo Reicke undertakes to find the Sitz im 
Leben of the Qumran texts in the cult; even the Hédayét, for all their per- 
sonal references, find their origin in the worship. His main evidence is the 
description of the Therapeutae in Philo, De vita contemplativa. A. Neher 
studies the Qumran literature and the Talmud. O. Cullmann tries to find 
close links between the literature of Qumran and the Hellenists of Acts 6 
and the Gospel of John; the Hellenists would be mediators into the early 
Christian Church of Essene ideas. K. Kuhn studies the “cultic meal” of 
the Essenes in terms of Josephus, De bell. Jud. 2, 129 ff., and the text of 
1QSa. He finds contacts with the Christian Eucharist (but also differences); 
the story of Joseph and Asenath is introduced to show how the Essene meal 
developed an explicit sacramental character. The latest presentation of 
these ideas can be found in chap. 5 of The Scrolls and the New Testament, 
edited by K. Stendahl. J. Schmitt studies early penitential discipline in the 
Church in the light of the scrolls. J. Daniélou compares and contrasts 
Zadokite and Christian eschatology. 

Woodstock College George S. Glanzman, S.J. 


PropHecy FULFILLED: THE OLD TESTAMENT REALIZED IN THE NEW. 
By René Aigrain and Omer Englebert. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
New York: David McKay, 1958. Pp. viii + 274. $3.95. Among the 
many aids to Bible reading for the laity which have been published in recent 
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years, this is, without question, one of the best. A model of conciseness and 
clarity, it summarizes the history and doctrine contained in the OT litera- 
ture, showing how the Old Covenant prepared for and finds its continuation 
and completion in the New. The first chapter establishes on the authority 
of the NT, from the words of Jesus and the Apostles, the enduring value 
of the OT and its message. Chaps. 2-4 summarize the sacred history con- 
tained in the OT, indicating how all prepares for and is fulfilled in Christ 
and the Church. The authors show themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the latest findings of archaeology and with the established conclusions of 
modern biblical criticism. There is constant reference to the sacred books, 
and the relevant passages are quoted in full. Chaps. 5-8 trace the developing 
doctrine of the OT concerning God, the Messias, the chosen people, the 
future life. Chap. 9 outlines the progress in the OT moral teaching. Chap. 10 
describes briefly the indebtedness of the Church’s liturgy to the prayer and 
practices of the Old Covenant temple and synagogue. John M. Oesterreicher 
has written a preface for this English translation. An outline, a chronological 
table which relates the events of the biblical history to profane history, and 
an index enhance the usefulness of this excellent book. 
Passionist Monastery, Richard Kugelman, C.P. 
Union City, N.J. 


THE AcTs OF THE APOSTLES. Introduction and commentary by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. xxiii + 199. $3.50. 
This volume on the growth and growing pains of the early Church comple- 
ments the four commentaries on the Gospels previously published by M. 
The book is intended for school use. The succinct, competent Introduction 
explains the nature, authenticity, plan, chronology, and doctrinal content 
of Acts. The bulk of the book presents the text of Acts and a running com- 
mentary. Four or five verses of the Douay version are treated on each page, 
and the notes at the bottom of the page aim more at explanation than at 
theological interpretation. 


Jesus Curist AND Mytuotocy. By Rudolf Bultmann. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1958. Pp. 96. $1.95. Lectures given at different American 
institutions in 1951. In concise, clear terms B. works through the problem 
of mythology and the need and meaning of demythologizing. Treatment of 
the person and role of Jesus is meager, but there is a good exposition of B.’s 
Lutheran faith and its relation to his demythologizing. “The invisibility 
of God excludes every myth which tries to make God and His action visible; 
God withholds Himself from view and observation. We can believe in God 
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only in spite of experience, just as we can accept justification only in spite 
of conscience. Indeed, de-mythologizing is a task parallel to that performed 
by Paul and Luther in their doctrine of justification by faith alone without 
the works of law. More precisely, de-mythologizing is the radical application 
of the doctrine of justification by faith to the sphere of knowledge and 
thought. There is no difference between security based on good works and 
security built on objectifying knowledge. The man who desires to believe 
in God must know that he has nothing at his own disposal on which to 
build this faith, that he is, so to speak, in a vacuum.” Two indices and a 
helpful booklist of works by and on B. in English are included. 
Woodstock College Vincent T. O’ Keefe, S.J. 


Waat Tuink You or Curist? By William R. Bonniwell, O.P. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1958. Pp. 199. $3.75. Seventeen brief, forceful papers, each 
with its pertinent reminder and persuasive appeal, presenting Christ’s 
character and doctrine as portrayed in the NT. A purely intellectual ac- 
ceptance of Him is mandatory but not sufficient; He is the way, truth, and 
life, and only such as follow in His footprints and share His life are sincere 
Christians. Cosmic changes have been wrought since the Saviour walked 
among men, but He belongs to all time, enters into all situations, is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. Applicable to every time and clime, the 
genuine Christian may not attempt to minimize or misinterpret the Master’s 
teaching in a futile endeavor to bring it into line with today’s distorted 
principles and depraved morals. He is to accept the total Christ, His doctrine 
and example, and weave them into the texture of his own life. Every essay 
to temporize or compromise would be a rejection of Christ. To drive all 
this home, B. has made a judicious selection of incidents and pronounce- 
ments, clothed them in clear and incisive language, and established them 
on unassailable motivation. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


Our Lapy IN THE GospPELs. By Joseph Patsch. Translated by B. 
Wrighton. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 232. $4.50. At- 
tempts to clarify the relatively few and enigmatic Marian passages in the 
NT. It is not a Mariology, not an exegetical book as such, not really a life 
of Mary. It is essentially a popular spiritual work—a good book that could 
have been much better. It serves its purpose of introducing the reader to 
the problems linked with Marian passages. Solutions to the problems follow 
traditional lines. Particularly good are those explanations not usually found 
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elsewhere in so detailed a manner, e.g., concerning the claims made against 
Mary’s post partum virginity. Good, too, on the spiritual plane, are some 
of the educated guesses made in placing Mary against the background of 
her times and traditions. As a whole, however, the book is quite uneven. 
There is a strange mixture at times of dull fact and penetrating supposition, 
of a really technical approach and a spiritualized interpolation. The book 
is not up-to-date in bibliography or, more seriously, in any real Mariological 
approach to problems such as the reader might reasonably expect. For 
example, P.’s discussion of the Essenes is based on Josephus, with no men- 
tion of the Qumran scrolls (though the German original is dated 1953). 
Again, treatment is inadequate for matters like Christ’s “Son, behold thy 
mother,” or the question of Mary’s death and assumption (where P. seems 
to rely exclusively on Jugie’s La mort et l’assomption). Nor does P. refer 
at all to Gaechter’s suggested chronology for the infancy section. Every 
reader, nonetheless, will find much that is valuable in this work. The biblical 
or Mariological scholar will be disappointed at not finding more. 
Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N.Y. Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


LA PROPRIETA PRIVATA IN S. AMBROGIO. By Salvatore Calafato. Scrinium 
theologicum 6. Turin: Marietti, 1958. Pp. 145. L. 1000. This worth- 
while contribution to the growing corpus of Ambrosian studies analyzes 
the doctrine of St. Ambrose on the right to private property. A brief opening 
chapter indicates the passages in the WT which bear on this problem and 
then takes up the teaching of the early Fathers. A.’s doctrine is then studied 
through an analysis of the De Nabuthe and of Epistola 20. The fact emerges 
that A. clearly taught an innate right of the individual to own property, 
a right which could not be taken away from him justly. Next C. discusses 
the transmission of the right to property as a confirmatory argument for 
his thesis, then proceeds to discuss fairly thoroughly a difficult passage from 
the De officiis which seems to limit the right to property to a merely common 
right. From an analysis of the context and a study of the meanings of the 
Latin word usurpatio, he solves the apparent difficulty and brings the pas- 
sage into harmony with A.’s known teaching. While C.’s study is worth- 
while, it is far from definitive on the point it is trying to prove and is marred 
by some avoidable defects. Certain works were chosen for study, and no 
indication was given that these are the only works touching on this subject 
in A.’s writings. As a result, there remains a feeling that perhaps the whole 
story has not yet been told. Nor is the study of A.’s predecessors thorough 
enough to place him in his proper context. Among the defects can be noted 
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some glaring omissions in the bibliography—thus, F. Homes Dudden’s § 


biography, which appeared in 1935, is not cited, although one appearing in 
English in 1879 is—and a large number of errors in citations of references, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio Orrin T. Wheeler, S.J. 


A GUIDE TO THE City oF Gop. By Marthinus Versfeld. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1958. Pp. xii + 141. $3.00. An attempt to facilitate 
for a wider public (as the author has done for students at Capetown Uni- 
versity) a first reading of Augustine’s classic. It is characterized by practical 
sense, knowledge of his subject and intended audience, honest acknowledg- 
ment of limitations, and a gift of pithy statement. He completely skips 
Books 1-10 (they can better be read later) and passes lightly over Books 
16-18 (“I have found it impossible to interest students in these books”). 
Books 20-22 receive relatively brief treatment, and almost a third of the 
volume is devoted to Book 19. These seemingly distorted proportions are 
justified by the author’s purpose: he writes primarily for university students 
with philosophical interests. He admits that this may be a serious draw- 
back. But there is nothing to prevent a theologian from doing something 
similar from his more advantageous point of view. Should the latter succeed 
nearly as well as V., then we would have two excellent and complementary 
guides for the individual reader, but especially, it would seem, for the “Great 
Books” programs of our colleges. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


Sprrit, Son, AND FatHer. By Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1958. Pp. xii + 180. $3.50. Lectures on the Holy Spirit given 
at the Divinity School of Duke University by the president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. Van Dusen sees the idea of “Divine Spirit” 
present in almost all religions of mankind, distinguished by the character- 
istic notes of intimacy and potency, and drawing on human experience for 
its unfailing source. The spirit idea is then traced through both OT and NT, 
culminating in the Pauline conception where the Spirit is first on the moral, 
ethical level, then identified with Jesus Christ, and finally linked with the 
Church. Characterizing subsequent development, D. has the Spirit associ- 
ated with the Church in Catholicism, with Scripture in classic Protestantism, 
and with the individual Christian’s conscience in radical Protestantism. 
The latter group is credited with “recovering” the Holy Spirit from Ca- 
tholicism, in which the Holy Spirit has become the “bondsman” of the 
Church, as is strikingly illustrated in that reductio ad absurdum, papal in- 
fallibility (p. 80). While other “perversions” of Catholic piety are noted, 
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with special mention of “Mariolatry” (p. 118), radical Protestantism’s 
missionary activity is extolled by D. as “the most mighty achievement of 
the Church in behalf of its Lord in the whole nineteen centuries” (p. 83). 
The clearest expression of D.’s concept of the Holy Spirit is the following: 
“the Holy Spirit is, of course, an aspect or function of God Himself.” The 
Trinity fares no better, being “‘in the first instance, not a dogma of theology 
at all but a datum of experience” (pp. 149-50), which can best be described 
through its closest analogy of a single person’s manifold experience, as “not 
‘three persons,’ but one person in three separate ‘modes of operation.’ ” On 
such a modalistic note this less than scholarly attempt closes. 
Woodstock College Joseph L. Roche, S.J. 


LE COEUR DU PERE. By Jean Galot, S.J. Paris—Louvain: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 208. 84 fr.b. This latest volume of Pére Galot is a 
tour de force. It manages, against all the probabilities, to provide a doctrine 
of God the Father in the spiritual life of the Christian that is devoid of 
interest. As in some fantastic, nightmare version of the Midas legend, 
everything the author touches ceases to be gold. Perhaps he is writing too 
much these days. And thinking too little. In any case, a perfect bore of a 
book by a brilliant theologian upon a fascinating subject. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’Brien, S.J. 


DICTIONARY OF PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS: LEO XIII To Pius XII (1878- 
1957). By Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M. New York: Kenedy, 1958. Pp. 216. 
$6.50. The wide scope of modern papal teaching has called forth a 
great variety of translations of papal documents as well as many topical 
collections compiling the pronouncements of the last five popes. Bibliographic 
organization in this field has lagged, but C., who already has done much to 
make up the deficiency, has now compiled the definitive index to papal 
teaching and exhortation of the period 1878-1957. All the major pronounce- 
ments are listed in alphabetical order by title; each is given a number as 
reference point for the compiler’s index of material; all the sources are given 
for the original publication and for English translations. But the skilled 
and valuable part of this work is the descriptive annotation which C. has 
written for each papal document. These digests are a model of succinctness 
coupled with clarity and completeness. This was a formidable task, since 
approximately 750 documents have been thus analyzed. There is also a 
chronological list of documents and an introductory essay on papal docu- 
mentation. All scholars are greatly indebted to the compiler of this excellent 
teference tool, which is a two-way guide: it gives content and sources for 
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each papal pronouncement and it provides a topical index to modern papal 
teaching. 

Woodstock College Edmond F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE IN THE Wor LD. By A. M. Goichon. Translated 
by A. M. Bouchard. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. xiv + 230. $3.95. I 
have already made bold to accord only a qualified approval to Mlle. 
Goichon’s thoughtful essay when it appeared in the original French (THEo- 
LOGICAL StuprEs 15 [1954] 290). There was approval because of the many 
incidental good things it contains which, to my knowledge, have nowhere 
else been so much as mentioned or, if mentioned, been expressed with such 
forthrightness. But it was felt and the feeling still persists that it had to be 
qualified because of the doctrinal confusions which basically bedevil it 
throughout together with (a strange criticism, I know) the author’s ina- 
bility to be consistently confused. For instance, the fundamental confusion 
between contemplative life and sanctity is scarcely happy, but the reader 
might resolve it very simply by substituting words did G. always confound 
the two. But she does not. And there is as well the tendency to identify 
liturgy with its aesthetic, external aspects; to link the spiritually more 
valuable with the humanly more commendable (Moslems, we are told, are 
scandalized at the regard in which many Christians hold prayer of petition); 
and the section, “The ‘Invisible Mass,’ ” is a wedding of the beautiful and 
the theologically bizarre that one would have to go far, fortunately, to dupli- 
cate. In this English version difficulties are heightened by a remiss sort of 
editing we have not hitherto associated with Herder of St. Louis. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’ Brien, S.J. 


Finpinc Gop IN ALL Tuincs: Essays IN IGNATIAN SPIRITUALITY SE- 
LECTED FROM Christus. Translated by William J. Young, S.J. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1958. Pp. ix + 276. $4.50. In January, 1954, the French 
Jesuits began publication of Christus, a quarterly review of Ignatian spirit- 
uality. The main purpose of this review is not primarily scientific; its aim is 
to help souls in their prayer and activity, especially those souls whose 
spiritual life has been inspired and guided by the principles of the Ignatian 
school of spirituality. The quality of the articles has been in general excellent: 
solidly theological, and yet of practical help in clarifying and deepening 
one’s interior life. From the first three volumes of Christus Fr. Young has 
selected for translation seventeen of the better articles. Although the 
articles are of great diversity in subject matter, they have been arranged 
under five classifications: God, His glory, love, and service; Christ and His 
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mother; the problem of prayer and action; the discernment of spirits; 
characteristic Ignatian virtues. Since this book is such a fine contribution, 
we hope that Y. will give us another series of articles from the more recent 
volumes of Christus. 

Weston College Thomas G. O’Callaghan, S.J. 


Tue INNER LiFe oF WorsuiP. By Charles Magsam, M.M. St. Meinrad, 
Ind.: Grail Publications, 1958. Pp. 323. $4.50. Attempts to show the 
vital relationship between the objective prayer of the Church and the sub- 
jective asceticism and piety of the individual; also that, far from any con- 
flict, one presupposes and demands the other. Books like M.’s are a healthy 
sign that, amid the necessary work on external active participation and on 
the reform of certain external prayer forms in our worship, we have not 
lost sight of the liturgy’s dynamic relationship to the individual. M. has 
written in the form called inspirational and devotional; his is not an original 
synthesis nor does it pretend to be. Unfortunately, he attempts to cover too 
much ground. He makes a number of profound points but never allows him- 
self to develop them. The book lacks a soul; the chapters stand as autono- 
mous conferences without organic unity. But there is much in each chapter 
to center one’s piety on the liturgy, and practical suggestions on how to 
draw from the Church’s prayer the riches it contains. 

Woodstock College Paul L. Cioffi, S.J. 


L’EspRIT DE DIEU DANS LA SAINTE LITURGIE. By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Je sais—je crois 107. Paris: Fayard, 1958. Pp. 125. 350 fr. A brief, non- 
technical introduction to the liturgy, seen as one of the chief forms of the 
Holy Spirit’s activity and life within the Church. After a splendid chapter 
devoted to a definition of the liturgy, L. shows how the liturgical year 
reactualizes the entire history of salvation. Through its public worship and 
under the influence of the Spirit the Christian community comes to be 
associated with this history and particularly with its focal point, the Paschal 
Mystery. L. interrupts this discourse but once, to give a brief conspectus of 
the sacramental system, which again he centers around the Paschal Mystery 
and the Eucharist. Attempt is made to bring one into frequent contact with 
the actual texts of the missal and breviary, a device which nonetheless 
points up the summary character of this brochure. But L. would have done 
his readers a distinct service had he done nothing more than to show them 
the vital role exercised in the Church’s life by the Holy Spirit. 

Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 
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Tue Cuurcn’s YEAR OF GRACE 5: SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER. 
By Pius Parsch. Translated by William G. Heidt, O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn.: 
Liturgical Press, 1958. Pp. 432. $4.00 (cloth), $2.75 (paper). The 
fourth published volume of the five-volume popular study of the liturgical 
year. “The Proper of the Season” locates each Sunday (12th-24th after 
Pentecost) within the entire season, sets its particular theme(s), analyzes 
the Mass and significant parts of the breviary, and concludes with a liturgical 
“meditation” in which practical applications, though never absent, are 
always seen in the larger context of the mysterium. The section ends with 
short outlines of the OT Scripture readings from the autumn office. In “The 
Proper of the Saints” we find a brief sketch of each saint’s life and of the 
Mass (when it is “‘proper’’), along with pertinent reflections for the Christian 
life. A four-page introduction to the final section, “The Commons of the 
Saints,” explains the origins of the Church’s celebration of saints’ feasts and 
situates them within her “year of grace.”” Among books available in English 
for meditations and sermons on the liturgy “Parsch” continues to hold a 
pre-eminent place. 

Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


MOncuHiscHES LEBEN UND LITURGISCHER Dienst. Edited by Theodor 
Bogler, O.S.B. Maria Laach: Ars Liturgica, 1958. Pp. 127. An inter- 
esting volume forming part of the series Liturgie und Ménchtum published 
by the monks of the Rhenish Benedictine Abbey of Maria Laach. Its aim 
is to investigate the role of the liturgy in the life of the monk. It opens with 
a discussion by Emmanuel von Severus of the living unity which the monk’s 
life and the liturgy are supposed to constitute according to the Benedictine 
Rule. Surveying the various types of monasticism outside Christianity, 
Theodor Bogler tries to determine exactly which essential characteristics are 
proper to the concept of the monk and concludes that the principal element 
is his radical orientation towards worship, in Christianity towards the 
Eucharist. This is backed up by Odo Casel’s paper on the monk as a man of 
prayer. There follows a penetrating consideration by Eligius Dekkers of 
what ancient documents have to say about the early monks’ appreciation 
and use of the liturgy. It appeared originally in French under the title, “Les 
anciens moines cultivaient-ils la liturgie?”, as a part of the memorial to 
Odo Casel, Vom christlichen Mysterium, and remains substantially un- 
changed. The rest of the book is dedicated to an explanation of the non- 
Catholic expression of monasticism: the Orthodox monks of Mount Athos, 
the Protestant community of Taizé, the Moslem monastery of the dancing 
Dervishes, and the worship of Lamaistic Buddhism. 

The Catholic University of America John H. Miller, C.S.C. 
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IL SACRAMENTARIO DI ARIBERTO. By Angelo Paredi. Bergamo: B. Bar- 
barigo, 1958. Pp. 160. Originally published in Miscellanea Adriano 
Bernareggi (ed. Luigi Cortesi), this is the first, and critical, edition of the 
Ambrosian-rite sacramentary written for Ariberto, Archbishop of Milan 
(1018-45). It is unique among the Ambrosian liturgical books of the period 
in that it is a true sacramentary, not a missal. Alone, too, of the pre-Gothic 
Ambrosian liturgical MSS it has some illuminated pages (samples are given 
in black and white) and many initials in gold. To provide students with as 
complete as possible a text of the Ambrosian liturgical prayers (since so 
little has been edited), P. has made up the lacunae in the sacramentary 
(missing are the texts from the Saturday before Palm Sunday to Spy 
Wednesday inclusive, and the sanctoral for July-October) from contempo- 
rary Milanese missals. He has also added prayers deliberately omitted from 
the sacramentary, which was intended for the bishop’s use alone. The 
apparatus gives variants from other unedited Ambrosian missals, and there 
is a table of parallels between the Ariberto sacramentary and the Missale 
bergamense, the only ancient Ambrosian missal thus far edited (by Cagin, 
1900). 

Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


HANDBOOK OF CEREMONIES FOR PRIESTS AND SEMINARIANS. By John B. 
Mueller, S.J. 18th English ed. by Adam C. Ellis, S.J. St. Louis: Herder, 1958. 
Pp. xvii + 482. $6.50. Brings the seventeenth edition up to date by 
including four important documents issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites during 1957 and 1958: “Ordinations and Declarations” (Feb. 1, 1957); 
Ritus simplex ordinis hebdomadae sanctae instaurati (Feb. 5, 1957); the new 
Instruction on the use of the “Privilege regarding the Celebration of Mass 
for Priests Who Are Sick or Afflicted with Defective Eyesight” (Dec. 15, 
1957); and the faculty granted local ordinaries by Pope Pius XII whereby, 
under certain circumstances, they may allow the blessing of ashes to be re- 
peated before the evening Mass on Ash Wednesday (Feb. 5, 1958). 


DE PROBATIONE OBITUS ALTERIUS CONIUGIS IN ORDINE AD NOVUM MATRI- 
MONIUM INEUNDUM. By Raimundo Lopez. O.F.M. Naples: C. A. M., 1958. 
Pp. xxiv + 254. The first three chapters of this dissertation, in volume 
about four-fifths of the whole, trace the historical evolution of canonical 
doctrine and practice regarding proof of the death of a first spouse. The 
fourth chapter is an exposition of the present legislation on the subject. 
This is not a disproportionate division, the current law being scarcely more 
than an epitome of the past in this regard. The principal (almost exclusive) 
concern throughout is, naturally, the problem of indirect evidence, the so- 
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and the term of moral certitude are examined, especially in the course of 
commenting on the classic instructions of the Holy See and their exemplifi- 
cation in actual cases decided at Rome. In addition the section on current 
legislation contains an orderly and practical outline of procedure with respect 
to competence, form, proof, and evaluation. A particular point of interest 
is L.’s position that while cases of this kind are usually handled adminis- 
tratively, the party petitioning a declaration of freedom on this ground has 
a right to enter a formal judicial action, in which, however, there would be 
only one judge, no mandatory intervention of the defender of the bond, and 
no necessity of two concurrent decisions. 


Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


MUHAMMAD AND THE IsLAMIC TRADITION. By Emile Dermenghem. 
Translated by J. M. Watt. New York: Harper, 1958. Pp. 192. $1.50. 
This slender popularization includes Muhammad’s life, the history of 
Islam, an anthology of Islamic texts in translation with a few notes, some 
ninety illustrations, five pages of selected dates, and a good bibliography. 
In such a work the problem of selection is central, and no two people can be 
expected to see eye to eye on it. Thus, in the life of Muhammad the precise 
combination of traditional and scientific elements with the author’s personal 
insights need not command universal acceptance. The thirty-five pages 
which must acquaint the reader with fourteen centuries of significant 
history have the great virtue of putting the emphasis on religious practice. 
A Frenchman’s interest in the Islam of Northwest Africa is natural enough. 
Where space is so much needed, one wonders about the justification of a 
lengthy plea in behalf of westernization. The anthology which draws upon 
the Qur’an, the traditions, and Sufism is mostly from Arabic but has some 
selections from Persian. The illustrations include specimens of calligraphy, 
paintings and miniatures (principally from the non-Arabic peoples), photo- 
graphs of architecture, art objects, and places, and reproductions of modern 
Algerian prints. For all their curiosity they take one undeniably off the 
beaten path of the center of Islam. 

Weston College Joseph A. Devenny, S.J. 


JouHN WESLEY AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By John M. Todd. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1958. Pp. 195. $3.00. Not a full exploration 
of Wesley’s contacts with Catholicism, but a general sketch of his life and 
doctrine by an “ecumenically-minded” Catholic layman. Inspired by Pére 
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authentically Christian, T. applies a similar approach to Wesley. Going even 
further, he holds that Wesley “not only began with a great theme, the ideal 
of holiness; he went on with it, never lapsing into heresy, old or new—in 
the sense that he never abandoned or opposed the Christian tradition of the 
Church of England in which he was educated” (p. 13). In his insistence on 
Wesley’s orthodoxy T. sometimes strains irenicism to the breaking point. 
Yet one may agree that Wesley’s accent on Christian experience (and 
notably his doctrine of ‘‘assurance’’) has some warrant in the NT and is not 
contrary to the decrees of Trent. In speaking of Wesley’s sanctity (a term 
he uses with “no intention of anticipating the future judgment of the 
Catholic Church”) T. seems to stand on less solid ground. But he has drawn 
the portrait of a preacher earnestly dedicated to the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 
Gregorian University, Rome Avery R. Dulles, S.J. 


FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM: LA PREUVE DE L’EXISTENCE DE DIEU 
D’APRES ANSELME DE CANTORBERY. By Karl Barth. Translated by Jean 
Carrére. Neuchatel—Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1958. Pp. 159. 8.50 fr.s. 
A double value attaches to this translation. It rescues from relative oblivion 
a Barth of a quarter-century ago who is of the utmost importance for a 
proper understanding of the Barth of today. And it has, happily, the Barth 
it rescues speak with the lucidity of a Frenchman. Ostensibly he speaks only 
of St. Anselm, of his theological intent, and the meaning of his familiar 
proof of the existence of God. And that he does in a fashion which has 
forced medievalists of the competence of Dom Cappuyns and M. Gilson to 
assess his effort, despite their individual misgivings, as the most extended 
and penetrating exposition of Proslogion 2-4 ever provided. But he does 
more than that. He reveals himself sur Je vif at a historic turning point in 
his intellectual career, the moment (1931) when thanks chiefly to his under- 
standing of Anselm he turned aside from the philosophically founded dialecti- 
cal theology of Die christliche Dogmatik (1927) to the biblically oriented 
theology of the eventual Kirchliche Dogmatik (1932 ff.) that has character- 
ized him ever since. The precise manner of his change and his motives for 
doing so he manifests with a clarity that should put at their ease those 
scholars who have chosen to neglect the German original and have conse- 
quently been sorely perplexed at the interest of Catholics in his subsequent 
works and, as well, their mounting incongeniality to the majority of Protes- 
tants. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Elmer O’ Brien, S.J. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC DiteEmMMA: AN INQUIRY INTO THE INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. By Thomas F. O’Dea. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958. Pp. xv + 173. 
$3.00. The state of American Catholic intellectualism has aroused 
widespread discussion since Msgr. John Tracy Ellis raised the issue in 1955. 
Although the ensuing dialogue has perhaps engendered more heat than 
light, common sense suggests that where there’s that much smoke, there 
must be fire. Indeed, despite the regrettable inadequacy of pertinent avail- 
able data, it seems impossible to deny that American Catholics have not 
yet assumed an intellectual status in society proportionate to the size of their 
population. O’Dea offers the present contribution as an attempt to consider 
from a sociological perspective the factors that inhibit this development. 
After briefly outlining the problem as it is presented by others, he proposes 
a series of provocative hypotheses related to what appear to be important 
factors maintaining the present condition. Hence he examines the general 
problem of the intellectual in society, the perennial tension between reason 
and faith in the Christian outlook, the American Catholic heritage, and the 
latent culture patterns and social structure of American Catholicism. By 
way of conclusion, he summarizes the basic characteristics of the American 
Catholic milieu that inhibit the development of mature intellectual activity 
under the headings of formalism, authoritarianism, clericalism, moralism, 
and defensiveness. Viewed as an interpretive essay, rich in stimulating in- 
sights and suggestive leads, this book merits serious consideration. Many of 
the questions it raises have plagued Christians from the beginning, while 
the specifically American aspects of the problem reflect unresolved issues 
inherent in our peculiar historical situation. Although one may well question 
whether O’Dea maintains his stated sociological perspective either in his 
definition of the nature and functions of the intellectual or in his description 
of the inhibiting factors in the Catholic milieu, he has succeeded in pointing 
out some of the pertinent dimensions of the apparent dilemma. 

Saint Louis University John L. Thomas, S.J. 


New Lire In Catuotic Scnoots. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1958. Pp. 198. $3.95. A controversial and imaginative essay 
which should be of interest to all Catholic educators, despite much of 
redundancy. In the staunch conviction that ‘‘a new Catholic vision is con- 
ceivable and is demanded” in education, W. boldly proposes the what, why, 
and how of the vision. Arguing from the notion of a Christian learning 
espoused by Gilson, von Hildebrand, and Maritain, W. insists that the 
purpose of Catholic schools is to foster a Christian intellectual life. Catholic 
Action, itself a potent form of learning, is presented as an apt means of 
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filtering this vision into the different groups composing the intellectual 


world. 
Woodstock College Leo H. Larkin, S.J. 


FREUD, PSYCHOANALYSIS, CATHOLICISM. By Peter J. R. Dempsey, 
0.F.M.Cap. Chicago: Regnery, 1956. Pp. x + 209. In the first 145 
pages D. attempts to present all the essentials of Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory and to demonstrate how psychoanalysis as an empirical psycho- 
therapy could be in full harmony with the Christian tradition. The remain- 
ing 59 pages are devoted to “Psychology and Literature” and give the 
impression of not being an integral part of the book. D. does his job with ad- 
mirable simplicity, even though he seems to show at times too facile a faith 
in the therapeutic efficiency of psychoanalysis. One cannot but admire the 
succinctness with which he brings together the tenets of psychoanalysis 
with the Christian tradition. His references to Augustine and his apt cita- 
tions of Aquinas are convincing. His insight into some of the major problems 
of Freud’s personality is keen and clear. He is a serious, voracious, critical 
reader. It is, therefore, surprising, that he refers to some of the writings of 
Maryse Choisy as if they were on the same scientific level as the many 
psychoanalytic authorities who are mentioned. The major contributions of 
some of the French writers (e.g., A. Plé, O.P.) on Thomism and Freud, or 
of some Americans, are missing from the text and bibliography. D.’s work 
deserves a place on one’s reference shelf, even though it is far from being 
complete and in some respects is a little behind the times. The clear, incisive 
discussion of human action and freedom is enough of itself to justify the 
book. 

New York City Gregory Zilboorg 


L’ETRE ET L’ESPRIT. By André Marc, S.J. Paris-Louvain: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 197. 132 fr.b. Fr. Marc is well known among con- 
temporary Thomistic philosophers for his remarkable series of volumes, 
Psychologie réflexive, Dialectique de l’affirmation, and Dialectique de Vagir, in 
which he applies consistently his method of “reflective analysis” to con- 
struct a single tightly-knit system of philosophical psychology, metaphysics, 
and general ethics, inspired fundamentally by St. Thomas but integrating 
the positive achievements of modern philosophy along the way. After the 
completion of this immense work, the fruit of M.’s lifetime of teaching and 
reflection, he now steps back to take a kind of airplane survey of the whole 
course of his thought and to draw out more clearly the general conclusions 
emerging from it. The central concern of the book is the reciprocal relation- 
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ship between being and spirit (or intelligence). Beginning with the human | 
sign of communication—word or gesture—he shows how the latter is a | 


a 
t 


synthesis of exteriority and interiority, matter and spirit, by means of the | 


unifying inner light of self-consciousness, which awakes to itself through the | 
contact with the external object but is itself above the multiplicity of space 


and time. The opposition of subject and object is now transcended by the 
discovery of the all-embracing unity of being itself, within which subject 
and object appear as two complementary poles. Thus the initial phenomeno- 
logical description leads through progressive reflective analysis into meta- 
physics and up to God. Mind and being are correlative at every step, and 
the unity of the order of being is matched by the social communion of all 
persons in their witness to being. A rich little book, whose thought moves 
consistently on the austere heights of metaphysical reflection. 
Fordham University Norris Clarke, S.J. 


AUX SOURCES DE L’EXISTENTIALISME CHRETIEN: KIERKEGAARD. By Régis 
Jolivet. Paris: Fayard, 1958. Pp. 287. 900 fr. Aimed more at the 
general, educated reader than at the technician and conceived rather as an 
introduction to Kierkegaard’s thought than as a critical study, the present 
volume is nevertheless a sober piece of careful scholarship. The work is 
divided into four parts. The first two concentrate on the man himself, giving 
his biography and psychological make-up, in so far as these are relevant to 
an understanding of his thought. Next follows an analysis of Kierkegaard’s 
ideas, organized around the famous distinction of the three stages of life: 
the aesthetic, ethical, and religious. Finally, there is a short but important 
section devoted to Kierkegaard’s Lutheranism and to a general evaluation 
of his thought. Presented with great clarity, the whole investigation is also 
carried out in an atmosphere of intellectual sympathy and balance that does 
not allow the occasional extravagance of the Danish thinker’s assertions to 
obscure what they contain of real worth and merit. The reader comes away 
not only with a deeper understanding of the man and his profound influence 
on subsequent thought; he feels the inspiration of his message as well, and 
also its urgency for today. Although Kierkegaard always feared the desic- 
cation of his work by professors, here is one who does it justice without 
diminishing its vitality. 

Loyola Seminary, Robert O. Johann, S.J. 

Shrub Oak, N.Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


Bouyer, Louis. The Meaning of Sacred Scripture. Translated by Mary P. 
Ryan. Univ. of Notre Dame Liturgical Studies 5. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1958. Pp. xii + 258. $4.75. 

Chevallier, Max-Alain. L’Esprit et le Messie dans le bas-judaisme et le Nou- 
veau Testament. Etudes Whistoire et de philosophie religieuses 49. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. Pp. 151. 

Concise Dictionary of Judaism. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 237. $5.00. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and to Philemon. Intro- 
duction and Commentary by C. F. D. Moule. Cambridge Greek Test- 
ament Commentary. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiii + 170. $1.75. 

The Midrash on Psalms. Translated from the Hebrew and Aramaic by 
William G. Braude. 2 vols. Yale Judaica Series 13. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xxxvi + 563, 630. $15.00. 

Martin-Achard, R. Israél et les nations: La perspective missionnaire de 
PAncien Testament. Cahiers théologiques 42. Neuchatel: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 77. 4.50 fr.s. 

Milik, J. T. Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea. Translated 
by J. Strugnell. Studies in Biblical Theolugy 26. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 
1959. Pp. 160 + 25 plates. $2.50. 

Robinson, James M. A New Quest of the Historical Jesus. Studies in Biblical 
Theology 25. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1959. Pp. 128. $2.25. 

Rudolph, Wilhelm. Jeremia. 2nd ed. Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 
erste Reihe 12. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1958. Pp. xxvi + 309. DM 22.50. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Balthasar, Hans Urs von. Science, Religion and Christianity. Translated by 
Hilda C. Graef. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 155. $3.50. 

Beloved Mother. A Tribute to Mary Immaculate... by the Franciscan 
Friars of the Province of the Immaculate Conception. Lowell, Mass.: 
Sullivan Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii + 342. 

Bouyer, Louis. Christian Humanism. Translated by A. V. Littledale. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 110. $2.50. 

Buis, Harry. Historic Protestantism and Predestination. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. x + 142. $2.75. 
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Christ in His Sacraments. Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard. Theology Library 6. Chicago: Fides, 1958. Pp. 
xv + 466. $5.95. 


Daniélou, Jean, S.J. The Lord of History: Reflections on the Inner Meaning | 


of History. Translated by Nigel Abercrombie. Chicago: Regnery, 1958, 
Pp. viii + 375. $5.00. 

Diekamp, Franz. Katholische Dogmatik nach den Grundsdtzen des heiligen 
Thomas 2. 11th and 12th ed. by Klaudius Jiissen. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1959. Pp. ix + 614. DM 27.— 

The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception: History and Significance. Edited 
by Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ. of Notre 
Dame Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 645. $10.00. 

Eliade, Mircea. The Sacred and the Profane: The Nature of Religion. Trans- 
lated by Willard R. Trask. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. Pp. 256. 
$4.50. 

Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon, fasc. 34-35: Sdkularisierung—Soz. Gesels- 
gebung. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. Cols. 769-1024. 
DM 9.60. 

Graham, Aelred. The Love of God: An Essay in Analysis. New York: Double- 
day, 1959. Pp. 280. $.85. 

Hamell, Patrick J. Membership of the Mystical Body. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan, 1958. Pp. 31. 1/6. (Reprint) 

The Historical and Mystical Christ. Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Angeline Bouchard. Theology Library 5. Chicago: Fides, 1958. 
Pp. xviii + 502. $7.50. 

Hughes, Archibald. A New Heaven and a New Earth: An Introductory Study 
of the Coming of the Lord Jesus Christ and the Eternal Inheritance. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. 233. 
$3.75. 

Mascall, E. L. The Recovery of Unity: A Theological Approach. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. xiii + 242. $5.75. 

Quidam, Roger D. The Doctrine of Jehovah’s Witnesses: A Criticism. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 117. $3.00. 

Tavard, George H. The Church, the Layman, and the Modern World. New 
York: Macmillan, 1959. Pp. viii + 84. $2.50. 

Weigel, Gustave, S.J. Faith and Understanding in America. New York: 
Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 170. $3.75. 

Williams, Daniel D. What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking. Rev. ed. 

New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 190. $3.00. 
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Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 5/2. Edited by Hilarius Emonds, O.S.B., 
in conjunction with Anton L. Meyer and Odilo Heiming, O.S.B. Regens- 
burg: Pustet, 1958. Pp. ix + 233-572. 

Croegaert, A. The Mass: A Liturgical Commentary 1: The Mass of the Cate- 
chumens. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. ix + 251. $4.75. 

Dziadosz, Henry J. The Provisions of the Decree “Spiritus sancti munera’’: 
The Law for the Extraordinary Minister of Confirmation. Catholic Univ. of 
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